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LuNIGIANA, or VAL-pI-Maara, is a narrow and deep strip of land on 
the Apennines, a dainty valley which may well put the most go 
descriptions of Rasselas to’ the blush. tt was too rich and fair, too 
blessed a region for any mortal monarch to lord it all over. Conse- 
quently the King of Sardinia, the Duke of Modena, and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany have each their own slice. The upper district belongs to the 
last-named potentate, and forms a separate dependence of the Grand 
Duchy, hemmed in on all sides by the neighbouring territories. 

The metropolis of this little Tuscan province is called Pontremoli. 

Pontremoli—Pons-Remuli, according to some—more probably Pons- 
tremulus—derives its name from a crazy and shaky old bridge in the 
vicinity of the old town-gate,—a ricketty concern, which has been rocking 
and swinging, and would, ages ago, have sunk into the torrent beneath, 
but'for the interference of San Giovanni Nepomuceno, the bluff Teutonic 
saint; Old Nepomuck from Prague, there hung in effigy, with his cha- 
racteristic crown of five stars, and stretching forth his hand to avert the 
wrath of flood and avalanche, and supply the defect of solid masonry. 

Why the good Bohemian bishop, who could not help himself from a 
fatal tumble from the bridge on the Moldau, should be set up to stay a 
bridge in its fall, is one of those mysteries of the Roman Catholic Olympus, 
which mere profanes need not attempt to explain—unless it were by 
reasons analogous to those which appointed the Virgin saints, Lucy and 
Apollonia, to guard their worshippers against all ophthalmic and odontalgic 

i ; viz., that the latter having every tooth in her mouth drawn, 
and the former both eyes torn from their sockets, pickled, seasoned, and 
served up at supper, by the inhumanity of heathenish tyrants, and having, 
therefore, nothing to apprehend from tooth-ache and sore-eyes on their 
own account, they are, it is inferred, amply at leisure to take care of other 

le’s infirmities. 

anks, as we said, to the exertions of the saint, in behalf of the 
structure from which it takes its name, the city of the tumble-down 
bridge, i8 as flourishing a place as any other siiidintbon in the Apen- 
nines. It lies deep in the valley, in a snug hollow, sheltered on 
sides, cloaked and blanketed, as it were, in the deep folds of its bold 
mountain-range. Up to their summits the hills are one vast chestnut and 
olive forest. ‘The vineyards bloom on the lower eminences ; corn-fields 
and pasture-grounds spread to the south-west, immediately below the 
town. A few white dots glimmer through the dense ever-green mantling 
the heights. These are the church-steeples of Vignola, Bagnone, Filat- 
tiera, and other less important hamlets of the district. Else nothing inter- 
rupts the sameness of that luxuriant vegetation. The very torrents glide 
or dash down unseen into the main stream of the Magra—unseen, though 
by their wild rattling crash, perpetually enlivening the stillness of their 
Alpine solitude. 
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Pontremoli is a town of one thousand houses, or fwochi; for hearths 
are a well-known and most desirable luxury in oe Eve 
third house is a ee ften, indeed, 
the publican’s oak-branch hangs on the same door by the side of the 
patrician’s marble escutcheon, for the vineyards of the district are a com- 
mon source of wealth to great and small, and the broken-down lord dis- 
dains not to improve his finances by transacting a little business in the 
vintner’s line, through the agency of his butler or steward, in his own 

From one corner to the other of the peninsula, Italy is rich in poor 
nobles. Every village and hamlet, especially in the mountains, has its 
own nursery of these parasitic weeds. lalf-starved counts, and penniless 
marquises, idle, proud, overbearing in proportion to their insignificance. 
They are the remnants of the feudal families, which were driven from 
the towns and plains in republican times. On their mountain-fastnesses 
they lingered in silence and obscurity, they fastened on their vassals like 
leeches, they bred like rabbits in their burrows. Together with the laws 
that swept down their half-obsolete lordly privileges, came the abolition 
of gy ape which raised every branch to a level with the parent 
stem. Every puny lordling stood up, every inch a lord.“ The eldest 
brother once reduced to beggary, every cadet of either sex came in for a 
fair share in the patrimony. From the remotest epochs in medieval 
history, Lunigiana was the stronghold of Italian feudalism. The Mali. 
spini and Pela-vicini, two kindred branches of the house of Este, were, 
as their names implied, Hard-skinners and Evil-thorns in the sides of their 
neighbours. But, on the earliest decline of feudal power, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the most generous and enterprising — perhaps also 
the most needy—members of those families had emigrated to the free 
cities of Lombardy, Liguria, and Tuscany, there to bring their high 
blood and mettle to bear on the scramble for honour to which free insti- 
tutions opened so ample a field ; till by their strenuous exertions they 
re-asserted a power which ephemeral republicanism had wrenched from 
them. As leaders of the burgher nobility those regenerated patricians held 
up their head throughout every phasis of Italian decline ; and their de- 
scendants at the present day, the numerous branches of the Malaspina 
and Pallavicino (for so they have softened their appellation from its first 
villanous meaning) enjoy as much consideration as rank and wealth can, 
in an enslaved country, afford them above the mass of their fellow- 
bondmen. 

But a sprinkling of both races, together with other houses of less con- 
spicuous descent, always tarried behind ; clinging to their native warrens 
on the Apuan hills with the tenacity of the craven vermin, they have 
been before compared to; parading their quarters before the gaping 
rustics of that primitive district, greeting each other with the empty titles 
their petty sovereigns doled out to them, and giving themselves airs as 
the eréme de la créme, the elder branches, the indigenous and genuine 
aristocracy of the land. 

Their ancestors’ eyries and rookeries on the Apennine crags were too 
ey and spacious, or else too bleak and uncomfortable for the stunted 
and dwindled race, and the sinking fortunes of later generations. A 
sense of insecurity in their isolated position in: olden times, and subse- 
quently that social instinct which impels the Italians to huddle together 
in their crowded cities, gradually led the lords of Lunigiana to shift their 
homes to Pontremoli, where, as we have seen, their mansions, in every 
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yle of building since the flood, in every state of unrepair, rose up in 
le direction along the straggling sale street of the town. There, 
draining their vineyards to the last drop, felling their woods to the last 
stick, and grinding their tenants to the last farthing; haggling and 
wrangling with money-lending locusts who eat them out of house and 
home, they labour hard to keep up what they call the lustre of their 
family—a mere rush-light at the best, which they are compelled to hide 
under the bushel of a remote and most insignificant province. " 

A few of the most thriving do, indeed, contrive to diversify their paltry 
‘existence by spending a Christmas or carnival season at Parma, at Flo- 
rence, at any of the minor capitals, either as a better sort of upper 
lacqueys at court, or as spungers and hangers-on at some of their name- 
sakes, and more than questionable relatives. But the travelled members 
are rare in the community ; whilst the vast majority, penury-bound, rise, 
fall, and rot on the spot, as irremovable as the piers of their paralytic old 
‘bridge, ever since good Nepomuck put his miraculous veto on their locos 
motive propensities. 

It would be long to enumerate the causes which contribute to render 
this otherwise fertile and happy valley a true Abyssinian retreat, a kind 
of Italian Krahwinkle—a hot-bed of hobbies, of silly old notions, which 
yee else have given way, like noxious old weeds, under the hasty 

read of civilisation. In the first place, the district is literally and mate- 

nally inaccessible. There is no way into it. Poor Napoleon (that wag 
of “ Boz” all the time wondering why the Italians should cherish his 
memory) had done a job for them ; and that was a job in his own style. 
From the Lombard plain, across the Apennine pass of La Cisa, up to 
the very gates of Pontremoli, he had driven a military road, which was 
to be prolonged as far as the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Spezia. In 
beauty and magrrficence, no less than in expense and difficulties over- 
come, the work had little to envy the more renowned achievement of 
Mount Cenis and the Simplon. The traces of the gigantic enterprise 
are still recent, enormous chasms in the rocks testifying the strife by 
which man asserted his sway over stubborn nature; the blasted crags 
bearing still on their brow the scars and bruises where the fire and sword 
had struck, as they rose frowning and threatening astride the path, and 
ppled. with all the might of the hundred-handed conqueror; the 
ws of the mine still black with the gunpowder which blew the very 
bowels of the mountain asunder—and along their yawning gaps the 
trickling waters of the Alpine springs, which, frozen in their fall by the 
northern blast on a winter’s moruing, hang on the sable rock in myriads 
of iciclés, all sparkling in the rising sun like diamonds on a suit of jet. 

Alllabour lost! Napoleon's successors, to whom a road is an infernal 
‘machine, suffered the whole to fall into ruin, and the ill-fated Pontre- 
molese remained there up to the period we are now describing, as effec- 
tually shut out of the world as the early colonists of Greenland, since the 
last rea mariners were hopelessly driven back from their ice-bound, 
inhospitable coast.* 

The entrance to the valley, moreover, is, especially on its more practi- 
cable side, guarded by dragons, dragoons, gaugers, and crocodiles, Scribes 
and Pharisees, bugbears of the very worst description, stopping the luckless 
traveller at every corner of the road (such as it is), ransacking his trunks, 


8 * The road has been since restored and continued as far as Sarzana and La 
pezia, 
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his pockets, in search of salt, tobacco, bibles, lucifer. 
matches, = other treasonable matters ; vexing, perplexing, worrying 
him to death with i cross-questions, and catechisms, as to his 
surname, nick-name, country, and business; testing the soundness 

of his opinions of all things in and of the government of his 
serene highness, their liege sovereign, in particular. 

Of these abominable political turnpi gates, these lurking-places, 
whence blackguards in tattered uniforms level their carbines at you with, 

D——n your eyes, your passport or your life, 

no less than ten are to be met along the distance of scarcely as many 
miles between Sarzana and Pontremoli ; for the ducal and royal cloaks 
of those diminutive potentates being made up of patches of ancient feudal 
estates, their extreme borders are so miserably jagged and dovetailed into 
each other, that any man with reasonable length of limbs, is sure to 
over a new frontier at every stride, and if we recollect that no less than 
three of these irksome station-houses bear the redoubted cognisance of 
Este, and acknowledge the sway of that beau-ideal of d ic Quixotism, 
the Duke of Modena (now deceased, but only in the flesh, for he has left 
a son behind him), we may easily conceive that the most enterprising 
tourist—a very Trollope—would give up the excursion in despair ; a 
journey to Timbuctoo, or an expedition to the North Pole being mere 
child-play to it. 

Morally and physically, thus boxed up in their snuggery, secure from 
the intrusion of even English curiosity, forgetting and forgotten, these 
blessed people build up a universe in their Lilliputian community. They 
measure the human race by the only known standard, their own. The 
highest in the land are the biggest of men. The very Gulliver, in their 
own estimation, is the Marchese Pavesi de Negri, whose palace has a 
whitewashed front, and whose family coach rumbles along in all the 
majesty of chasseur and postilion. ) 

or, be it kept in mind, state-carriages are known in Pontremoli ; 
though no other vehicles are. A few second-hand, antediluvian berlines— 
a something between a four-post bedstead and a lord mayor’s barge—fol- 
lowed in the, train of miners and sappers at the time of the construction 
of the Napoleonian high road. These got stranded, as it were, in the 
valley, since all communication with what “ Eothen” calls the “ wheel- 
going world,” was ultimately broken up ; at these, a knowing village cooper 

been hammering, tinkering away ever since, to fit them for parad- 
ing machines for the flower of the nobility of Lunigiana—and these may 
yet be seen, and better heard, regularly of an afternoon, creaking, squeak- 
ing, calling out a thousand murders, as they do duty on the Corso—a 
round level drive by the water-side, a kind of stadium about five furlongs 
in diameter, around which their Pontremolese mightinesses may be seen 
pompously unbonneting, ducking, and salaaming at each other, with the 
rotatory assiduity of poor caitiffs doing penance at the treadmill. 

There are some Pavesi living in considerable affluence at Parma, and 
there is one Gian Carlo de Negri in Genoa, an accomplished and good- 
natured millionaire. But the Marquis in Val di Magrais the Pavesi de 
Negri. His namesakes in the two above-mentioned towns are new met 
sistihign of yesterday—merely irrelevant veins unaccountably straying 
‘from the main artery, but he is the heart of hearts, the stagnant puddle of 
the life-blood of both families. The whirlwind of fortune may drive mere 
scatterlings abroad: dry leaves, withered branches, ever ready to fly be- 
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deed, the most available of the had long since sunk into 
that bottomless Siteasl' ef. iene nthe family mt His town 
mansion—with more windows, forsooth, than shutters—bald rocks and 
close-shaven forest lands, thin pastures on the bleak mountain-crest, was 
all that remained of his ancestral acres—the mere shell of what had at 
no time been the fattest of o 

‘He had no family to provide for, it is true, for his only son—whelp, 
as he loved to designate the “heir,” about whom all the fuss was now 

ing on—had been brought up at those aristocratic workhouses the 
Collegio de’ Nobili at Parma, and the Reggimento Savona at Genoa, in 
the former of which he had, through the interest of his relatives, been 

nted with a scholarship, in the latter with a commission. 

But his hall swarmed with all manner of nondescript domestics, his 
staff of attendants, from scullion to major-domo could vie in numbers and 
high-sounding titles with the court of a German mediatised prince of 
moderate pretensions. Provincial servants in Italy are, we will acknow- 
ledge, tolerably well-trained to the starving system, which they see is 
equally the order of the day with their betters. Still they all cost more 
than they are worth; all have a back to be decked in the pepper and 
snuff om dea of the Pavesi livery; all have a mouth—often mouths— 
whose cravings are not always to be hushed with all the harvest of the - 
half-score Apennine peaks in their patron's dominions. 

What of it? Are they not, most of them, house-bred menials: chil- 
dren’s children of his grandfather’s flunkeys : the natural dependencies of 
a patrician household? Had not the Pavesi of old even a regular fool in 
their pay? And would he not have one, if love or money could procure 
the genuine article ? 

Nor could all this idle gang suffice to pamper the pompous inanity of 
the infatuated spendthrift. Horses and hounds, game preserves, deer- 
houses, and even a Swiss chalet and dairy, all that could cause an outlay 
without the faintest hope of return, was entertained with proportionate 
magnificence ; all the luxuries of discomfort, all that could be found most 
unprofitable, most unamusing, most incompatible with a man in the mar-. 
quis’s cheerless position ; the toils, the burdens, the embarrassments, all 
of grandeur but the substance, must be got, no matter how much at the 
“ae of his peace of mind, of his credit and self-respect. 

or was it even the yearly expenditure that drew the deepest on his 
impoverished exchequer. Unbounded liberality, he flattered himself, 
would command the homage that hardly power exacted in feudal times. 
The surly boors of Lunigiana must be fuddled into their former allegiance. 
Christmas and carnival, harvest and vintage witnessed a yearly course of 
periodical orgies in the palace-yard. Every birth, marriage, and death, 
and the anniversary of all such events, was signalised by a cuccagna and 
corte bandita ; Anglice, cauldrons of maccaroni, butts of wine, riots, bon- 
fires, fighting, dancing, profusion, utter confusion. The christening and 
confirmation, the breeching and coating of the marchesino, had already 
given rise to noise and waste without limit. But the solemnisation of his 
twenty-first birthday was to out-do all former doings. The young lord 
had been summoned home from his winter-quarters more than three 
months ago. He had been paraded from house to house, and along every 
lane and alley in all the glitter of his regimental finery. He had been 
hailed with blessings from every cottage-door as a bonny lad and comely. 
Expectation was on the tiptoe for something little short of a miracle on 
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his being ushered into manhood ; and the fond marquis-father was full 
bent on over-shooting the mark of popular anticipation, were he to sink 
and rocks in the effort. : 

By a dexterous stroke of policy, however, he had removed one-half of 
the difficulty of his enterprise. The auspicious ceremony was to'be ofa 
public character. From the stately halls and courts of the Pavesi man- 
sion, the scene was to be shifted to the market square of the town and to 
the Casino, or club of the nobles. The lonesomeness of his widowed 
position, happily afforded him a good pretext for excluding the fairest and 
most ornamental part of the community from his invitations, and the 
choice of the Casino, inviolable ground to any but the privileged few, left no 
choice to the honest burgesses of the middle classes, but either to join the 
revelling mob on the square, or give up all participation in the pageant. 

At Rome, Milan, or Naples, and in other large towns, Casinos have 
either been abolished, or, like English clubs, rendered accessible to all that 
ean afford the outlay of the subscription fees. Thanks to natural good 
sense, or, perhaps, also tu a sense of their utter helplessness and insignifi- 
cance, the Italian patricians have, in all civilised places, accommodated 
themselves to their fallen fortunes, and are by far the ‘most aflable, most 
civil and agreeable of all European aristocracy. Endeavouring, some of 
them, to win by their accomplishments, their patronage to talent, popular 
manners, and the adoption or affectation of liberal principles, a distinc- 
tion which they are aware, is no longer attached to their beggarly titles, 
they seem anxious, above all things, to evince their readiness to waive all 
_pretensions, to court admission into, and amalgamation with, all that edu- 
cation and good-breeding has raised to their level: so that a man of 
genius, an artist, or even a professional man, is not only tolerated, but 
eagerly sought after, honoured, and féed in their circles. 

It is only in some unknown nook and backward corner, such as Bagna- 
cavallo or Scaricalasino, in Romagna, some paltry castello in the marches, 
or the Calabrias, some unexplored mountain district, such as we have 
described Lunigiana, that Casinos are still extant, with all the narrow- 
minded morgue and petulance that gave them rise. It was the boast of 
the aristocratic lounge, named the “ Casino Apuano,” at Pontremoli, that 
it had never been soiled by the sole of a commoner’s shoe. It was the 
House of Lords of the mighty oligarchy of Val-di-Magra, and, as such, 
only open to every male of a titled family on his reaching his majority. 
Admission into the immaculate premises was tantamount to the donning 
of the senatorial Toga at Rome. Florestan Pavesi de Negri, the hope 
and pride of our vain-glorious marchese, was, therefore, to be made both 
aman and a nobleman of in the evening. 

The brushing up, lighting, and warming of that revered sanctuary of 
peinigan conceit, the sefreshinetsn: for the noble peers, and the coarser 
estivities for the rabble outside would most probably doom the “ happiest 

of parents” to a disbursement of some thousand crowns. Contractors for 

provisions had already been appointed and settled with. Malandrino, 
the one-eyed landlord of the ‘‘ Crab,” and Spungino, the confectioner 
and acquacedrataio of the “Chequers,” had already received orders to 
an enormous amount. The main spring to set all these wheels in motion 
was alone wanting; the marquis being in that sad predicament, which 
‘his countrymen humorously express by “lacking twenty shillings to 
make a pound.’”* 





* Gli mancan venti soldi a far una lira, 
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To extricate himself from his i e embarrassment, he had no re- 
souree left but a visit, which he had, unwisely, put off till the eleventh 
hour—a visit to that most dreaded, yet most inevitable, of his acquaint. 
ance, an unsafe friend, th a near relative, as the English familiarly 
designate him—a visit to his money-lender, the Genoese, Girolamo 


Quartin. 

Girolamo Quartin was a character in his way. A good-natured, open- 
handed—a mere amateur usurer. He had started in life as a muleteer, 
and had thriven in that line, owing to his honesty, ape an’ no less 
than to the inexhaustible kindness which made him ever ready for a good 
turn to a neighbour, and the humour which was never at fault with a 
hearty joke for every mountain lass in his beats. With a good round sum 
- of money, fairly come by, and the warm wishes of all who knew him, he 
had, later in life, settled at Pontremoli, together with a niece, by adoption 
a Snoeuter, &7 name Teresina, a Ligurian beauty, black-haired and black 
eyed, ing fire from her pouting lips, like a walking Vesuvius in mi- 
niature. 

Exorbitantly rich as the retired muleteer was surmised to be, he had 
always repulsed the insinuations of those who wished him to become a 
landed proprietor. His ambition had a higher aim. He made himself 
the landlords lord. He did not hang the three golden balls on his door, 
for he scorned to levy his taxes on the poor. But he opened a bank to the 
by far more needy aristocrats whom he loathed and despised, and de- 
Pare by his long-withheld relief, to tantalise, to torture, to humble to 
the dust. 

Of all the debt-eaten bankrupts among his titled customers, none was 
so deep in the Genoese’s books as our own munificent marchese; none 
that the usurer had more discretionally in his clutches—none, we must 
add for justice’s sake, he loved to nettle and chafe, to snub and to bully, 
with a more ingenious refinement of cruelty. 

Every a for a fresh supply of cash amounted to a positive fight 
between lender and borrower, a fight, too, in which the latter was inva- 
riably worsted ; for independent of his position as a suppliant, he knew — 
the rane knave had an easy nonchalance, a quiet sarcasm, with him, 
which grated on his thin-skinned vanity, stung and galled him more bit- 
= than the most open, most deadly affront. 

or one of these dire encounters, the poor marquis, from necessity, nerved 
and brazened himself, on the morning of the memorable day. He sought 
for, and obtained admission into, the redoubted sanctum of the surly 
Plutus, and stood before him sick at heart with the qualms of loathing 
and misgiving. é 

Girolamo’s counting-house had all the fantastic look of an old curiosity 

— It was a repository of antiquity, suits of armour, family pictures, 

all the woful pomp of greatness departed; it sthdaiaihieal, ikewise, 
a dead and living museum of natural history. The shrieks of a couple of 
cockatoos perched on an iron-box, for the contents of which his lordship 
entered a suitor, assailed his ears on his entrance; and a whole tribe of 
monkeys, jabbering, chattering, taunting, and bantering, if their meaning 
were utterable, thronged around him. 

Girolamo Quartin fed a legion of pets. His favours were equall 
shared by oviparous, and viviparous. Famed for humanity to the dum 
part of creation in his former capacity of a mule-tamer, had gained 
that ascendency over them, which discerning kindness can alone secure, 
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even upon irrational creatures. He was loved. even as he loved. He 
idolised, pampered, actually killed his m5 deer with kindness, but, 
se of atonement, stuffed, spiced, em but canonised them 

. Dead or alive he treasured them, addressed them with the 
most indiscriminate affection. 

Still it is difficult, we know even for the strictest lover of justice, to 
guard against the subtle temptations of partiality ; and even Quartin had 
a Benjamin. This darling of darlings of his heart, was—tell it not to 
ears polite—a dapple donkey; but that was a clever, an erudite, a very 

omenon amongst donkeys. ; 
- For so many years a dealer in four-footed cattle, Quartin was deeply 
conversant with all their manners, instincts, and humours. He had 
established a gipsy-like understanding with them—talked with—read 
them. Against the cold-blooded philosophy, which denies horses and 
mules the blessing of a rational soul, Quartin produced, as a practical, 
irrefragable argument, his ass. 
. And a monster of abilities, to be sure, the animal was. People who 
have witnessed the prodigies of mathematical dogs and industrious fleas, 
may think little of his achievements; but the more unsophisticated rustics 
of Val-di-Magra stoutly declared the very devil must be at the bottom of 
his apish freaks and more than canine sagacity. 

In the first place, Sibillin (for Pa master styled him) would 
stand and walk on his hind legs, like any bear or monkey. He would 
answer to his name, and follow his master better than any mastiff. I am 
not sure he could not bray a tone like any German bullfinch; but this was 
well proved, that he could sit in an arm-chair, or a carriage, as any gen- 
tleman born. 

O ye partisans of the omnipotence of education! Here was a well- 
disciplined individual of that most indocile, most stolid of all living species, 
whom his master had been able to drive in an open gig along the Strada 
Nuevo and Novissima, at Genoa, in the file of masquerading carriages, on 
the last carnival season, attired in a capuchin frock ; and the imperso- 
nation was so high-finished, the illusion was so complete, that the deuce 
of a row there was that night at the convent, to make out which of the 
brethren had so far trampled on the rules of the order, as to appear on 
the Corso on so profane an occasion. True enough, the murder was out in 
the end, and Quartin was fain to smuggle himself and his long-eared 
mimic out of Genoa, beyond reach of the resentment of the ou 
‘fraternity, and of the vengeance of the police. Still it was a masterly 
performance, and none who had witnessed it but must avow that the ex- 
tamer of mules was fully justified in his predilection for the peregrine 
genius of his beast, and borne out in. his Pythagorean theory. , 

Ke Joved every individual in his ark-like establishment ; but he was 
proud of the long-eared nurseling he had so successfully reared and 
trained from his tenderest colt-hood, and was often he to say that 
Sibillin stood the highest in his good graces as a quadruped, even as 
Teresina was his all m all among bipeds. 

The gifted creature was, however, absent at the time, being, in fact, 
engaged at a game of romps with the kitchen maid below stairs. 

Some comparative silence being at last established among the feathered 
tribe, and the quadrumane having respectfully fallen back, at a beck from 
the charmer, the marquis, screwing up his courage to the sticking point, 
thus opened the negotiation. : 
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“ Well, Quartin, compare! How wags the world with you, gossip? 
You have heard the news, have you not? 

« News, my lord,” quoth the usurer. ‘News, to be sure. New 
moon 0 h. 10 min. 57 sec. Sol in Capricorn. Horns in the ascendant, 
Sli times, my lord marquis, for fathers of families.” 

“ There, there, always at your nonsense! You are aware this is the 
evening, and must have expected my visit. Come!” he added, deeming 
it expedient to put ona bold face and carry his object by storm, “come, 
Iam in your hands, Name your own terms; a cool thousand will do 
my business.” 

Quartin looked at tle noble demurely. He laid hand on the ponder- 
ous ledger that stood open before him, deliberately reading out of its 


** Marchese Pavesi de Negri, Lord of Fivizzano, Baron of Nebbiano, &c. 
&c., to Girolamo Quartin, money lender, and vulgarly called usurer, Dr.” 

“ There, there, that'll do,” again broke out the marchese. ‘‘ Curse 
the book and curse its contents. I know how deep I am in your debt, 
you know on what security you stand. Every acre of land, every brick 
of my house has been pawned to you, but on my word—a nobleman’s 
word—” 

Quartin struck up a tune. It was a favourite air he was then impart- © 
ing to a proficient blackbird. 


“ Come, Mary, warm my feet, 
More wine, my love, more logs, 
*Tis raining cats and dogs, 

Dost hear the hail and sleet ? 

“Do, Mary, warm my feet, 

‘The fire is waxing low, 

Give it a hearty poke ; 
Burn alder, pine, and oak, 

Do, Mary, warm my toe. 

“ Burn table, chair, and bench, 

More logs, more wine, good wench, 

The logs they must be dry, 

The wine is better neat, 

Come, Mary, warm my feet.”* 


The wrath of the marquis at this sally of the money-lending wag was 
only restrained by surprise. Quartin had hitherto masked his “se 
under, at least, a thin vein of obsequiousness ; he had never so far for- 
ag himself in his exalted customer's presence. The latter was thun- 

er-struck. For one moment he clenched his fist convulsively, and held 
it levelled at the nose of his unconcerned antagonist. He mastered his 
“passion, nevertheless, and striking his hand harmlessly enough on the 
counter, he said, with as much stateliness as he could muster up in his 
smothered rage, 

“¢ Fellow, what do you mean ?” 

“‘ Simply this,” said the fellow, with more earnestness. ‘“ Pawn your 
nobleman’s word to your peers, with whom it may be current coin. As 
for me, I would as soon rely on the chattering of yonder macaw.” 


“ Base-born hind,” insisted the marquis. 
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“Cool and friendly, lord marquis !” sneered the Genoese, “cool and 
friendly ! I mean no offence, though I am,-as our old women say, ‘ ugly 
and sincere,’ and never disguise my mind. Base-born hinds trade not in 
noblemen’s words ; you have said it—you are in my power. I lift up 
my finger, and behold, the lord marquis exchanges his dismantled ghost 

a mansion for a snug cell in the town-gaol. But I am mild and for- 
bearing, as the most vicious of my mules may testify. I am magna- 
nimous, and I'll come to an understanding with your lordship.” 

The marquis breathed. 

‘That’s sensibly said ; name your terms,” said he. 

«Behold, my lord marquis,” continued the late muleteer, in a softer 
tone, but underneath which seemed still to lurk a mischievous leer, as if 
he revelled in the thought of the wound he was adroitly and measuredl 
going to inflict. ‘I have a niece—I should say a daughter. She 1s 
clever, well-spoken, sensible, a blessing to me in m beaeliaate, She is 
an angel in the parlour, a cherub in the kitchen. Yet even this paragon, 
even this invaluable treasure shall I part with for your lordship’s sake.” 

The marquis gaped with amazement. 

_ For my sake ?” he echoed. 

“ Hear me out, lord marquis,” the Genoese went on. ‘‘ Teresina, the 
giddy thing, is lost tome. I have been at great pains to make out what 
could be the matter with her. Dumb brutes speak plainly enough to a 
man of understanding, but a lass is a riddle even to a mule-tamer of five- 
and-twenty years’ standing. Not to weary your lordship, I have dived 
into her secret. 

“Well, sir, she has eyes in her head and goes to mass of a Sunday— 
that means she saw, she was seen. There has been sighing, guitar- 
strumming, and at last cicisbe-ing* underneath her chamber-window. 
One night, Sibillin, my favourite, had caught the influenza, and I could 
not sleep. I heard it all. 

“The gallant is a proper youth, truth must be spoken, and a well- 
behaved one. You would never name him the son of his father. But, 
hang it, my lord marquis, there’s a father in the case. The boy is civil, 
off-handed, obliging ; the father is an old fool, a stickler for rank and 
birth, and all sorts of nonsense. .The son has seen the world, and the 
starch has been ef rubbed out of him ; the father looks stiff, prim, 
all-of-a-piece, as if he had swallowed a poker. 

“The young spark’s attentions, I argued, can bode no good to the 
usurer’s child, and full of the thought I loaded my blunderbuss, and, by 

the God that is above us, I meant to shoot him down like the marten at 
the door of my poultry-yard. 

“Thank Heaven, I thought twice about it. I stepped up to him, had 
a long talk with him. I have already said it, the lad is a hkely lad, and- 
means well by Teresina. He stands in awe of his father, but the young 
folks are both young, and the mar the father is not immortal. Well, 
my lord, the rogue must rob me of my child, and right welcome is he to 
her. I have as good as promised—pawned her to him. Yet a few 
months, and these poor monkeys and Sibillin are all that will be left to 


cheer me in my old age.” 


@Queece 








* Cicisbeo, cicisbeare, imitative words from ci ci, conveying the sound of the 
soft whisper of love. Cicisbeo, in Italian, means a gallant, a beau, in the most 
general sense of these words. It is only the malignity of foreigners that has per- 
verted the term, and construed it into a “ dangler about married women.” 
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of the joke, your lordship,” concluded the villain, almost 
in the midst of maudlin sentimentality he had hitherto 
will be when his lor—— when the lad’s father comes to hear of 
kick and flounder in a handsome style, the vicious old brute, I 
warrant you.. But. I hold him, curb and snafile, secure in my hands, 
chained like a buffalo with a ring through his nose. I can make or mar 
him, and, mark you, this evening must settle. This wey oe ride 


: 


? 


aH 


meets with its or else he drinks with me a health to the ed: 
life and wedded happiness—to Florestan and Teresina! You com- 
sickens lord marquis?” 


The lord marquis: might, himself, have repeated the question. Did 
he really understand the roturier’s meaning? His head swam as in 
dizziness; he reeled and swang backwards and forwards, blinded, maddened. 
His rage, at last, was too much for him. Gnashing his teeth, foaming 
at the mouth he rushed suddenly forward, and the lordly cane glanced in 
the air, and fell like a thunderbolt in the direction of the devoted head of 
the offender. Girolamo was however on his guard, and by a timely 
dodge evaded the blow. At the same momenta huge old ourang-outang ' 
which had been moping unobserved in a corner during the colloquy, 
sprang at the nobleman’s neck. 

$4 Villain, murderer, low-born blood-sucker !” gasped the marquis, his 
passion towering even above the panic of that sudden assault: ‘“ Miser- 
able miscreant, will you stand by and see me throttled in your presence 
by this monster ?” 

“‘ Down, Jacko,” shouted the money-lender, bursting into laughter, 
the moment he saw his antagonist out of danger. ‘ You are not in the 
vein for business, my lord marquis, I see, nor are these faithful creatures 
tame enough to look on and see their master ill-used. I wish you a pleasant 
morning, my lord marquis, and a little more patience and gentleness. I 
youch you will listen to reason ere night.” ! 

So saying, and picking from the ground a skirt of the nobleman’s coat 
which had been torn from his back in the short but fierce skirmish, he 
handed it with a deep bow to the now crest-fallen lord, and opening the 
door for him with every show of ceremony, banged it lustily after him. 

The evening brought with it diseord, confusion, the devilto pay. The 
gunpowder (the uis was made to understand) had got wet in the 
mortars on the first fall of the evening dew. The faggots for the bonfires 
seemed equally affected by the dampness ofthe atmosphere. The 
market-place remained obstinately, ominously, dark and mute. The inn- 
keeper of the “Crab” contended that, owing to the severity of the 
weather, or else to the terror of the festive artillery that did not go off, 
every drop of wine in his casks had turned as sour as the grapes in the 
fable, the mob in the market-place, affected by the drought, and 
afflicted with a sudden sore throat, could muster no livelier shout, no 
heartier cheer, than a most jarring chorus of crowing, groaning, and 


A volley of such disheartening ays welcomed his lordship himself 
as he drove up to the portico of the Casino, in all the display of footmen 
a Sod hinsecf En ch Ghe dont te zocone the tht 

7 shuffled himself in at the door to escape the light 
which all sides. 
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descendants of his forefather’s vassals. -One word had flown abroad ; 
ee one ox Saeco 
! The outraged cat 8 huried lane behind him. 
thing without looked cheerless, dismal. None but the lowest 
shameless, senseless, bent on hostilities! Over the way, on the 
ite side of the square, black, hideous, rose the town P? its foul 


& Ee 


at 


ip ginaing, grimacing, cracking their ribald jokes with their brethren 
below. The town gaol! the dingy abode, accommodation in which, he 


ee Oe ee a ene 

With a shudder of misgiving, the uis rushed in. Darkness and 
sullenness equally awaited him inside the club house. It was now barely 
geven, i and the meeting was appointed at eight. The Amphi 
of the day was glad of a few minutes to inspect the proceedin 
what proceedings, good heavens, what preparations! The caffettiere of 
the “ Chequers” was as inexorable, as surly, and crabbed as he of the 
“Crab.” Heat had, it would seem, proved no less pernicious to the 
iees within doors, than the sharp frost to the malmsey-flowing fountains 
without. Every particle of snow had melted, every drop of liqueur in 
the Maraschino flasks had evaporated, and the reception of the marches- 
sino, however interesting, would, most likely, turn out a very dry cere- 
mony. 

} Now in Italy, no less than in England, whatever folk may think to 
the contrary, eating and drinking is the great business of life. Indeed 
the “ Casino Apuano,” with all the prestige of its name, was in fact a 
mere 7'rattoria, a better kind of cook and confectioner’s shop, with a 
bisea or hell to it. The magnates of the land met there to treat each 
other alla Romana, that is, each paying his own share of the scot. There 
was a restaurateur and café attached to the establishment, and the con- 
sumers settled their scores as they could best. 

Every chance for a supper or even for the meagrest buffet was at an end 
for the evening. It required all the eloquence of the distracted marquis 
to prevail upon the ill-humoured beadles to light as many tapers as 
would prevent the members striking their heads against each other. For, 
the chandeliers in the grand salon were only lighted on state occasions, 
and the head-waiter had not been told who he should look up to for 


The representatives of the ruling houses of Lunigiana gradually, mean- 
time, began to drop in. The new candidate was to come last, and his — 
father had directed him to outside, while he was warming up his col- 
leagues to a proper degree of enthusiasm in his behalf. The members 
were rather astonished than pleased at the hooting and pelting with which 
each had been saluted, on the se sem 2 threshol y of them 
cast ‘a suspicious look round the gloomy hall at the bare and desolate side- 
boards. An air of langour and discomfiture was depicted in their long 
faces, some of them had even husbanded their appetites for the solemnity. 
An eldest son, and an only son, was an important matter, no doubt, buta 

, substantial, genial supper, was an object also. Indeed the two 
ings were pretty well identified in their brains. One could not be 
without the other ; the presence of one could not make up for the other’s 


Some of the most intimate friends of the marquis, however, strove to 
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smother their i so far as to make up to him with well-bred 


well-acted cordiality ; till, recovering from the chill 
of ir that weighed down his spirits, the fond parent requested his 
friends to be seated, and proceeded to open the business of the evening. 
_ Meanwhile, Florestano Pavesi de Negri, the innocent cause of all this 
distress and agony, had quitted his father’s mansion, leisurely and reluc- 
tantly wending his way to the Casino. 

A liberal education, a free intercourse with the world, a prolon 
journey to the North, whither he had accompanied his Genoese relative, 
and perhaps natural gifts of sounder sense, had set him widely at variance 
with his father’s obsolete notions. He was nowhere more at at ease than 
amidst all the tawdry = and pompous dulness of his ancestral 
dwelling. The father himself was even more surprised than delighted 
at the prolonged stay of his darling boy, in the present instance, unaware 
of the spell of Teresina’s black eyes, by which all the wonder had been 
achieved. | 

During these three months of the young officer’s furlough, the lovers 
had frequent interviews. Teresina’s uncle was hardly just to her in his 
panegyrics of her charms. Teresina had a cultivated mind—the result 
of early education with her parents at Genoa; and a naturally radiant 
wit to set off those limited acquirements to ten times their positive amount ; 
and the delighted Florestan was soon made aware that the low-born 
maiden might be, in every respect, a meet companion for a man of even 
higher pretensions than his own. 

How far the young lord, with penury staring him in the face, might be 
also actuated by less romantic considerations of the money-lender’s posi- 
tion, and of the probable reversion of his strong-box to his lovely niece 
need not here be discussed ; neither shall we inquire to what extent, a 
malicious wish to inflict the deepest and most incurable wound on the old 
marquis, by inveigling his son into a mésalliance with the usurer’s child, 
might have tended to enlist the latter in the lover's cause, and brought 
him to enter into their views with an alacrity that exceeded their bright- 
est anticipations. Suffice it, that the very best understanding reigned 
between the trio; the old marquis’s views being only by one of them, 
re upon as a grave obstacle to the consummation of their common 

esire. 

Full of these thoughts the enamoured youth tarried under the windows 
of his black-eyed maiden. He was tall and well-made, and wrapped as 
he was in the broad folds of his military cloak, his fine stature assumed 
gigantic dimensions in the deep shade of night. His cocked hat was 
lowered over his brow, and the lofty plume waved’gracefully in the wind. 
Suddenly a streak of light darted through the Genoese’s door, and danced 
fitfully over the frosty pavement. The broad, rubicund face of the money- 
lender shone on the threshold, animated with a grin of delight at having 
caught the lurker about his premises. He had been in ambush for him. 
He beckoned the youth in, pushed him through the entrance, and was 
soon heard bolting and barring the door from within. 

Immediately he busied himself about his guest’s comforts with an 
eagerness such as he had never before exhibited. He took his plumed 
hat from his head, disencumbered him of his cloak, took the sword from 
his side, as if constituting him his prisoner, and as he took one article 
after another from him, he threw them on his shoulder, put them under 
his arms, taking possession of them with a cunning look, as if he had some 
great design upon them. Finally, he led the way into his cheerful par- 
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, set the perplexed gallant by the side of his own blushing Teresa, 
a him i, and make hitnself at home, and left the fond couple 
to the enjoyment of their unlooked-for bliss, while he walked away car- 
rying the youth’s trappings along with him. 

Half-past eight, nine, had in the meantime struck at the clock'of the 
Casino, and the noble dotard was not yet at the end of his long-winded 
harangue. He had traced his genealogy as far back as the founder of 
the family, the first Florestano, who had slain in battle the King of 
Macoco, a mighty monarch from the very centre of Africa, who 
crossed over to Italy in the suite of Genseric the Vandal, and as, agree- 
ably to the manners of those chivalrous times, he had brought home with 
him the spoils of the vanquished, and ever afterwards wore on the battle- 
field the very Pavese or shield taken from the negro king—he had thus 
given origin to the patronymic appellation of Pavese del Negro, in which, 
with the very slightest possible modification, the family gloried to’ the 

t day. The orator proceeded to unfold the subsequent exploits of 
one hundred and fifty of the lineal inheritors of that proud name, and 
after a brief and modest allusion to his humble self, he launched out into 
the praises of the hopeful heir, the hero of the night, whom he described 
not only as a restorer of the glories of the house, but also as a vindi- 
cator ed all the honours and privileges of the order his redoubted audience 
belonged to. 

Here paternal and patrician emotion ran away with the noble speaker. 
Unconscious of the yawns, low but deep, that hunger and ennui forced 


‘from the very heart of his well-bred colleagues, unaware of the murmurs 


of the storming multitude outside, he prolonged his entangled and tau- 
tological peroration, till he no longer knew what fell from his lips. 

A sense of uneasiness, of ill-dissembled impatience, wonder, and in- 
dignation at the Marchesino’s unaccountable absence might be perceived 
in him, in the midst of all his warmth of delivery. He. stole frequent 
hurried glances at the door, where his eye, however, was only met by the 
impassible, stolid look of the head-beadle. He shifted his posture from 
right to left, he fretted and fidgetted. A thought, a terrible one, shot 
through his head,—that the rabble—that Quartin—that the enemy 
might have waylaid, arrested,—who knows ? murdered the expected one. 

At last he came to a sudden pause. There were footsteps in the 
vestibule ; a black panache was seen waving on the threshold. “ Here 
he is !” exclaimed he, no longer gery to em master his feelings; andi 
with the quickness and springiness of his better days, he bounded from 
his elevated station, and rushed to the candidate’s rencounter. : 

Every eye was naturally turned in the direction of the new comer. 
The youth, hitherto a mere boy, and permanently domiciled abroad, was: 
utferly unknown to many in the assemblage ; and the father’s exaggerated 
encomiums had set expectation on the utmost stretch. 

The new candidate stepped forward all wrapped in his ample cloak, 
without removing his plumed shako: the heavy tramp of his iron heel 
resounded fiercely on the marble floor, and his ponderous falchion formi- 
dably rattled and clattered after him. There was staggering in his tread, 

ich the already prepossessed bystanders attributed to his filial emotion. 
He held his hands stretched forwards towards his aged parent, and clum- 
sily enough, truth to say, he hobbled and blundered up to him. The 
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marquis, however, went two-thirds of the to meet him, and 

With as a movement, however, after the first » he drew 
back in dismay. He uttered a ery of alarm: cold drops of horror 
oozed from his countenance. 

There was universal amazement : many of the nobles moved forward : 
the marquis threw himself in the arms of the nearest. 
| the new member, as if enjoying the consternation he had 
created, lifted up his dark countenance from the folds of his mantle: he 
——— , scornfully round, and broke out into a tremendous, tri- 

hant salute 
ms was Sibillin, Girolamo's versatile friend, the phoenix of donkeys ! 

And behold, as with the shifting of scenes at a melodrama, in, after 
the donkey, came the donkey-master, in, after him, howling, roaring, 
bawling, streamed the tag-rag and bobtail. Taken by surprise, 
illustrious members jumped up from their seats. They thronged like 
sheep, now to one corner, now to the opposite, anywhere, far from the 
contact of the unwashed invaders. The contest never lasted a minute. 
Out at the back-doors, out at the windows, vanished the routed aristo- 
cracy. The mobocracy had for once carried the day. 

Our friend the marquis alone held his ground, being too far out of his 
senses to think of escape. A fatal suspicion as to his son’s fate lingered 
also in his mind, in the midst of all that dismal turmoil. ) 

“« My son ?” he cried out to Girolamo. “ Villain, what has become of 

son ?” 

“ Safe enough, my lord marquis,” said the Genoese. “ My Lord Flo- 
restan sends his best compliments, and begs to acquaint your lordship, 
that he is now face to face with Teresa, whilst the parish priest of Vignola 
is splicing the noose for them.” 

“ Base traitor!” exclaimed the old lord, as he made hastily for the 
door. “ My carriage! what ho! my domestics !” 

“ Your lacqueys and carriage send also their respects. The latter se- 
questered at my bidding: the former in quest of new masters. And, my 
lord marquis, the bailiffs have possession of the palace since sunset. At 
sunrise the execution begins.” | 

The marquis hurried from the spot followed by a yell of derision. The 
rabble went steadily to work. Malandrino and Spungino issued from 
the multitude, and the land soon flowed with milk and honey. 

On the orgie that ensued, we beg that a veil may be drawn. 

The marquis found the information imparted by the blunt money- 
lender perfectly correct. That night he had no left to lay his head 
under. He slept at a friend’s and arose another man—from sheer necessity, 
a wiser man in the morning. He sanctioned the young people’s union. 
The wreck of his property was restored unencumbered to him. He in- 
sisted, however, that his son and bride, no less than the hated donkey- 
trainer, should forthwith remove from Pontremoli. With this condition 
they complied, and the three, together with the immortal Sibillin, are now 
thriving at Chiavari. 

Neither the marquis himself, nor any of his colleagues, ever again set 
aa on aca 38 ro shrine of their idle pastimes. ea a 

out to slice for a station-house, and, as far as regards Pontremoli, 
there is an end for ever of the Casino. 
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THE ALCALDE OF ZALAMEA.’ 
By Jonn OxENFORD. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Tue extracts from this drama are translated on a principle different from 
that adopted in the preceding tales. The ordinary blank verse, hitherto em- 
ployed, gave them a similarity to the works of the old English dramatists, 
which, while it tended tomake them popular, deprived them of their national 
peculiarity. The measure now is that of the originals. The rhyme peculiar 
to Spain, which is known as the Rima asonante has been disregarded, for 
its adoption would involve a difficulty perhaps insurmountable, and even if 
it were surmounted no effect perceptible to an English ear would be pro- 
duced. But where rhyme, all so called, has been adopted by the 
author it is also used here, and the rhymes occur in the same order as in 
the original. The labour of translation is much increased by this method 
—the same adopted by a connoisseur of the Spanish drama, who wrote in 
“‘Blackwood” some years ago, and from whose versions I took the hint 
for improvement,—but it has the great advantage of exhibiting to the 
reader an important distinction between the English and the Spanish 
dramatists, namely, the variety of metre which the latter employs, and 


which always gives to his work something of a lyrical character.—J. O. 


Cuap. I. 


THE noise and bustle of the Spanish army on the march of Philip IT. to 
take possession of his newly-acquired kingdom of Portugal, may be easily 
conceived from the following dialogue, in which Rebolledo, a soldier, Chispa, 
@ woman attached to him, and one or two other soldiers are the speakers. 


Rebolledo.—May a curse upon him fall, 
Who thus makes us march apace, 
Trudging on from place to place 
Without rest. 
All.— Amen, say all. 
Rebolledo.— Are we but a gipsy throng, 
That we tramp in such a manner, 
Following a roll’d up banner 
And a drum? ' 
First Soldier.— Complaints again ! 
Rebolledo.—Which awhile its tumult ceasing 
Grants us all the mighty blessing, 
: Not to split our heads in twain. 
First Soldier.—Prithee, grumble not so fast ; 
For our trouble and vexation, 
We shall find a consolation 
In our quarters, man, at last. 
Rebolledo.—If I die upon the way, 
What are quarters, man, to me? 
Or if living I should be, 
Will —- lodge me—who can say? 
The des—this I know— 
Will inform the commissary, 
That if we no longer tarry, 
All the needful hey’ll bestow. 
zr 2 
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He will say at first, no doubt, 


There’s no chance of his complying, 


For the soldiers all are dying. 
If they bring their money out, 
He says: Soldiers, we’re forbidden 
an order to remain, 

e must march away again. 
So we tale off, roughly ridden, 
We must all comply, you see, 
With this order melancholy, 


Which makes him a monk, most jolly, 


But a mendicant of me. 
So, if Zalamea sees us 
In its walls to-night, I swear 
That when once I’m station’d there, 
If to march on they should tease us, 
You will have to go without me ; 
In my lifetime o'er and o’er, 
I have run away before— 
I confess it—do not doubt me. 
First Soldier. —By a miserable end 
Has the soldier often paid 
For such tricks, I am afraid ; 
And the case it does not mend, 
That as general we have 
Don Lope de Figuerroa, 
Upon whom they all bestow a* 
Name as being stout and brave. 
But in dealing curses round, 
In his blasphemies and swearing, 
In his ranting and his tearing 
He’s unrivall'd I'll be bound. 
He’s a judge who hates delay, 
Does his business at a stroke. 
Rebolledo.—Now, my masters, that’s no joke, 
Still I'll stick to what I say. 
Second Soldier.—Faith, is this a cause for bragging ? 
Rebolledo.—’Tis not for myself I fear, 
But for this poor creature here, 
Whom behind me I am dragging. 
Chispa.—Seiior Rebolledo, no— 
Such anxiety I scorn. 
Bearded was my soul when born,— 
You have known it long ago. 
Quite insulting is your fear, 
I have join’d the army sure, 
Ev’ry labour we endure, 
With a gallant heart to bear, 
Had I wish’d a life of ease, 
Surely I was most short-witted, 
When the Regidor I quitted. 
He had plenty if you please, 
There was not a month that pass’d, 
But of gifts he had a store, 
And there’s many a Regidor 
Who don’t hold his purse too fast. 
So, my boys, you see me here, 
Marching on with Rebolledo, 
Fit to do whate’er I may do, 
Without flinching, without fear. 
Give yourself no care about me. 












* Gentle reader, I know as well as you that * bestow a” is a queer ending of a 
line, but before you are too wrathful find a rhyme for “ Figuerroa,” without men- 


tioning a boa-constrictor or the name of a person or place. 


that something of doggrel does not accord with the spirit of the original.—J. O. 


Nor am I at all sure 
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Rebolledo.—Nay, by Heav’n above, I swear, 
You are crown of all the fair. 
Soldier.—That’s a truth, man, never doubt me, 
Long live Chispa ! 
Rebolledo.— Yes, brav6 ! 
And the sentiment I double, 
If to cheer us in our trouble 
As we up hill—down hill go, 
She will chant a lively stanza, 
Making all the air resound. 
Chispa.—Y our petition, sir, has found 
In the castanet its answer. 
Rebolledo.—Ay, and I will take a share, 
So you'll all look out, my hearties, 
And give sentence on the parties. 
Soldier.—Bravo, man, you've spoken fair. 


(Rebolledo and Chispa sing. 
Chispa.—I am, titiri, titiri, tina, Chispa sing.) 


Flow’r of the jacarandina.* 
Rebolledo.—I am, titiri, titiri, taina, 
Flow’r of the jacarandaina, 
Chispa.—Let the Ensign march to battle, 
And the Captain, off go he ! 
Rebolledo.—Those may kill the Moors who like it, 
Moors have done no harm to me. 
Chispa.—Knock the peel about the oven, 
Bread in plenty there must be. 
Rebolledo.—Hostess, quick, and kill a chicken, 
Mutton don’t agree with me. (End of song.) 
Soldier.—Here’s the tow’r, so sing no more, 
Though the music which you sung, 
In my ears so sweetly rung, : 
I regret the journey’s o’er. 
But, however, as you knew, 
: Here we all are forced to stay. 
Rebolledo.—Is that Zalamea, pray? 
Chispa.—That the belfry soon will show. 
Do not, sir, so much regret, 
That my song so soon is o’er, 
Plenty of occasions more 
There will be to hear it yet. 
This is most enlivening, 
That when all in every case, 
Love to show a weeping face, 
I, in every case can sing. 


Now the sergeant of the company had discovered, in the town of Za- 
lamea, aremarkably pretty peasant girl, and wishing to oblige his captain, 
Don Alvaro de Ataide, had contrived that the latter should be quartered 
on her father, Pedro Crespo. ‘This man, though belonging to the 
peasant class, possessed immense wealth, and was, moreover, as particular 
about his family honour as the highest noble in Castile. ‘To the courteous 
he was courteous in return, but to a rough address he would invariably 
return a rough answer, without caring a maravedi for the rank of the 
person addressing him. Among his fellow-townsmen he was greatly re- 
spected, and was capable of holding the highest municipal offices. 

This same Pedro Crespo, asa loyal subject of his most Catholic Majesty 
Philip II., could not but be too happy to lodge in his house the soldiers in the 
service of that virtuous monarch. But while determined to show his new guests 


as 


* “ Jacarandina” signifies a troop of ragamufiins, and this sort of vagabond song 
is called a “ Jacara.”—J. O. 
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ity, he thought it would be quite as well that they should 
see nothing of his daughter Isabel, whom, therefore, he put in a room at 
the top of cube ery cman ys sage 9 em mma 
highly approved o is arrangement, notions of propriety were 
quite us rigid as those of her father. There was also a son, Juan, who thought 
oye foe lv. ag altogether the Crespo family was or oe 
of exceedingly parti , who held every thing like an affair of 
gallantry in the greatest 
ths eoosaciiinery measures with to Isabel, though unexcep- 
tionably proper, were considered ingly annoying by the gallant 
captain, who found he ng a Op atch ta wr dipemnsone 
He did not indeed believe that Isabel would prove so lovely as the sergeant 
had described her, but at the same time he thought that an amour with 
his host’s daughter would be a very agreeable me of filling up a spare 
hour. The first point was to get an opportunity of seeing her, and for 
this purpose he held a consultation with the soldier Rebolledo, whose gra- 
titude he secured by promising to obtain for him and Chispa the right of 
opening a gaming-booth for the amusement of the army. It was decided 
t a sham quarrel should be got up between the captain and Rebolledo, 
and that the latter should fly for refuge to the women’s apartment, 
whither the captain should follow him with a drawn sword. ~ 
The plan was carried into execution, and t about a general up- 
roar. Rebolledo and the captain were followed by old Crespo and Juan, 
the latter of whom at once saw through the trick, and began to quarrel 
with the captain in spite of the remonstrances of his father, who did not 
believe that any wrong had been intended. When the disturbance was at 
its height, and the captain and Juan had both drawn their swords, the 
stout old general Don Lope de Figuerroa, who had just reached Zalamea, 
heard the noise, and at once entered the house. Mildness, as we have seen, 
was by no means the characteristic of Don Lope, and on this occasion the 
pain he endured from a wound in the leg, caused him to be even less mild 
than usual. It was, indeed, most annoying, as he said, that the very first 
spectacle which presented itself on his entering the town was a quarrel 
between the inhabitants and the soldiers. In an ill-humour with all the 
em he told the captain and Rebolledo to remove instantly to another 
odging, as he himself intended to remain in Crespo’s house. The whole ° 
affair wound up with a violent altercation between the two old men, 
Crespo declaring that he would kill any soldier who made any attempt 
against his honour, and the general swearing that he would hang up on 
the spot any peasant who should lay a finger on a soldier. They separated 
in a state of mutual dissatisfaction ; Don Lope, who was most renowned 
for his proficiency in swearing, being not a little astonished that he had 
found a peasant who could swear as well as himself. 


Cuap. II. 


Axtuovex the captain was removed from Crespo’s house, the impression 
of the lovely Isabel not been effaced from his mind. The sergeant, 
much as he had been struck by the girl’s beauty, was greatly astonished 
that so wild a passion, as filled the heart of the sijeute, ool ke inspired 
by one single sight of her. But the captain replied : 
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Pray, what further cause could be 

Than this one sole act of seeing ! 

All at once the glimm’ring embers 

Blaze into a burning fire, 

The abyss at once becomes 

A sulphureous volcano. 

All at once the flash is kindled, 

Which destroys what it encounters, 

All at once the roaring cannon 

Vomits forth its load of horror, 

Wonder not if all at once, 

Love, which is a four-fold fire, 

Lightning, cannon, noise, and flame, 
‘ Levels, burns, alarms, and wounds us. 

Again consulting with his old allies, Rebolledo and Chispa, it was 
settled that a serenade should be played before Crespo’s house, in order to 
allure Isabel to the window. 

We are by no means surprised to find that Don Lope de Figuerroa 
and old Crespo, when better acquainted with each other, lanes remark- 
ably good friends. Their positions were different, but their humours 
were congenial, and there was o_o. in the rough old general’s notions 
of discipline, which was not altogether dissimilar from the sturdy peasant’s 


view of honour. In the evening Crespo entertained Don Lope in his 
garden, the beauties of which he thus deseribed : 


Tis a pleasant little garden, 

Which my daughter takes delight in— 
Seat yourself: the gentle breezes 
There are sounding through the leaves 
Of these vines and verdant summits, 
Full a thousand measures playing; 
Keeping time by this clear fountain, 
This guitar of pearls and silver; 
Well-tuned strings are all the pebbles 
Over frets of brightest gold; 

Pardon if the only music 

Is the sound of instruments 

Without singers to delight you, 
Without voices to amuse you, 

For the little birds which warble, 
Which alone are my musicians, 

Do not love to sing at night, 

And you know I cannot force them. 


Even Isabel and Ines were allowed to join the party, and Juan was so. 
anxious to follow the profession of a soldier, that he expressed a wish that 
Don Lope would take him under his special protection. While the 
different parties were conversing in a friendly manner, the sound of the 
serenaders was heard in the street. Don Lope, Crespo, and Juan, all 
rushed upon them, and a grand scuffle in the dark ensued, which ended 
in the intruders escaping, and Don Lepe and Crespo engaging by mistake 
in single combat. On discovering their error they were amused, 
having admired his adversary’s skill in fencing. Finding that Captaii 
Alonso’s company had something to do with the disturbance, Don Lope 
ordered it to leave the town. 

Prior to the departure of Don Lope de Figuerroa, who was to take 
Juan with him, the old peasant gave the following advice to his son“con- 
cerning his future conduct : 
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Now, my son, while Sefior Lope 
Is for 


Hear my counsel in the presence 
Of your sister and your cousin. 

By the grace of God, my Juan, 
You were born of li purer 
Than the Sun, alt a peasant. 
Both the facts I choose to tell you. 
One, that you may never hum 

So your pride noble spirit, 

As, desponding and faint-hearted, 
To resign all thoughts of rising 

To be higher ;—And the other, 
That by vain and empty efforts, 
You may ne’er be cast down lower. 
To the two considerations 

Give an equal weight, yet humbly ; 
For if humble and right-minded, 
You will make the good remember’d 
You have done, and to oblivion 
Cast events which prove unhappy 
For the proud and overbearing. ; 
Many who the world have enter’d 
With some heavy stain upon them, 
Have, by humbleness removed it. 
Many who have enter’d stainless, 
Have in life become dishonour’d 

By their foolish want of foresight. 
Boy, be cautious above measure, 
Generous and open-handed ; 

Doff your hat, and spend your money, 
If you wish for friends in plenty. 
Far beyond the worth of gold 
Which the sun on Indian soil 
Breeds, and which the sea consumes, 
Is the love of all around you. 

Never lightly speak of women, 

For I tell you, the most humble 
Has a claim to veneration ;— 

After all, they gave us birth. 

Do not fight for ev’ry trifle; 

For, when in the towns I see 

Many folks, who study fencing, 

To myself I often say ; 

This is not the sort of school 

We should have ; ’tis thus I reason; 
’*Tis not much to teach a man 

How to fight with skill and spirit. 
No, ’twere better far to teach him 
What to fight for. I declare, 

Were there but a single master 

Who would teach—not how to fight, 
But the proper cause for fighting, 

All would send their sons as pupils. 





















































The departure of the general and Juan left Crespo’s house in a defence- 
less condition against the attempt of Captain Alonso. Accordingly, 
when the old peasant was sitting in the open air with his niece and 
daughter, the captain, with his confidential soldiers, suddenly secured 
Crespo and I who were carried off different ways. 
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Cuap. III. 


Poor Crespo was tied by the lawless soldiers to a tree, in which condi- 
tion he remained till he was found by his daughter Isabel, who a 
in a state of the deepest distress. She insisted that her father, before she 
unbound him, should hear what had befallen her. The captain had 
taken her toa lonely place, and there had forcibly dishonoured her. Her 
brother Juan, whose horse had fallen, had chanced to be near the spot 
and immediately attacked and wounded the captain. The timid girl had 
fled from the scene of contention, fearing that i brother might slay her 
before she had explained that her misfortune had occurred without any 
guilty intention on her part, The story being told, she loosened her 

ther from the tree, and desired him to kill her, but, convinced that she 
had meant no wrong, he simply told her to rise from her knees, and deter- 
mined to return with her to Ae now melancholy home, and afterwards 

lace her in a convent. On their way, they were met by an emissary 

m the municipal court of Zalamea, with the intelligence that Crespo 
had been elected alcalde, or local judge of the town. This officer, though 
chosen from persons of plebeian race, was armed with considerable power 
in his district. 

The captain, who had been only slightly wounded by Juan, was unluckily 
brought by his sergeant to the town of Zalamea—and, moreover, into the 
very room where the municipal council was held. For these local aatho- 
rities, however, the captain did not care, as he knew that, being in the 
service of the king, a council of war had alone the right to judge of any 
offences he might commit. 

Crespo, with his staff of office as alcalde, entered the room, attended 
by the persons of his court. When he was in the presence of the man 
who had so deeply injured him in the tender point of family honour, he 
ordered his attendants to quit him, and requested the captain to dismiss 
his soldiers. ‘They were now alone, and Crespo thus addressed the 
captain : 

. Having by my rank as judge 
Exercised the power of office, 
That to hear I might compel you, 
Now I cast my staff aside, 

And as one man to another 


All my grief I wish to tell you. 
(Casts aside the staff-) 
Now we find ourselves alone, 
Senor Don Alonso, now 
Let us both discourse more clearly, 
So that all the heavy sorrows 
Which, at present, are imprison’d 
In the dungeon of my ‘bosom, 
May not swell with such a force 
As to break the bonds of silence. 
Know I am an honest man, 
Who if he his birth had chosen 
Had not suffer’d— Heaven bear witness,— 
E’en the slightest stain or blemish 
In himself, if the ambition 
Of his soul could have effaced it. 
Even here among my equals 
I have made them all respect me. 
By assembly and by council 














to tell about the vices 
And the faults of one another. 

Oh, I would to God, seior, 

That to know them were sufficient. 


Something should be left for patience. 
Sefior, we must not allow 

All by time to be accomplish’d ; 
Something we must do ourselves, 

If an error we would cover; 

Now this error is most grievous, 
And though willing to conceal it, 
This I cannot do, God knows. 

If this wrong remain’d a secret 
Deeply buried in my bosom, 

Ishould act not as I’m acting, 

But to shun the pain of talking 
Should endure my grief with patience. 
If a remedy I seek 

For so palpable an insult, 

This demand for satisfaction 

Is no remedy, but vengeance, 

While from plan to plan I wander, 

I can find no more than one, 

Which for me is good—for you 

Far from ill ; mark, I would give you, 
From this moment, all my fortune; . 
Neither to support myself 

Nor my son, whom I will seize 

And before your feet will fling him— 
I will keep a single coin, 

We will be content with begging 
For subsistence, should there be 

Not another mode of living. 

If you wish it, from this moment 
You may brand us both with S.* 
And then sell us in the market, 

And the price which you obtain, 
Shall increase my daughter’s dowry. 
Oh, restore a reputation 








* The sign of aslave,—J. O. 
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You have crush’d. I do not think 
That honour it will blemish. 
Nay, I'm sure that the advantage 

hich your sons may lose, seiior, 
They will gain with 2 lustre, 

ter 

From a father such pon 
In Castile there is a 
That the horse (the saw is true) 
Bears the saddle. Look, seior, (Kneeling.) 
At your feet I’m humbly kneeling, 
And my bitter tears are falling 
O’er my snowy beard. My heart, 
Gazing on the snow and water, 
Thinks my beard away is melting. 
Well, what is’t Iseek? That honour, 
That of pense aang have deprived me. 
Though it is own, it seems, 
While I ask you for it humbly, 
That the thing which I am seeking 
Is no longer mine but yours. 
Mark, moreover, I can take it, 
With my hands, but do not choose, 
Rather wishing you should give it. 


To this request of Crespo to marry his daughter, the captain only re- 
ed with scorn and contumely. But Crespo was not to be wron 
with impunity, and without stopping to inquire into the nice distinction 
‘ between municipal and military jurisdiction, he ordered his officers to seize 
the captain and keep him in confinement. He also arrested his son Juan, 
alleging that it was for breach of discipline, but really to keep him from 
r. 


is violent proceeding came to the knowledge of Don Lope de 
Figuerroa, who hurried back to Zalamea in a furious passion. He could 
ectly sympathise with the grief felt by Crespo at his daughter’s dis- 
nour, but the notion of an alcalde daring to try a cause which belonged 
to a military tribunal, and to imprison the person of a soldier, was in the 
highest degree repugnant to his views as a disciplinarian. He therefore 
insisted on the immediate release of the captain, and on being informed 
by Crespo that any attempt at force would be resisted by a discharge of 
arquebusses, desired his soldiers to load their cannon, and reduce not only 
the town-house but the whole of Zalamea to ashes, in case his orders 
should not be complied with. 

In the midst of this tumult, which promised to be far more serious than | 
any which had happened in Zalamea since the unlucky halt of the army, 
King Philip II. arrived. He heard the whole of the case, and though 
listened without disapproval to Crespo’s justification of his conduct, he was 
not a little astounded when the alcalde, opening the doors of the town- 
house, showed him the strangled body of the captain, upon whom he had 
executed summary justice. Crespo, _ Seba to excuse this strong act of 
alocal tribunal, explained that the law of the land had but one body, 
though its hands were numerous, and that it little mattered which hand 
did an act that was right in itself. When the king had heard the affair 
to the end, he was so much pleased with the conduct of rea that, 
whereas his office was only temporary, he declared that he should be per- 
petual 
ALCALDE OF ZALAMEA. 
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PART IV. 
THE CLEARING OF THE DAY. 


Cuar. XVII. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


Ir was a clear, fresh morning in the very infancy of autumn; the air 
was cool and free; the sky checquered with passing clouds. Fairfax took 
off his hat to let the wind come freely upon fis burning brow. It seemed 
to revive him, to calm his thoughts, and they arranged themselves into 
more regular trains as he walked on and began to climb the hill, ‘‘ There 
is something dark and mysterious under this,” he said to himself. 
“What can it be? To suppose her guilty of any evil act, of any deceit 
whatever, is out of the question—and yet this is very strange. What 
have I done to alienate her affection—and so suddenly, too? In a moment 
—in one brief moment—in the midst of our greatest love and happiness, 
to see so complete and terrible a change is, indeed, beyond all explanation. 
But it cannot be endured longer—her affection is gone—her confidence. 
She shrinks from me—she does not trust me. We must part:” and 
Fairfax set his teeth hard, and mourned over broken hopes. ‘ We must 
pert ” he repeated, “ after so brief a period of happiness, after such a short 

am of passionate love—we must part! I shall love her ever still ; but 
she shall shrink from me no more. She shall no longer tremble at the ap- 
proach of the husband of her choice—Oh, God ! this is very hard to bear.” 

He went on climbing the moor by the narrow path which had been 
followed by poor old Doctor Kenmore on the night of his murder. He 
did not absolutely gaze over the scene around, for he was far too busy 
with the internal world ; but still beautiful nature has her influence like 
the spell of music, which lulls, even when we listen not, and hear unwil- 
lingly. The wide, free landscape, the moor all purple with the heath, 
the long lines of light and shade, the blue airy tint that spread over the 
whole, the flitting shadows as they wandered across before his unobservant 
eye, the fresh, free air were impressive of calmness and of gentleness. 
All that was harsh in his thoughts was softened by God's beautiful 
creation ; a holier and more benevolent spirit seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere than in any dwelling made with hands, and when he had 
nearly reached the top of the ascent, he paused, and sat himself down on a 
boundary stone marking the separation of two parishes. 

** Poor Margaret,” he said, “ I will make one more effort. She suffers, 
Tam sure. I will try once more.” 

By a strange coincidence he had seated himself within a yard or two 
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of the very spot where the body of Doctor Kenmore had been found. 
His back was turned towards the ruined cottage or hut which I have men- 
tioned, and his face towards Allenchurch and Brownswick. All was still 
and silent ; the grasshopper was heard, but that was all. A crow winged 
its slow flight along, but nought else was_seen to stir in the wide air ; and 
on earth the only moving thing was a wreath of blue smoke which rose 
up from a cottage chimney down far below, and curled slowly up till it 
had passed the line of the hill and caught the fresh breeze. 

One could have heard the tread of a beetle, and Fairfax distinguished 
the fall of afootstep behind him. It was a dull and heavy step like that 
of a peasant; but he did not wish his thoughts to be disturbed even by a 
rude “ Good-morning,” and therefore he paid no attention, keeping hi 
eyes fixed in a forward direction over the declivity of the moor. he ste 
came closer and closer, so near that Fairfax thought, ‘ The fellow will 
run over me,” when suddenly he heard a rush and a struggle, and a loud 
yoice exclaim, ‘“‘ Damn thee, wouldst thou kill him as thou killedst the old 
doctor?” and at the same moment a large stone flew past him, slightly 
brushing his shoulder and grazing his cheek. 

As may well be supposed, Fairfax started up and turned round, when 
he beheld, within two yards of him, the idiot, Tommy Hicks, struggling 
in the strong grasp of Jacob Halliday. 

“On my life and soul he had nearly done it,” said the man, holding 
him firmly. ‘I hope he did not hit you, sir. Another minute and he 
would have dashed your brains out.” 

“‘ Many thanks,” answered Fairfax; “but this must go on no longer, 
Halliday. We must tie him. The unhappy creature must be put 
under restraint. Here, we will tie his arms with my silk handkerchief, 
and take him down to Brownswick. He should have been confined in 
some asylum years ago.” 

“ Ay, that he should,” said Jacob Halliday, aiding to bind the idiot, 
which was not done without a tremendous struggle, “ I always said so.” 

“ Now his legs,” said Fairfax, “ his own cravat will do.” 

“ But if we tie his legs, sir, how can he walk to Brownswick ?” asked 
Halliday, naturally enough. 

“Do it for the present, at all events,” replied Fairfax, “we can loose 
him a little afterwards,” and Jacob did as he was directed. 

It was all done very rapidly, although the idiot resisted vehemently, 
and was very vociferous, shouting out, “I won’t be hanged—I won't be . 
panged, you vermin. There must be a crowner’s quest—I won't be 

ged.” 

Seeing that he was fully impressed with the idea that they were going 
to hang him, Fairfax assured him, not only that such was not the case, 
but that nobody was going to hurt him in any way. When he was 
secured completely so as to be unable to move hand or foot, Fairfax 
touched Jacob Halliday’s arm, saying, “Come to a little distance. I 
wish to speak with you for a moment.” 

“ Now they’re going to fetch a rope,” cried Tommy Hicks. ‘Oh! I 
won't be hanged—I won't, I won't,” and making an effort to run he fell 
forward, and there lay howling. 

_“ Now, Halliday,” said Fairfax, when they had got about fifty paces 
distant, “you just now used a very strange, but most important expression 
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i ing to that wretch. I heard distinctly say, ‘ wouldst 
iit! hina ac'thou killedst the old doctor?” « ~ 
“J was a fool for my pains, sir,” replied the man, looking down 


“I think not, Halliday,” said Allan Fairfax, ‘you were acting a good 
part in saving my life, whi was, at all events, in danger, and you gave 
way to a good and generous in what you said. 

“| did save your life, ten ces to one, Sir Allan,” answered the 
man, “for in another minute he would have knocked your brains out with 
that monstrous big stone ; but I was a fool, innaticlen, for saying what 
I did, for of course now you will go and tell all about it ; and'I ekall be 
forced to speak too, and get myself into trouble.” | 

“ For saving my life you shall be well rewarded,” replied Fairfax, “ and 
the law of England requires no man to get himself into trouble, as you 
call it. You can never be called upon to say any thing that can injure 
yourself. I partly divine your objections from what I have heard of your 
pursuits ; but in giving evidence in regard to the horrid deed to which you 
alluded, no question can vo sepa upon you which can at all tend to 
criminate you. Of this I pledge you my word, and would explain further 
if I knew the circumstances.” 

Jacob Halliday rubbed his head. ‘“ Well, sir,” he said, at length, “ you 
did me a kind turn a day or two ago, and I am sure you are a man of 
honour, and won’t repeat a word of what I am going to say without my 
consent.” 

“ Of that I give you my word,” answered Fairfax; ‘‘ but I tell you 
fairly, Halliday, I shall give information to the magistrates at once of 
what you did say to the idiot when you came up, so that an investigation 
must take place, and it is much better for you to have and friendly 
advice as to what your own course should be during that investigation, 
than to go to it unprepared, and perhaps commit yourself.” | 

“ That’s very true, sir,” said Jacob Halliday, “very true, indeed ; and I 
have often thought of telling all, too, and should have done it, if it had 
not been for fear of getting myself into trouble. I should have jumped 
over that, however, if I had seen any other poor fellow accused ; but I 
o_o it was no good when there was only the idiot to blame, for it 
was he who did it, and I saw him.” 

“ But let me hear the whole particulars, Halliday,” said Fairfax. ‘ You 
might have placed yourself in very unpleasant circumstances.” 

“Not I,” replied the labourer, “I never touched a penny, and knew 
nothing about it, but that it was done and who did it. The way of it 
was this, sir, and as I am going to tell you every thing, I hold you to 
your honour that you won’t say a word—How the brute is howling ; I 
a would hold his tongue.” After this exclamation he proceeded 
as follows :-— 


JACOB HALLIDAY’S TALE. 


“ You see, sir, I was driven to desperation. There was my wife and 
my boy to feed and clothe, and not able to do a hand's turn to help. My 
were seven shillings a week, and the rent of my cottage was one 
sixpence. I had five and sixpence to keep and cover three persons, 
and that only as long as I was well and hearty. Ben and I spoke to our 
master about it, at 


he treated us like dogs, because he knew we could 
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get no out-door relief from the Union, and that we should do any thing 
rather than be driven into a place which is worse than a prison, have 
our little goods sold, and be forced to live se from our wives and chil- 
dren. One day, however, he was cursing the game which had 
some of his crops, and said he wondered the labourers, whocame teasi 
about low wages, did not help themselves to victuals, while there was 
of it running in the fields. So, sir, I took the hint, and turned poacher; 
put I was not a bit the more obliged to Farmer Stumps, and often thought, 
and said, too, that he ought to be one of the first to suffer, for driving men 
to do what was not right, just to pinch something of their pay. Well, sir, 
about that time, Tommy Hicks went to live with Ben. I had had the offer 
of him and five shillings a week to keep him; but my wife said she’d never eat 
a morsel after he came into the house, and I had a great hatred to the lump 
too. However, at Ben’s I saw him very often, and he somehow took a 
fancy to me, and found out what I was about with the for 
gh he is a born natural, he is as cunning as the devil ; he used 
t. come out and help me, and wonderful how s he was at it. I have 
often thought he must be a bit of a beast himself, he knew all their wa 
so well. ‘Then came that business of the fire in Farmer Stumps’s rick- 
yard ; and I know they always suspected I did it. I did not, however, I 
ive you my word, though I knew it was going to be done—that I don’t 
. But I was very sure that, with one thing or another, it would 
hard with me if I was caught poaching. I did not leave off for all that, 
notwithstanding, and though it was a bad time of year, I used to go out 
to keep the pot boiling, and especially used to pick up a good deal round 
about that old tumbled-down hut there, for it is a regular walk for all 
sorts.of game from the great west coppice, where there is such a deal, 
down to Pemberton’s farm fields in the hollow. Well, one night when 
Ben was so ill, I came down here and set all my traps and things, 
and got into the hut to watch what would come of it, and a few minutes 
after, Tommy came down and joined me; and a curious way he was in 
that night to be sure—madder than ever if possible ; for something had 
e wrong with him up at Ben's, and he kept muttering, and cursing, 
and laughing, till he half frightened even me. I could hardly keep him 
quiet. At last we heard a gulp and a flapping, and I knew it was an old 
cock pheasant had got his neck in a noose, which I had stuck be- 
tween two bushes just in his walk, and I ran and got him out in a great 
hurry, for I was not likely to get many, and this was a wonderful. 
chance, for it was after roosting time. I found afterwards that he had 
alame wing, which was the reason he kept — so late. I should 
havé told you the moon was shining very clear ; and when I had got my 
bird I happened to look up to the eastward there, and saw a man coming 
down the path. So I crept back to the hut upon my hands and knees. 
But when T got back Tommy Hicks was not there. There was never 
knowing what he would do the next minute, and I was resolved to 
look after him as soon as the man was past, for I thought he would spoi 
the sport. Looking out through the chink of the door, I soon saw 
the person who was coming was good old Doctor Kenmore, but I took 
no notice, thinking he would soon go by, and then I could look after the 
Natural ; but just when he got to those tall bushes that you see there, 
up 1 ae Tommy Hicks from behind them, and hit him a great blow 
on the back of the head with a stone, as big as a gallon loaf; and down 
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fell old gentleman, just like an ox in the shambles, I ran out ag 
hard Sad ae t hold of the devil just as he had got the stone 
ACH lr 


the 
as 
to hit again. T were plenty of hard words between us, as 
may think, and I had a great ssind.e herataalied Wa epine out for 
, for he answered just like a fool as he is, that he had a right to hit 
doctor, because the doctor had hit him ; and I could not find in my 
heart to hurt the Natural. When I looked at the poor old man I found 
he was quite dead. There was no breath in him at all, and I felt so sick 
at my heart, I did not know what todo. Tommy Hicks had sneaked 
bit away by this time, and after standing and looking for I dare say five 
minutes, I heard some people talking at a distance, and thought the best 
that I could do was to run home as fast as possible. I said to myself | 
could think over it till to-morrow, as to what I should do about telling ; 
and a terrible night I had of it to be sure. But when the morning came 
I fancied there would be no use of telling of the idiot, unless somebod 
else was accused, and | said to myself too, ‘ if you do tell, they will as 
ou what you were doing down there at the hut, and you'll get into trouble, 
and so I held my tongue till this blessed day.” ’ 

“ But I have heard he was robbed as well as murdered,” said Fairfax, 
“ and a large sum of money taken from his person.” 

“ And so he was, sir,”” answered Jacob Halliday, “but it was all the 
idiot’s doing, for he is desperate cute after what he calls property ; and it 
would be a good thing if one could get him to tell where he put it all. 
I have asked him more than once ; but I never could get at it, for he 
is as cunning as a magpie, and hides away things in all sorts of holes: and 
now, sir, I should be glad to know what I had best do.” 

“‘ There seems to me, Halliday, only one thing for you to do; namely, 
to go down with me to the magistrates at once. I shall give informa- 
tion of the attack the idiot made upon me, and relate how you interfered 
to save me, as well as the words that you spoke to the idiot when you 
ran up. You must then give your cnideat in regard to the old man’s 
death. If asked what you were doing at the hut, you can refuse to 
answer. They have no power to compel you; and, perhaps, by the in- 
formation which you can give, we may be able to discover some of the 
articles which were taken from the person of the dead man, so as to fix the 
crime more fully upon Hicks than your unsupported testimony can do.” 

“ But if we don’t, do you think, sir, they'll suspect me?” asked Jacob 
Halliday, musing. ; 

“I think not,” answered Fairfax, “for your very exclamation, in 
coming up to my assistance, is presumptive proof that you had no share 
in the deed yourself.” 

“ So it is, sir,” replied Halliday, “at least it ought to be.” 

* “ And it will be,’’ said Fairfax, “but you cannot help seeing that the 
affair must now be investigated socal and, depend upon it, the only 
way to escape suspicion yourself, is to give every tsa it is in your 
power to afford, without, of course, doing any thing to criminate your- 
self. We shall have some trouble to get him down to Brownswick, I am 
afraid, but we can obtain assistance at Allenchurch.” 

“ Oh, ay, we can get a cart, sir,” replied Jacob Halliday, who seemed 
satisfied with his companion’s reasoning ; “ and, indeed, it is high time 
that Master Tommy was shut up, for he'll do more mischief if we don’t 
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«He has done too much already,” said Fairfax, “in truth, the 
ways of Heaven are strange and wonderful. How many destinies have 
been affected by the acts of one miserable lunatic.” 

He knew not yet how far his own fate and happiness had been af- 
fected. 
oung baronet’s expectations were fulfilled to the utmost in regard 
to the difficulties of getting the idiot down to Brownswick. He resisted, 
he refused to walk, he threw himself down upon the ground, he bit with 
his teeth like a wild beast when any one strove to raise him, and it was 
not till the assistance of two more strong men had been obtained that he 
éould be forced on as far as Allenchurch. There, however, a light cart 
was procured, and Tommy Hicks: being placed therein, the rest of the 
way was easily performed. Much was the wonder and admiration of the 
townspeople to see the well-known idiot brought into the place in a cart 
bound hand and foot, and Sir Allan. Fairfax following, with a fresh scar 
the side of his face. A crowd gathered as the vehicle proceeded, 
which had swelled to many hundreds by the time it reached the door of 
the town-hall. Many, too, were the questions asked, but the only reply 
obtained was, that ~ sdb Hicks had attempted to dash out Fairfax’s 
brains with a large stone, and in the midst of a good deal of noise and 
confusion, he was carried out, resisting, as far as he could, and borne up 
toa room adjoining that where the magistrates usually assembled. But 
what took place in the justice-room must have a chapter to itself. 


Cuap. XVIII. 


THE MURDER OUT. 


“Pray, what magistrates are assembled ?” asked Allan Fairfax of the 
constable whom he found in the hall. 

“ Sir Stephen Grizly and Mr. Hankum, sir,” replied the other, “ they 
are waiting for Mr. Greensides.” 

“ Then be so good as to inform them that I wish to speak with them 
directly,” said Fairfax, and in another minute he was ushered into the 
presence of the two justices. Both greeted him warmly, and expressed 
their regret to hear that Lady Fairfax was unwell ; but the young baro- 
net, with a somewhat cloudy brow, brought that part of the subject to a 
speedy close, and then proceeded to say, “ I have come, gentlemen, to lay 
a charge of assault against a madman in this neighbourhood, who has at- 
teinpted to dash my brains out with a stone. He is a very dangerous 
_ ; and I must say that I think it extraordinary he has been suf- 

d to wander about the country so long.” 

“Oh, my dear Sir Allan,” replied the chairman, interrupting him be- 
fore he had. quite done, with a low laugh, ‘‘ you know every country town 
must have one fool at least at liberty. Now, the people of Brownswick 
are all so wise, that we could not find a more inoffensive one on whom to 
bestow the freedom of our city. But to be serious, the matter should 
have been taken up before, pre shall be now.” 


“Tam afraid that the fact of its not having been taken up before,” 
answered Allan Fairfax, ‘has led to a catastrophe of a very painful kind, 
~ July.—vou, LXXX. NO, CCCXIX. U 
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his evidence without prevarication or disguise. me, I 

nor would it be of any benefit to do so ; but I 

am sure that, if i he will throw light upon an event which has 

hitherto ined in darkness. I believe ee a ee 
impossible, with judicious treatment, to gai m 

idiot himself some clue to the property which was upon the person of 1 

or at all events to obtain more substantial proofs 

of the facts than the mere testimony of one witness of no very good re- 


“ Leave him to me, leave him to me,” said Sir Stephen Grizly, “I 
am accustomed to deal with my friend Tommy, and I will get the truth 
out of him by one means or another; but we will hear Halliday’s state- 
ment first. He's a terrible fellow after hares and rabbits, but not so bad a 
man as he is called. Poor Tommy, it seems, is somewhat worse than he 
was said to be ; and now, gentlemen, you must not object to my proceed- 
ing a little informally with Master Hicks, for you see madmen are no 

ists, and we must humour them a little—Ah, here comes Mr. 
Greensides.—Constable, bring in Tommy Hicks and Jacob Halliday, and 
while we take down Sir Allan’s information, you may just as well amuse 
our friend Tom in the corner with any thing you can get hold of.” 

“¢ He's awful uproarious, your worship,” said the constable. 

“ The more reason for putting him into a good humour,” replied Sir 

“show him my stick with the head carved it, and ask 

ae he aa a oman ny oes Spee spe pens 

would ; but you can kee out telling 
them to call another Sa Is tenons 8 ; 

While the prisoner and his accuser were being brought in, the case 
was explained to the other worthy magistrate, who had just entered, 
Fairfax’s information was taken, and the court constituted iteclE, the young 
baronet seating himself at the corner of the table. Tommy Hicks was 
carried in screaming ; but the constable did not try his powers upon him 
in vain ; and while Halliday was brought forward, the fury of the 
the 
of 


| 


ually subsided into a wild and incoherent conversation with 
iil allienaiines wihienden aiadianel be. toatentn him in case 
need ; and at the end of about ten minutes he was heard laughing 


aloud 

In the meantime Halliday made his deposition without varying from 
his statement to Fairfax in the slightest particular. He omitted, it is true, 
all mention of the motives which had led him to the ruinous hut upon 
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the moor, and when Mr. Hankum asked him what took him there, he 


«<] thought I was not to be asked that question.” 

_. © You are not to answer it unless you like,” replied Sir Stephen Grizly; 
“there is a very great difference, Jacob, between magistrates being per- 
mitted to ask questions and witnesses being obliged to answer them. 

“ Well, then, please your worship, I would rather not,” said Halliday, 
with a low bow to Mr. Hankum. 

“The court is at liberty to guess, Jacob,” said Sir Stephen, winkin 
at him ; “and we have no great difficulty im the present case. Suger 
tell me what became of all the money and other articles that were 
the af peor old. Doster Kennioe @h. Oh tie abtipeaialie 
aD iawn you gut. d:edpy af the ankdating haheedhdeonmnee?? 

“ Yes, your worship,” replied the clerk, and went to fetch it, while 
Halliday answered, for his part, 

«“T don’t know, sir. I never saw of them but once, and then I 
eanght Tommy looking at the head of a stick which I could swear was 
the poor old gentleman's. He ran away as soonas he saw I was watching 
him, and went into Mrs. Grimeditche itche’s cottage, where he lives now 
since he left my cousin Ben. I should not wonder if it was hid some- 
where thereabouts.” 

“Can you give us a notion of where?” asked the magistrate ; “do 

know the cottage well ?” 

“ Can't say I do,” answered Jacob Halliday, ‘‘I haven't been in it for 
these ten years, because you see, your worship, she’s my wife’s aunt, and 
ene | and ly know 

“An nt reason,” replied Sir Bc ou positive 
nothing a arene ® __ Annet 

“ Nothing at all,” answered Halli y- 

“Then you may fall back a little,” said the magistrate, ‘but wait 
there, for you will have to sign your ition, and we may want to ask 
some more questions. We must have the cottage searched.” 

Halliday then retired from the room, not feeling quite comfortable ; 
for there was a consciousness that some suspicion attached to himself 
which he could not shake off, and he would have given two or three fingers 
of his right hand to know that something would oecur to fix the guilt 
more distinctly upon Tommy Hicks. 

“Now tell my friend Tommy,” said Sir Stephen Griuly, as soon as 
the other was gone, “that I want to speak a word to him about the 
cane.” 

The idiot had by this time quite forgotten his terrors, and walked for- 
ward to the table without hesitation on hearing the magistrate’s message 
exactly in his own words. 

“ Ah, Tommy, how do you do?” said Sir Stephen; “take a seat, 
Tommy—Give Mr. Hicks a chair; and let: us look at the cane. Now, 
Tommy, did you ever see a prettier head to a cane than that? See what 
® great nose there is. Now, tell me, if I had a mind to change, would 
a give me the head of old Doctor Kenmore’s cane — that ?” 

ommy Hicks laughed, but he replied, “ No, no,” witha sapient shake 
of the head. That was something gained, for it seemed like an admis- 
sion that he had it to give. His next answer, however, destroyed 
that impression. 
o2 
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“ And not, Tommy ?”’ asked the magistrate. 

« Scone his was a ea, and that’s nothing but wood,” replied 
Tommy Hicks ; “I've seen his a many of times.” 

“ But suppose I cover that all with gold, nose and all,” said the per- 


‘Severin magistrate. 

The idiot's eyes twinkled, but still he was too cunning for the snare ; 
and he answered, 

“‘ No, no, that won't do.” 

“ And why not ?” asked Sir Stephen. ‘I want that head of a stick 

much,.and you can do nothing with it.” 

“Oh yes I can,” cried Tommy Hicks, thrown off his guard; “but 
what do you want it for ?” | 

“T want every thing of old Doctor Kenmore’s that I can get,” replied 
Sir Stephen, apparently not noticing the former part of this reply, “just 
out of spite, Tommy. I want to know what became of them all, and 
I'll give any man who tells me something very nice.” 

At the same time he beckoned to the constable, who came up, and a 
‘whi conversation took place between the magistrate and the officer, 
which seemed to excite some uneasiness in the idiot, for he moved to and 
fro on his chair, and at length exclaimed, 

* What is all that about ?” 

“Nothing to you, Tommy,” replied Sir Stephen, “ only Iam going to 
give these gentlemen some marmalade.” 

“Orange marmalade ?” asked Tommy Hicks, with a very voracious 

ression of countenance. 

“Yes,” said Sir Stephen, “do you like it abe: | some, constable. 
Now, I'll tell you what, Tommy, I'll give you a whole pound of the 
most delicious orange marmalade, if you will tel me where you put all 
the things that were about the old doctor when you spited him on the 
moor.” 

But the idiot only shook his head, and remained firm, till the constable 
returned with an immense large jar of sweetmeat, and Sir Stephen, 
dipping in & spoon, put some out on a plate, and sent it to Mr. Green- 

es. 


“T'll tell,” cried Tommy Hicks, at the sight of a temptation to him 
irresistible. ‘J’ll tell if you promise not to hang me—for Jacob Halliday 
always says I ought to be hanged.” 

“ Oh dear, no,” replied Sir Stephen, “Jacob’s a fool. We'll not hang 
you at all, Tommy.” 

Pan put me in the stocks, as old Jenkins did?” asked Tommy 
‘Hic 

“ No, nor put you in the stocks,” replied the magistrate, and, at the 
same time, he dipped the spoon in the jar again. 

*“T’ll tell !” cried the idiot. “ Give it to me.” 

“No, no, Tommy. Tell first, and feast after,” said Sir Stephen ; but 
seeing a dull shade come over the unhappy man’s face, he added quickly, 
“Tl give you a taste, just to get your tongue in order. Take him that 
qpecnlal, constable.” 

« The order was immediately obeyed, but the quantity given was skil- 
fully apportioned to stimulate rather than appease appetite ; and after 
‘Tommy Hicks had swallowed the whole at i, a mouthful, he cried, 

“ Now, I'll tell. But you'll give me the whole pot ?” 
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. * The whole,” replied Sir Stephen. ‘ Nobody else shall have a spoon- 

full, unless you stop answering; then I'll give some to one, and sonie to’ 
another, till it is all gone. Now, tell me, Tommy, like a man, where did 
you put the notes and money ?” 

a The yellow ones in the thatch of Ben’s cottage, and the silver in my: 

,” replied Tommy Hicks ; “ the yellow’s there now. I counted it by 
the moon t’ other night.” 

The magistrate looked at the notes of the coroner's inquest, and asked, 
_ “The head of the stick, what did you do with that ?” 

. “It’s at Mother Grimsditche’s,” said the idiot, “in a hole by the pig- 

», Ay, that is what you are wanting, I know well enough.” 

“ And the buckles out of his shoes ?” asked the magistrate. 

But. Tommy Hicks did not answer for a minute, leering at Fairfax 
with a sinister, sneering expression, by no means benevolent. Sir Stephen 
put the spoon in the jar again, and the idiot exclaimed eagerly, pointing 
at the young baronet, 

“TI poked them into his leather-box, through the chink, and then he 
came and took it away, and stole my buckles.” 

Fairfax had usually a good deal of command over himself, except 
where there was an immediate wound inflicted upon those prejudices, or 

-nourished and morbidly acute sensations, of which most men have 
gome ; but now he started up off his chair, exclaiming, 

“Good Heavens !” 

He sat down again the next instant ; and Sir Stephen, without noticing 
the little incident, went on with his examination of the idiot. 

“Tet me see. His watch ; did you take his watch ?” 

No, no,” answered Tommy Hicks, with a wonderfully cunning look. 
“T knew better than that. A watch talks. It goes tick, tick, tick. I will 
have no talking things.” . 

“Thank you, Tommy; thank you,” said the magistrate. ‘I think 
that will do. You may give him the pot, constable—but stay; did you 
take any thing else?” 

“Nothing but the big key,” replied the idiot ; “and that I dropped 
down on Ben’s floor that night; and when I saw it in Bella’s hands the 
next day, I would not ask for it, because Jacob had said I should be 
hanged if it was found out how I had spited the old doctor. Ay, he hit 
me with a stick, and I hit him with a stone, and that is all fair.” 

“Give him the pot,” said Sir Stephen. “I think we must commit 
him for trial, gentlemen ; but, by your leave, we will say nothing about 
the marmalade.” 

_* Without which we should have done no good,” said Mr. Hankum. 

“The great moving powers are rarely seen,” replied the ee in the 
chair, who was at bottom a man of sense; “but it is not only that: a 
scribe shows his good discretion always, in omitting every thing that 
does not give dignity to his narration. Every thing important in the 
world has something ludicrous in it—its marmalade, in fact ; but history 
suppresses the ludicrous, and we will suppress the marmalade, lest some 
foolish writer should get hold of the record, Mr. Greensides, and held us 
up to posterity as ‘ The Marmalade Magistrates.’ And now we want but 
one more testimony. Make out the warrant, Mr. Clerk: may I ask Sir 
owe F airfax, if he can confirm this poor creature’s statement regarding 

kles ?” 
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‘So far as having found a pair of large silver buckles in my 
manteau which I mt De Halas cottage fo “T can fully 
1 had left teau at iday’s or several da 
and just in aay the eve of sailing fndiasT called and took ik 
away. I did not open it for some time, for I had things more fitted for 
sea; but when I did, I found the buckles. I put them in my writing-desk, 
and have them now ; for I felt a curiosity to know how they came where 


I found them.” 
“ Pray, were you aware of Doctor Kenmore’s death, Sir Allan, at the 


i took e portmanteau awa ?”” demanded Mr. Greensides. 

« Certain not,”’ answered Fai with the blood glowing warm in 
his cheek, sensations difficult to define. “I never heard of his 
death till I returned to England, not four months ago.” . 

“ Or perhaps he would not have taken away the portmanteau at all,” 
whispered Sir Stephen to Mr. Hankum. “I think he ought to give the 
idiot something handsome ; but we must give him room in the gaol.—Is 
the warrant ready? Now, Tommy, as a further reward for having told - 
the whole truth, I have to tell you that you shall be removed from Mrs. 
Grimsditche’s, which I know you hate, to a fine airy room in Brownswick, 
and be lodged, boarded, and clothed by your grateful country.” 

“ Perhaps, with a hempen cravat,” whispered Mr. Greensides. 

‘Oh dear, no,” answered the worthy chairman, “every sort of folly is 
punished in England except the greatest. ‘Tommy Hicks’ wisdom is too 
well known for him to run any risk.” 

The warrant was placed before the chairman and signed, and Tommy 
Hicks was quietly removed from the justice-room, eating his marmalade 
all the way. Jacob Halliday was then recalled to sign his deposition, 
and an immediate search was ordered for the stolen property in the places 
which the idiot had indicated. , 

“IT will _ down — buckles immediately,” said Sir Allan Fairfax, 
as he rose to ; “if you are not sitting, I su my servant had 
better deliver “ama the dlerk * ‘ pote d 

“To-morrow will be quite time enough,” said Sir Stephen, “for I 
think we shall rise directly. Indeed, we might sit as long as a hen with- 
out hatching such a as has come forth to-day. We are really much 
obliged to you, Sir Allan, for having brought this dark affair to light. 
There can ome ag disagreeable, 1-may say painful, in a little 
neighbourhood like this, than to have suspicions continually hovering 
a a dark clouds, overshadowing from time to time very good sorts 
of people.” 

airfax cordially agreed with him, and went away musing. By some 
link he did not clearly see what the events which had just been brought 
to light connected themselves with the unhappy change which had taken 
place in his domestic life. He asked himself 4 ret could have seen 
the buckles in his desk, for he recollected that the alteration in her whole 
demeanour was to be dated from that day when he had sent her the key. 
But then he asked himself again, and the questions were most painful, 
“ Could Margaret Graham have examined other parts of the desk besides 
that to which he had directed her attention ? [Even if she had, and had 
found the buckles there, and had recognised them, was it like her to sus- 
pect her hushand—him whom she professed to love and honour above all 
men—from an accidental circumstance like that ?” Thus he proceeded 
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to reason, without knowing all the facts—a course which men are some- 
times obliged to pursue, but which they do pursue much more frequently 
than is needful—and thus he went on torturing his own heart with in- 
quiries which he could not answer. Nevertheless, for Fairfax’s character 
was a peculiar one in some respects, he drew a de of relief from sup- 
posing an explanation of Margaret’s conduct. at it should have a 
cause, though an insufficient one, was some comfort, and he said to him- 
self as he entered the garden-gate, 

“We must have a full explanation : frankness on both parts is the only 
thing which can save us from misery. I shall soon know whether I am 
to be wretched or happy for life.—Where is your mistress ?” he de- 
thanded of the servant w he found in the hall. 

She is in the back drawing-room, sir,” replied the man, “ and she 
told me to tell you that she wished to see ou as soon as you came in.” 

“Very well,” cried Fairfax, and walked on. 











THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 
BY J. E, CARPENTER, E8Q. 


“ Tuer tell me, dear father, each gem in the sky 
That sparkles at night is a star, 

But why do they dwell in those regions so high, 
And shed their cold lustre so far ? 

I know that the sun makes the blossoms to spring, 

_ _ That it gives to the flow’rets their birth, 

But what are the stars? do they nothing but fling 

Their cold rays of light upon earth ?” 


“ My child, it is said, that yon stars in the sky, 
Are worlds that are fashion’d like this, | 

Where the souls of the good and the gentle who die, 
Assemble together in bliss ; 

And the rays that they shed o’er the earth is the light 
Of His glory whose throne is above, 

That tell us, who dwell in these regions of night, 
How great is His goodness and love.” 


“ Then, father, why still press your hand to your brow, 
Why still are your cheeks pale with care ? 
If all that was gentle be dwelling there now, 
Dear mother, I know, must be there.” 
“Thou chidest me well,” said the father, with pain, 
“ Thy wisdom is greater by far, 
We may mourn for the lost, but we should not complain, 
While we gaze on each beautiful star.” . 
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A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


No. V. 
Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 


Anecdotes of the late Charles Mathews, the Comedian—The Poet Camp. 
bell; his Vanity as an Author rebuked by a pious Shoemaker; Malicious 
Pleasantry in Ridicule of his Slowness in Composition ; his Philanthropic 

_ Exertions for Human Improvement ; his deep Dejection at their occasional 
Failure ; the Picture of the Gipsy Girl; a Fit of Hypochondria; his Li- 
brary in Victoria-square ; his Burial in Westminster Abbey. 


Or the late Charles Mathews, the comedian, one of the most enter- 
taining members of Hill’s Sydenham company, my memory retains few, if ° 
any, gleanings which have not already been given to the public, in the full and 
d ightful Biography written by his widow. This lady, whom to know 
is to esteem, | am proud to reckon among my literary acquaintance, and 
gladly do I avail myself of this opportunity to waft to her all cordial good 
wishes from my “ loopholes of retreat,” as well as to express a hope that 
she may give to the world another volume of those “ Anecdotes of Actors,” 
and “ Desultory Recollections,” of which her store is so copious, and which 
none can narrate so pleasantly. The matchless power of mimicry pos- 
sessed by Charles Mathews, far from being confined to mere vocal flexi- 
bility, extended to the mind, look, and manner of the original ; so that 
the hearer was not less surprised by his intuition into character than by a 
copy of every external manifestation so faithful and minute, that you - 
seemed to behold a temporary metempsychosis. He was, indeed, 


Proteus for shape and mocking-bird for tongue. 


To possess such an unfailing source of merriment is a perilous temptation 
to its abuse; but he was too polite and kind-hearted to give unnecessary 
pain to any one, and knowing his mirth-provoking weapon to be irresis- 
tible, wielded it charily and considerately. Properly jealous of his great 
conversational talent, in which few men exceeded him, I have known him 
resist every solicitation to mimetic display, especially in great houses, if 
he had any reason to suspect that he had been invited, like Samson, to make 
sport for the Philistine lords. So well was he aware that “ ajest’s pros- 
perity lies in the ear of him who hears it,” that an evidently uncongenial 
company would seal his mouth for a whole evening ; while to an audience 
that could appreciate and laugh heartily at his waggery, he would pour 
forth its LiiaMenstible stores without solicitation or stint. 

This was eminently the case at our Noctes Sydenhamice, where eve 
boon companion ps! salute his brother gucst with “ Hey, fellow, well 
met ;” where all gravity was prohibited ; where each guest was sure to 
understand a joke when he heard it; whither every one came with a full 
determination to laugh and drown care. Small was the chance of escape 
for the luckless wight who presented any peculiarity which Mathews could 
seize and parody ; what then must have been the predicament of our host, 
who'was all peculiarity ; who was considered fair game by all his guests ; 
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and who was thus run down, like Actzon, by his own merry dogs ? And 
yet the subject of this cursory notice, however prompt and voluble in 
was apt to lose his readiness at any unexpected encountering. 
my return from the continent, after an absence of three years, I ran 
over to Worthing where he was then acting, to pay him a visit, when, 
after the first hearty salutation and an expression of surprise, he looked 
confused, and seemed quite at a loss what to say next. To relieve his 
embarrassment I asked after our old friend of Sydenham, the simple 
mention of whose name operating as a sort of charm, he instantly mi- 
micked his voice and manner, his guttural “ Pooh, pooh,” and prodigious 
exaggerations, running on without a moment's pause, until he had given 
mea most amusing account of all our old fellow Symposiarchs. It might 
have been said, without a catachresis, that he became himself agairti as 
soon as he had thrown himself into another ; he recovered his presence 
of mind by assuming that of an absent party. 

._His many bodily infirmities, and more especially the sad accident that 
lamed him for life, had tended to irritate a temper which his extreme sen- 
sitiveness sometimes rendered touchy, though his nature was always kind 
and genial. Among his little prandial peculiarities was a veeinen 
objection to mock-turtle soup, on account of some unwholesome ingredient 
with which, as he asserted, it was usually thickened. Once I met him ata 

y where several servants in succession having offered him a plate of his 
“ pet abhorrence,” he at length lost patience, uttered an angry “‘ No, I tell 
you !” and petulantly tossing up his elbow at the same time, upset a 
portion of the marr 4 compound upon his sleeve. Next day I again en- 
countered him at dinner, on he related what had rata 8 exclaiming, 
“Tam delighted beyond measure that my coat is spoiled ; I have locked 
it up; I wouldn’t have it cleaned for twenty pounds ; call to-morrow, 
‘and I'll show you the sleeve ; it stands of itself, stiff as the arm of a 
statue. You wouldn’t believe me when! told you, on good authority, 
that the lawyers sold all their old parchments to the pastrycooks, to make 
‘some villanous stuff called glaize or gelatine, or in plain English glue, 
out of which they manufacture jelly, or sell it to our poisoning cooks who 

" put it into their mock-turtle, ‘to make the gruel thick and slab.’” 

“ T have heard of a man eating his own words,” said James Smith, 
“but if your statement be true, a man may unconsciously have eaten his 
own acts and deeds.” 

“He may, he may!” cried Mathews. ‘ Egad, my friend, I thank 
= for the hint, it explains all about my confounded indigestion. Doubt- 

I havé some other man’s will in my stomach, which renders it so 
insubordinate to my own wi!l; I myself love roast pork and pium- 
pudding, but this alien will, nascent from some lawyer's office to my 
intestines, will not allow me to digest them. You have heard of the 
fellow with a bad asthma who exclaimed, ‘ If once I can get this trouble- 
some breath out of my body, I'll take good care it shall never get in 
again ;’ and I may well say the same of this parchment usurper who has 
taken possession of my stomach. How he got there is the wonder, for 
~__ Sate elapsed since I swallowed glue—I mean jelly or mock- 
turtle.” 

Grievously was he annoyed by the lateness of the dinners, whereby 
people condemned themselves to two or three previous dark and idle hours 
of intolerable ennui. These dark hours, indeed, constituted his béte noire, 
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and formed the subject of his incessant complaint ; nordid he fail to enter an 
additional protest when the long-deferred meal was not y served, 

“ Now a days,” I once heard him say, “I never know at what hour | 
may expect to get any thing to eat; but last week I was informed to a 
minute when I could not get a mouthful. While posting to Liverpool, 
where I had an appointment to attend a rehearsal, the sharp air made me 
uncommonly hungry, and as | —— a decent road-side inn, with the 
landlord standing at the door, I told the postilion to draw up, and called 
out from the window of the chaise, 

“ «Landlord, have you got any thing hot in the house ?” 

“ <No, sir.’ 

‘*¢ Any thing cold in the house ?” 

“ ¢ No, sir.’ 

“‘The deuce ! what then have you got in the house ? 

«¢* An execution, sir.’ 

“< « Poor fellow, sorry for you. Drive on, postilion.’” 

And this reminds me of another anecdote which—but if I run on in 
this manner I shall never have done, and I might unconsciously be re- 

ting stories inserted in the — biography to which the reader 
Oe already been referred. An author’s vanity and a graybeard’s licence 
may, perhaps, plead my excuse when I state, in conclusion, that on the 
death of this é ce comedian and excellent man, I was honoured by 
an application from his family to write a poetical inscription for his tomb- 
stone in St. Andrew’s church, Plymouth ; which melancholy duty I per- 
formed, and gave vent to my feelings of sorrow and respect in a subse- 
quent and longer tribute to his memory. 

The man of the highest literary eminence among the visitors to Hill’s 
cottage, at Sydenham, was indisputably the poet Campbell, and to him, 
therefore, I ought, perhaps, to have given precedence in the series of 
sketches which I am about to attempt. In this instance, however, mine 
will be hardly a sketch, hardly an outline, since his friend, Mr. Cyrus 
Redding, is contributing to the New Monthly Magazine a succession of 
papers which will constitute a portraiture much more finished and accu- 
rate than any that I could delineate. Another of his friends, Dr. Wil- 
liam Beattie, who attended him during his last illness at Boulogne, and 
who has procured for the purpose a valuable mass of documents and letters, 
has announced his intention of publishing a regular biography ; so that 
there is nothing left for the present writer but to pick up sa anecdotical 
strays and waifs as may, perchance, have escaped the knowledge, or have 
been deemed hardly worth the gathering, of other and more regular col- 
lectors. Though few men were more competent to discuss elevated and 
learned subjects, and to convey information as well as to confer pleasure 
by his manner of treating them, the poet, who was naturally suciable and 
hilarious, loved to unbend Apollo’s bow, and to indulge in the gibes, and 
gambols, and flashes of merriment “that were wont to set the table m 
a roar.” In these moods he would freely communicate ‘any little adven- 
ture in which he had been concerned, even though it turned the laugh of 
the auditory against himself, as was invariably the case when he related 
the following unexpected disappointment of his auctorial vanity. 

Walking up Holborn-hill, he perceived that he had burst his boot, and 
as it happened that the streets were rather wet, he turned into the first 
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where he could provide himself with a new pair, which was soon 
accomplished, when he wrote down his name and residence in an address- 
book kept for that purpose, directing the old boots to be sent home to 
him. No sooner had the shopkeeper read the words, “ Thomas Camp- 
bell, Essex Chambers, Duke-street, St. James’s,” than his countenance 
underwent a change, and bowing with an air of profound reverence, he 
said, or — whispered, as if his natural voice would not sufficiently 

is homage, 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I hope I am not taking too great a liberty ; 
I would not for the world be guilty of the smallest disrespect, but may 
I venture to inquire whether I have the honour of seeing in my shop the 
celebrated Mr. Thomas Campbell ?” 

“My dear friend,” said the bard, in relating this anecdote to me, “ I 
have heard so little lately of my literary reputation, for people have 
almost forgotten the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ that having, as I fondly ima- 
gined, caught a new and an ardent admirer, I resolved to play with the 

k alittle ; so I replied, looking as modest and unconscious as I could, 

“*T don’t exactly know whom you mean by the celebrated Mr. 
Thomas Campbell.’ 

“*QOh, sir,’ cried the fellow, ‘I meant Mr. Thomas Campbell, the 
African missionary—lI never heard of any other!’ 

“ An ignorant Muggletonian rascal!” ejaculated the bard, in narrating 
this misadventure, “I'll never buy another pair of boots of him as long 
as I live.” 

The poet’s residence among the grave Algerines did not destroy his 
taste a predtin quirks and quiddite; for he addressed from that mene 
@ poetical epistle tv the writer of these notices, full of puns and verbal 
conceits, to one of which I remember his alluding after his return to Eng- 
land. A reference having been made to him upon some question of 
chronology, he exclaimed, 

“That is a point upon which you should never apply to a Scotch 
Cam’el (thus did he always pronounce his own name), the whole clan have 
short memories, and I shall never forget my amazement when I first saw 
an African camel carrying a load of dates without the least apparent in- 
convenience.” 

I have heard him state, that when a child, knowing nothing of his 
animal namesake, he felt offended at the association, on reading in the 
Old Testament, that Jacob had “ much cattle, asses and camels,” but he 
probably did not expect this anecdote to be taken au pied de la lettre. 

Though he did not affect the character of a professed wag, he would 
sometimes indulge a vein of quiet, caustic drollery that might well have 
entitled him to his diploma as a successful jester, one instance of which I 
cannot refrain from recording. 

It may be in the recollection of my elderly readers that, early in the 
career of Napoleon he gave orders for seizing a German bookseller named 
Palm, who had published a libel against his person and government, for 
which offence he was brought to a court-martial and shot. Some time 
subsequent to this occurrence, the eminent firm of Longman & Co., after 
one of their annual book sales, gave a dinner, to which were invited the 
principal publishers of London, as well as a few of the most eminent 
authors, including the subject of this notice. After dinner, the conver- 
sation turned upon the daily aggressions and enormities of Buonaparte, 
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who was anathematised as a tyrant and a monster, to whom it was impos- 
sible to ascribe asingle good action. 

“ Not one—not one—not one,” was assentingly echoed by three times 
as many loyal bibliopolists. 

‘‘ Egad, gentlemen,” said the poet, with an arch smile, “ I cannot quite 
—e with ye. Ye seem, all of ye, to forget that he once shot a book- 
seller |” 

Few writings have attained long endurance which have not required a 
length of time for their composition; a literary as well as natural law 
seeming to require that longevity should demand an extended period of 
gestation. An elephant is not prolific, but its offspring outlives whole 
generations of the inferior animals whose incubation is of more frequent 
recurrence. Drudges are manually and mechanically quick, because the 
are intellectually slow ; men of genius are tardy, because the fertility of 
their minds supplies a superabundance of thought, and their high standard 
of taste renders them fastidious in the choice and perfection of their mate- 
rials, Their's is literally U’embarras des richesses, and such was especially 
the case with Campbell, the disbursement of whose mental opulence was 
checked and controlled by his high appreciation of art, as well as by his 
fear of compromising, in inferior works, the great reputation le had 
already acquired. In the sunset of his life, the shadow of his own great- 
ness frightened him, and yet he felt the necessity of keeping his name 
before the public, lest it should be forgotten. He knew that he could out- 
strip others, but the difficulty was to surpass himself. 

“* My good friend,” he once said to me, “if an author does not go for- 
wards he goes backwards; the world will not suffer him to stand still. When 
he has a hungry reputation to sustain, he is like a man with a ravenous 
beast in his house, he must feed it, or it will prey upon its owner.” 

With these feelings, he was the last man who should have undertaken, 
as he did in two or three instances, to get up a book for the publishers, 
invita Miverva ; an irksome and uncongenial task, in which he found it 
impossible to satisfy himself, even when the long protracted result of his 
labours gave satisfaction to the public. More than once have I heard him 
exclaim, when frittering away years upon the life of Mrs. Siddons,— 

** Confound the woman. I wish her career had not been so monotonous 
and so virtuous, for it does not afford me any supplies, either of incident 
or of scandal ; so that when I once get her off the stage of the theatre, I 
have not a word more to say.” . 

A professed scribe manne have dilated, to any extent, upon every thing 
and nothing, however irrelevant the matter; a substitution for genuine 
biography which Campbell was much too punctilious to adopt. 

In ridicule of the imputed rareness and difficulty of his literary parturi- 
tion, more especially when the offspring of his throes was poetical, one of 
his waggish friends used gravely to assert, that on passing his residence, 
at the time that he was writing “ Theodoric,” he observed the knocker to 
be tied up, and the street in front of the house to be covered with straw. 
Alarmed at these appearances he gently rang the bell, and inquired 
anxiously after the poet’s health. 

“Thank you, sir,” was the servant’s reply, ‘master is doing as well as 
can be expected.” 

‘Good heavens! as well as can be expected! what has happened to him?” 
“Why, sir, he was this morning delivered of a couplet !”’ 
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With the enlarged and liberal feeling of all true poets, Campbell had 
ever been enthusiastically devoted to the cause of liberty and human ad- 
yancement. A philanthropist in the most exalted sense of the word, he 
had pleaded the cause of humanity against the spoilers of Poland, the 
te of Spain, the enslavers of Greece, as well as against the bigots 
and oppressors of his native land. For many years had he fought the 

fight, undaunted and unwavering; but the continued disappoint- 
ment of his cherished aspirations, that hope deferred which the most 
ardent and generous spirits ever find it the most difficult to endure with 
patience, combined with waning health and increasing years, finall 
yed upon his noble mind, oppressing him with occasional attacks of 
Lesochoondis, and a morbid despair of all human improvement. The 
sweetest wine is the soonest soured ; and the milk of human kindness, 
wanting a fit recipient for its overflow, will sometimes turn to gall, and 
nerate both mental and corporeal disturbance. For the frustration of 
Fis benevolent yearnings he could find little compensation in domestic 
enjoyment, the death of his wife and the mental imbecility of his son, an 
only child, whom he had been obliged to place under restraint, having 
consigned him to a sad and solitary home. Perchance some act of in- 
dividual ingratitude may have further helped to Timonise his spirit ; but 
whatever may have been the cause, the effect was visible enough when, 
in one of my visits to the metropolis, I paid him my customary visit. 
Not without difficulty did I discover the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
which he had engaged a set of chambers. Various names were written 
on the door-post, but not that of which I was in search. I wandered 
from floor to floor with no better result ; and at length I summoned the 
porteress from below, who told me where to find the door of my friend’s 
apartment ; adding, that he would not have his name inscribed on it, be- 
cause he did not want to be ‘‘ bothered with visitors.” 

Undiscouraged by this warning, I ventured to knock at the portal, 
which was opened by the bard himself, who welcomed me with his usua 
cheerful cordiality, though his appearance led me to suspect that he was 
out of health ef out of spirits. After the first salutations had been ex- 
changed, I made inquiry about the London University, knowing that he 
had actively exerted himself in its establishment, though I was not aware 
that it was just then involved in some little temporary difficulty. ‘“ My 
dear friend,” was his reply, “don’t ask me a word about it. I never 
wish to hear its name mentioned. Don’t ask me about any thing upon 
the success of which I have set my heart, for you may be sure it’s a 
failure. All attempts at improving or benefiting my fellow-creatures I 
have given up forever. I have now had a pretty long experience, and 
I have at length come to the conclusion—I wish I had done so sooner— 
that our race is not destined to improve, even if it do not relapse into 
comparative barbarism. Ay, you may shake your head; I know you are 
a sanguine believer in a never-ceasing progress towards higher destinies; 
but for my own part I am satisfied that man is an incorrigible rascal, 
whose innate brutality will ever predominate over his modicum of 
rationality.” 

After he had run on in this strain for some time, I ventured to pro- 
test against his disparaging and gloomy views, predicting that they 
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would deepen into a fixed despondency, if he persisted in withdrawin 
from his friends, and shutting himself up like a monk in his cell. S 

“ Oh, I am at no loss for much better society than the world can give 
me,” was his reply ; “come hither and see what a charming companion 
I have.” 

So saying, he led me up to an oil-painting, of the size of life, repre. 
senting a handsome ipsy girl, the work, as he informed me, of a Polish 

igrant. In an enthusiastic and excited tone, he proceeded to give me 
the his tory of the picture, evidently quite unconscious of the hallucination 
the following narrative betrayed :— 

“JT was walking down Great Queen-street, when I saw this beautiful 
creature in a broker’s shop, gazing upon me with such a friendly smile, 
that I instantly stood transfixed. So much was I smitten with the 
painting, that I inquired the price, but finding that it was forty guineas, 
much more than I could afford to give, I uttered a deep sigh, and walked 
on to Long Acre. But the gipsy was still before me, smiling at me as | 
proceeded, and thus she continued to bless me with her lovely presence, 
until I reached my home. Even in the darkness of night it was just the 
same. I could not sleep, because those beautiful eyes were still benignly 
fixed upon mine ; and m the morning I asked myself, why I should be 
made miserable by not possessing that which forty guineas would obtain. 
I procured the money, accordingly, hurried to secure my beauty—there 
she is—and I would not take a hema guineas for her! See how she 
smiles upon me! so she does in whatever part of the room I may be 
placed, and even when I quit the room. How can I be solitary with such 
a sweet companion? I talk to her constantly, and she always gives me 
a gracious reply. You laugh, and I don’t wonder. Mark you, I don’t 
say that you, or any one else, can hear her mellifluous voice ; but I do, 
and that is quite enough to make her society charming, and more than 
enough to supply the place of all other companionship.” 

Seeing that it would be difficult, and, perhaps, hardly desirable to 
dispel an illusion which had a peculiar charm for his imaginative mind, 
I did not attempt to combat it, and willingly admitted the great beaut 
of his canvas innamorata. How long this species of nympholepsy lasted, 
I cannot say; I was told he had completely chased away the vaporous 
clouds by which his fine mind had been depressed, but one subsequent 
return of his hypochondria fell within my own immediate cognisance. 

From time to time he would run down to the provincial town in which 
I reside, on which occasions he passed the greater part of the day with 
me as long as he remained. One afternoon he made his appearance, 
evidently in deep dejection of spirits, telling me that he had given up 
his chambers, and after having tied up all his money, between one and 
two hundred pounds, intending to bring it with him, he had ensconced 
himself and his valise in the stage-coach, for the purpose of paying me a 
visit. When the coach arrived at Reigate, he suddenly recollected that 
he had left his money-bag on the table of his bed-room, whereupon he 
jumped instantly out, ordered a post-chaise, urged the postilion to drive 
as fast as possible, sped back to London, and had the satisfaction to find 
that the landlady had found and carefully locked up his treasure. The 
— dame, after having made him count it over in her presence, to be 
sure that nothing had been abstracted, again tied it up, secured it in his 
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ay and the money-laden bard, throwing himself into another stage, 
y reached his destination in safety. 

“ And why, in the name of wonder,” I demanded, “did you not pay it 
into your banker's ? and for what earthly purpose can you have come 
hither with so large a sum of money?” 

“ Pay it into my banker's!” exclaimed the poet, “ why, my good friend, 
] have just drawn it out. As to my purpose in doing so, I will disclose 
it to you ; but I do so in confidence. The fact is that I shall stay here 
for some time: I have secured capital apartments at the hotel ; I shall 
live handsomely until the money is all gone ; I shall then take advantage 
of some fine morning to go out in a boat, as if for the purpose of fishing ; 
and when we are at a sufficient distance from land, I have made up m 
mind to jump overboard, that I may take my leave for ever of a nail 
for-nothing and teful world, which no philanthropist can improve, 
and which no gentleman can wish to live in—I beg your pardon; you 
are willing, I believe, to take a prolonged lease of life: I am tired of 
nfine, and care not how soon I get rid of it.”’ 

I treated this as a joke, or as the splenetic effusion of the minute ; but 
his look and manner evinced a seriousness that pained and alarmed me. 
A few post-prandial glasses of wine, however, so completely chased away 
his blue devils, that he quickly became too much elevated in spirits to be 
quite guarded in his language; and subsequent meetings gave me occa- 
sion to observe, that very slight potations disturbed the equipoise of his 
mind. Bracing air, change of scene, and a little cheerful society, havin 
cured his morbid despondency, he returned to London in a few days, wi 
his health invigorated, and his money-bag unemptied. 

The last time I encountered ‘my friend was at his own house in 
Vietoria-square, Pimlico, where he took great delight in showing me his 
ibrary,—a projecting skylight room, built at the back of the premises. 

“This is much better than your study,” he said, rubbing his hands; 
“a library should be always lighted in this way; first, because it gives 

ou the command of the whole wall for your books; and secondly, 
use, instead of being tempted to sit at the window, and look out upon 
living knaves and fools, you hold a communion with the sur- 
rounding spirits of departed sages and philanthropists; or if you look 
upwards, you gaze out upon the pure and glorious heavens.” 

It will be seen that there was still a touch of misanthropy in his lan- 

pages but it was literally a fagon de parler; it never reached his 


Summoned to attend his burial, I performed the melancholy duty of 
following this eminent bard and distinguished man to his last, and most 
appropriate resting-place in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. 

is funeral suggested to me a short poem, with the last stanza of which 
I will conclude this brief and slight notice of Thomas Campbell :— 


To me, the humblest of the mourning band, 
Who knew the bard thro’ many a changeful year, 
It was a proud, sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave, and shed a parting tear. 
Seven lustres had he been my friend, 
Be that my plea when I suspend 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet’s bier. 
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THE BALLAD OF RUDIGER THE PROUD. 


BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


Hear how Rudiger the Proud 

Spoke, while riding on his way 
Where the brawling streams are loud, 

Amid the woods of Lindaunay. 
Young he was—of noble 

Goodly form and knightly air ; 
= the gleaming of the sunlight 

ouch’d his brow and golden hair. 


Thus he spoke—“ How fair this valley! 
Smiling in the morning’s sun ; 

Flowers around my on are springing, 
Glancing streams beside me run. 

O’er my head, in green luxuriance, 
Interlacing branches meet, 

*T wixt the boughs the sunlight shining, 
Gilds the turf beneath my feet. 


“ All around lie fertile ures; 
High above my e stands, 
Aagkeg o'er the forest ranges, 
Looking o'er the meadow-lands— 
O’er the stately forest ranges, 
Where, amid the rich green-wood, 
Fox and bristly boar lie hidden, 
Gallant hart and red-deer good. 


“O’er the flat and fertile meadows, 
Stored with sheep and mighty beeves; 

O’er the corn-fields, where the reapers 
Pile on high the lusty sheaves; 

O'er the hamlets, soft and smiling, 
Where the little children play, 

While the maidens from the orchards, 
Singing, bear the fruit away. 


“ O’er the wild and open country, 
Where, uncheck’d by bit or rein, 
Steeds, which never hand hath harness’d, 
- Rear the head and toss the mane. 
ar away to where the ocean, 
Breaking on the rocky shores, 
Bears the ships that seek my harbours 
With their freights of precious stores. 


“ All are mine, from tower to turret— 
From high mount to distant sea— 

Fertile pastures—open country— 
Forest ranges, fair and free. 

Mine is all that wealth can offer; 

@ Mine is all that rank can boast; 

Soon the maid I love shall bless me 


“Fair before me lies the future, 
Smooth the road, and t the bride 
Who on that high path shall ever 
Smile m Ne pont ph 
Lovely children surround me, 
Worthy heirs to such a crown, 
Round my couch shall gather, 
When my head in death lies down. 


“ When at last, mid years and honours, 
I, a great old man, shall die, 
Leaving good and proud example 
To a far posterity,— 
Still, though in my coffin sleeping, 
Ever great s be my fame, 
And the kings of earth envy 
My proud life and deathless name.” 


Thus spoke Rudiger the Proud, 
As he went upon his ae 
Heedless of the gathering cloud 
Above the woods of Lindaunay— 
Heedless how, ’mid troubled foamings, 
Heaven’s and earth’s wild waters meet, 
While no more the sunlight shining 
Gilds the turf beneath his feet. F 


Round him now the tempest gather’d— 
Howl’d the wind—the thunder roar’d— 
Through the whirl’d and tortured 
branches 
Down the heavy rain-drops pour’d ; 
¥eCalmiy still, begets riding, 
’d he on his way, 
Though Gx letiehnte—fases and fre- 
quent— 
Lit the woods of Lindaunay. 


While the herdsman leaves his cattle, 
While the reaper quits the sheaves, 
While the maidens from the orchards, 
beneath the sheltering eaves, 
While his steed with terror trembles, 
And from lairs in deep green wood, 
Flee the startled savage creatures — 
Bristly boar and red deer good. 


Once he raised his looks to Heaven, 
But with proud and changeless eye, . 
“ God,” he said, “ will from the tempest 
Shield the head he made so high.” 
Swift the answer came in lightning : 
Sudden from his swerving horse, 
Rudiger—by lightning levell’d— 





With the hand I prize the most. 


Sinks amid the torrent’s course. 
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THE PRIEST OF ISIS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 


IIl. 
THE CELL, 


Tue air was heavy and still. It crept through the murky cell with 
flagging wings, as if it feared to break the wizard muteness that was 
about. Not a gleam of light shone through the darkness, save where 
that pale cresset’s feeble ray gave out a sickly flame ; flickering against 
the wall, it but added fantastic horrors of its own to the too real terrors 
round. For chains encrusted with gore, and daggers rusting with red 
stains—whips, matted and torn from frequent use—fetters for the free 
hand, and the strong arm, and the swift foot—and tell-tale marks on the 
qlayey floor, which here and there was moist and slippery with undried 
pools of human blood, all these did the pale light reveal to the eyes of 
the bound and captive priest ; a fearful tale, too sadly read! 

Seated ona low wooden .stool, the wretched Zimnis had now full 
leisure to think over his crime in loving, where the Myriad-named* had 
forbidden. He had full leisure for calmness and repentance. But, as 
yet his heart beat too full for the stillness of reflection. He cared not 

r the guilt, he cared only for her punishment, and for their mutual 
separation. Were she safe, or were they to perish together, their souls 
breathed out in one last long embrace, the proud ones might do their 
worst, and he could smile at their tortures. . But alone—she afar off, 
suffering degradation or punishment which made the blood clot through 
his veins as he thought—he to be slain, and leave her. thus alone and 
defenceless, when but an hour’s space had given them both joy and life 
for ever—it was not cowardice which forced that heavy sigh—it was not 
cowardice which blanched his cheek and darkened his full eye! To be 
powerless, when every nerve is strained and every vein pulsing with 
eagerness to act ood dala t0 be bound, when the wild heart is speed- 
ing on its way with the swiftness of the falcon’s flight—to be chained, 
when the arm would raise and strike home—oh! surely hell hath no 

eater torment—surely the assEssors, when they condemn the unclean 
oy d its debased habitation, are more merciful than man’s nature and 

i ! 

“ Oéri! Oéri!” he groaned; “even now thy shrieks are penetrating 
through the thick walls of this loathsome cell! Even now I hear the 
hissing of thy crimson blood, as the heated iron tears thy tender flesh! 
—even now I see thee, beautiful and beloved! kneel at the feet of thy 
executioners, and pray them for mercy—in vain! Thy voice could 
charm Aphophist from his course, but may not move these ruthless 
souls to pity. And, again, if the very Gentile’s measure of tenderness 
be meted out to thee, with what maddening desecration of thy spirit’s 
holy temple is it clogged! The bright bird of pity will flee to thy aid, 





* Isis—the Myrionomous, 


¢ A pestilent serpent, slain by Horus. (Apollo and Python,) 
July,— vou, LXXX. NO. CCCXIX. x 
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yet the stern Baieth® will be fairer! The love of Semmuthis, of itself, 
could drag a soul to the lowest of the condemned! Oh, ye gods! sla 

us both on the instant—let our freed spirits wander, wrapped in eac 

other’s embrace, through the pathless ether! Slay us, ye gods! sla 

us now and together! Gods !—do I pray to the toms of policy ; 

he added, bitterly; “ what can the mute idols of the Ades do for the 
living man? And even if they exist in their glorious places, it is but 
with scorning that they look upon our ways!” and he hid his face, 
ae as he pronounced these fearful words with such passionate 
emphasis. 

P will not life, and the aid of thy kind, be dearer to thee?” said 
voice near. It was a woman’s voice, with a foreign accent hanging upon 
its silvery tones. . 

“ Ah!” sighed Zimnis, moving restlessly, ‘the cruel Typhonf hath 
— me ; he hath mocked at my misery, and made his sport of my 

ir.” 
"a Thou art not mocked,” said the same voice ; “‘ tell me, wilt thou 
flee, and with Oéri?” 

“Gods! this is too much!” groaned the priest, burying his face deeper 
in his robe. 

“Why this sorrow, when the cup of joy is held to thy lips ?” and a 
light touch was laid on his hand. 

This at the least was not fancy. He started up and stared wildly be- 
fore him. A young girl of exquisite shape and beauty, Rinteel in & 
foreign garb, stood by his side, her eyes cast on the ground. 

“Follow me,” she said, still without raising her looks. “If thou 
wouldst see thy beloved, follow on my path. Be brave; fear nothing. ° 
I will not lead thee to harm.” 

And she looked into his face with a sudden energy, which made the 
blood crimson on her cheek. It was a strange glance from one so 

oung and fair to him! She pointed to a small door in the wall, which 
afforded herself an entrance, and which now stood open. She turned 
toward it, and beckoned to the priest that he should follow her. 
‘ Zimnis shook his head with a mournful calmness, as he pointed to his 
etters. 

“These on thee !” she cried, paling toa deadly hue: she knelt—she 
took the links in her small slender fingers—as by a magic spell they fell 
from his limbs ; were those bright tears which so rapidly gemmed the 
rusted links, the embodiments of that spell? 

A moment passed, and he stood free and unbound. The girl still knelt. 
Apparently she had forgotten her-mission. 

“ But once !” she then cried, looking at Zimnis with her large, swim- 
ming eyes ; “ but once, and only once!” She took his hand and pressed 
it to her lips. They burnt like living flame, hot as the tears which ae- 
companied them. ‘‘ Come!” she whispered, rising and darting forward. 
The priest followed ; and the door of the cell closed behind them. 

After a rapid descent, far down into the bowels of the earth, they 
entered into a long, dark corridor. They had not gone far when the 
sound of advancing feet was heard, and the light of torches blazed in the 


distance. 





* The Human Soul on its departure from the body. 
t The Evil Spirit. 
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“It is he!” exclaimed the agers ig cry, as she fell into 


the priest’s (ge gener tarene and of life. 

Subimnened ith the fainting maiden, and too well acquainted with 
the hidden dangers of his own temple to trust himself to a rapid flight 
along paths whose every step might plunge him into some abyss, or 
entomb him in some treacherous cell, Zimnis stood for a brief space 
jrresolute. Yet to remain was inevitable death ; to proceed might give 
the chance of salvation. His eye, accustomed to the various secret 

ings, whose existence was known only to the initiated, caught the 
giver of the bronze nail, the presence of which, in a stone, indicated a 

oor of masonry work. They were now within the glare of the torches, 
though hitherto concealed by an angle of the wall. ri few seconds more, 
and they must be discovered. The muffled tread came closer—the hushed 
yoices grew more distinct. As his last resource, Zimnis turned the nail, 
and a door of stone-work opened. He vaulted through, still bearing the 
girl in his arms. The stones rolled back, and the priest heard the 

tread of the train as it swept past on their way to his cell. 

“ At last I have my vengeance !’’ said one, half aloud, as he passed the 
masked door. 

He was the last, and his step was heavier than the rest. It was Sem- 
muthis, the high priest of Isis, who thus spoke ; he, renowned for sanc- 
tity and austerity almost beyond the power of humanity to support. 

“Fiend! for once again thou art baffled!” Zimnis answered, through 
his closed teeth. ‘I have crossed thee in thy love—I have made thy pon- 
tiff’s fillet sit uneasy round thy brow—and now have I once more mocked 
thee and thy power !” 

corridor into which Zimnis had entered, was broad and long, and 
brilliantly lighted by lamps, which hung suspended from the roof by 
golden cords, wreathed with flowery tendrils. Lofty piliars, round 
which twined lithe snakes, supported the painted roof. Formed of that 
dazzling, rose-coloured granite which is studded with bright crystals, they 
sparkled, and gave out corruscations, as if they had been gems from the 
mountain mines ; they extended far as the eye could reach—a bewilder- 
ing length of splendour and horror together. For the serpents twined 
about the lotus capitals and heavy shafts, hissing angrily, and darting 
their forked tongues, as if they were the guardians of the place, watch- 
ing over the mysteries enshrined there. Altars were raised at short 
intervals between the columns, and from them rose up clouds of incense 
which hung heavily on the air, floating like the white wings of lazy birds 
basking in the sunshine. Their pedestals were garlanded with flowers— 
and amongst the flowers, too, twined the green snakes. By each altar 
was set a golden bowl of pure water of the Nile. Zimnis took one of these, 
and sprinkled the girl’s face and neck with the Blue River’s magic drops. 
She sighed, and opened her languid, dewy eyes. 

“ Art thou saved?” she whispered with a gentle rapture, her sweet 
voice murmuring like a bee. 

‘* And thou?” he answered. 

“ Saved by thee!” she said, closing her eyes in a dream delight. 

‘“‘Thy promise, sweet maiden!” Zimnis exclaimed with impatience, 
“thy promise to lead me to Oéri!” 
| “Tue | true!” cried the girl, starting from his arms, while a look of 

x2 
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ain convulsed her lovely face ; ‘Oh! happy Oéri! happy in thy mise 
"ae in thy Dok ten thou art beloved t” and she ok ’ Y 

“And thou, too, wilt be happy in the god-like deed of salvation, 
Nay, weep not! thou art too beautiful and too young for tears. My 
heart bleeds to see thee thus.” 

‘¢ Doth it so!” she almost shrieked, as she flung herself at his feet, 
“Oh, Zimnis !—divine priest—beautiful as the bright day-god, Phebus 
the golden-haired, say but those words again! Oh! they fall upon my 
withered heart like the soft fountain upon the sand! Say that thou dost 
pity me—that thou dost not utterly abhor the wretched maiden fainting 
at thy feet !” 

“‘ What madness hath seized thee ?” he exclaimed, drawing back. 

“] am the Oéri to whom thou wert to be led: I, Myrrha the Ionian 
—the captive—the debased! But I love thee, and I would die for thee, 
I used thy maiden’s magic name as a lure to charm thee to freedom. 
I know not her place, neither her fate. Oh! wilt thou forgive a love too 
ardent, and all too open? Wilt thou pardon me, and, it may be, love?” 

And her voice sunk to a deep whisper, while she bathed his feet with 
her tears. 

“Tt is not a crime to love thee!” she added, with an impassioned tone. 

“T will not reproach thee!” said the priest, with forced calmness, 
“Thou hast slain me, but thou art forgiven.” 

And before the girl could stay him, Zimnis had fled through the cor- 
ridor, crossed and closed the stone gateway, and in a few brief seconds 
he stood before the high priest in the cell of torture. 

‘Ha! thou art come! Thou escapest me not again!” cried Semmu- 
this, with a savage laugh. ‘‘Is it thus thou takest the air? Brave of 
heart and swift of foot, thou must be twice captured—twice fettered. 
But thy bravery, as thy speed, avails thee nought. Thou art the prey 
of Semmuthis, and his hand never loosed its grasp, while the life-blood 
trickled in his victim's frame.” 

“ Thou mayst do thy worst ;” said Zimnis, quietly. 

““What! so soon daunted? Then thy courage was not the sun’s true 
blaze of glory! Out on thee for a dastard craven!” 

‘And out on thee,” retorted Zimnis in a loud, angry tone; “ fora 
monster of vices! Thy secret life I know, thou High Priest of Isis ; and 
thy deeds are deeds of crime, at which my love, unlawful as it be, will 
shine as the very virtue of Heaven !” 

“ And who will believe thee, poor, prating fool?” sneered Semmuthis. 
“‘] have fenced myself round with too strong a hedge of sanctity for 
thee to pierce! Thou mayst, rail, accuse—nay, prove—but a few 
high-sounding phrases, and a few seeming miracles, will make the herd 
crouch at my knees, while they rend thee limb from limb for blas- 

hemy !” , 
at Impious !—dost thou not dread —— ?” 

‘I dread nothing,” interrupted Semmuthis. ‘‘ Within the Adytum, 
without the temenos, I meet nought to fear. But why stand calmly talk- 
ing with thee here? Come, my sons!” he cried, summoning the attendant 

riests who had withdrawn from the cell as soon as they had re-bound the 
apless Zimnis ; “to your holy task of punishment! And now thou art 
in my hand in truth and in earnest; and I swear by the life of the gods 
that thou dost not leave its hold alive. Thy bold heart will I empty of 
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each drop of blood, then hang it as banner of victory over my path, The 
ore and the hyzna shall feast on thy flesh—the vulture shall incarnadine 

is beak in thy gore. Ay, Zimnis! thou shalt learn, when too late, 
what it is to have Semmuthis for thy foe! And more, thou shalt keep, as 
thy latest thought, the knowledge that while thy corse yet quivers with 
its lingering life, Oéri, for me, forgets that Zimnis of Phile ever hid 
within the sanctuary of her love. And while her soft hands twine them- 
selves round my neck, she will whisper her confession that the love of 
Semmuthis is as a golden band for her young life, while thine was but a 
leaden chain to her joy !” 

And the hierophant laughed, as only a demon could, while he watched 
the agony of the tortured priest. 

“To your work ;” then he cried, again beckoning the attendants. 

Silent they came, their white robes shrouding them, as they had been 
corpses from the tombs. The red iron had seared his flesh—the blood 
flowed—it hissed on the burning instrument. The smile deepened on the 
face of Semmuthis, as he repeated again and again his hideous picture, 
speaking it low, under his breath, then loudly urging to fresh vigour those 
holy ministers of his will. Not a groan had passed the lips of Zimnis— 
not a muscle had been disturbed. He was brave and high-hearted now as 
ever ; and, in spirit, beyond the power of his enemy. 

A shriek—a sob—a woman's flying feet—the name of “ Zimnis!"’ 
uttered in a prolonged cry of pain, and a female, closely veiled, rushed 
as the closed door, and threw herself upon the priest's bleeding 

om. 

Was it Oéri? Alas! alas! the veil fell off, and the Ionian maiden, 
whom he had left but a moment before, clasped Zimnis in her arms. 


IV. 


THE CHRISTIAN MONK, 


THE moon had risen upon the desert sands which gird that green 
valley of the Nile; and, like a rival sun,* he poured out his yellow rays, 
as they had been golden showers, upon the air. Nature fie ; peace 
was abroad,—peace in this world of jarring strife, of vanity and of 
falseness! Thank those great gods above that they have given us 
night! Thank them that they have made us one sweet resting-place, 
where our wearied souls may halt and be refreshed, where they may pause 
in the fierce career of life to think upon Heaven, and, by thought, be- 
come its like! Without thee, beautiful night, nor love, nor virtue 
would meet us on the earth ; nor the green herb, nor the gentle flower, 
spring around our steps in the plain. It is from rest, and from the 
quiet of darkness, that we drink of the waters of life, and gain that 
strength which enables us to bear the burden of our being. 

And alone on those wild desert sands, what heavenly blessings might 
not be gained! With not a voice to break the echo of the song from 
above—not an eye to dim the glory that surrounds us—not an earth] 
passion to bind the spirit back from its home,—how clearly could we 
see and know of Truth and God! 

See—where leaning against the rugged rock yon old man stands, his 
eyes raised upwards, and his lips moving in prayer. He, in truth, is 





* Perhaps it is necessary to observe that the moon was masculine in Egyptian 
mythology, 
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not one of Egypt's luxurious sons, whose dainty delicacy must not be 
wounded by the roughness of reality—who must be steeped in all sweet 
pleasures, and not behold even truth face to face, because of its stern 
teachings ;— but he is a man whose worn and furrowed brow, whose ap- 
pearance and demeanour, speak loudly ofall stern actualities,—the reverse 
of mental idleness or luxury. His garments are of sackcloth and the 
skins of beasts; his onl girdle is the thick coarse rope. His feet are 
bare—unprotected by the meanest sandal from the sharp rocks and the 
burning sands; his head has, for only covering, those long white locks 
which fall upon his bare shoulders, nor adorned with Theban chaplet, 
nor smoothed with sweet-scented oils, nor trimly curled, nor gracefull 
arranged. The night-wind, that whispered by, stirred them as they fl 
in that silver veil about his brow, and the moon’s rays glanced on them, 
and seemed to tinge their threads with glory. It was the prophetic 
aureole of his future heavenly state. 

It was, indeed, a strange sight, and one that had something most 
serenely holy in it,—that vision of the solitary old man, standing thus, 
alone in the pathless desert, silently communing with his gods. Let their 
names be names of spiritual darkness, still would it have been holy ; but 
what, then, when the Father was the spirit to whom he prayed ? A cross 
round his neck, and a rosary in his hand,—though both marks of the 
2k ag faith and form of prayer,—were here symbols of a religion 
widely different: they were the Christian saint’s token of his creed. And 
he who stood thus in the moonlight, was the great author of the Christian 
loveless law—the holy cenobite—the vanquisher of the spirit of sin—An- 
thony of Heraclea. For years he had thus lived in the desert. Once he 
had gone to Alexandria in search of martyrdom; but that bliss through 
pain having been denied him, he had returned to his beloved solitude, 
more solitary than before. He had neither changed his garments, such 
as they were, of sackcloth and of sheepskin, nor had he washed his body 
for years. His food was pulse and water; his bed the hard stone ; his 
erra:t5 preyer, penance, and fasting ; his actions fierce warfare with the 

emons ; his reward the glory of the idea which impressed him. He had 
the support of a firm faith in his own creed, a firm reliance on his convic- 
tion, to sustain him. Zimnis, the young priest of Isis, had doubt, con- 
tempt, and the galling knowledge of a treacherous imprisonment, a lying 
and treacherous initiation, to madden him. And yet the elder law—the 
law of Isis—was but the same as that which Anthony, the follower of 
the Nazarene, practised. Can belief so change the substance of things, 
that what brings torture to the one, is, to the other full of a rapt blessed- 
ness from the breath of the idea ? It is strange! Is then the world—are 
the very senses of man—delirious, and mockers to the soul? Is there 
nothing stable—nothing tangible in this wide universe, save the thought 
which fleets unto death as it is born? Is the mind the sole thing of 
matter which is true ? 

A light step was heard upon the sands—a woman’s fairy tread. But the 
saint was too much absorbed in his heavenly visions to hieal it, or to heed 
it, if heard. Yet surely that young, sweet form which rapidly approached 
was fair enough to have won a thought, even from the empyrean above, 
to the heaven of her beauty! She was more lovely than the poet's 
loveliest dream, more witching than that false fair shape which once came 
with deathly blandishments to soothe the saint, after his cruel combat 
with the fiends of darkness—that false fair shape, itself the deadliest! 
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Rapidly the young girl approached, though her pale cheek and bleed- 

ing fect told of long an salad iuande’ 16th acs Ganee the old 
man, fresh life and energy seemed +o be poured into her heart, and she 
ran, for all that her steps were faint and staggering, until she knelt be- 
fore him. 

“Father! father!” she cried, “ save a hapless son of earth!” 

“Save !” said the old man, as if repeating a thought aloud. ‘ Nay, 
rather, blessed are they who die, and depart from this scene of evil and of 
woe !”” 

“But, my father, hear me! Hear the voice of thy servant—thy 
child!” and the young Ionian ventured to take his hand. 

“ Off, slave of. sin !” he cried, starting back. “ Wouldst thou pollute 
the sacred vessel of truth ?” 

The girl burst into tears. “I meant thee nor harm nor injury,” she 
said, humbly ; ‘‘I would but call thee to the salvation of one of the no- 
blest sons of Zeus. He is beautiful, and brave, and true ; and he lies 
bound and captive in the hands of his foe. None can save him—none 
but thou, servant of the Unknown God, to whom thy deity has granted 
guch magic powers.” 

“ And is it to aid one of the people of the idolaters—one kneeling at 
the shrine of a fiend, that thou wouldst summon me?” asked the saint, 
sternly. ‘Hast thou not read me better, Myrrha? When thou first 
camest unto me, and first sought my help to set thee free, didst thou not 
depart, weeping, from before me, er thou wouldst not buy th 
earthly freedom with thy heavenly—because thou wouldst not abjure th 
idolatry, and learn of truth from the Cross ? I am sent to save the seudla 
of men ; with their bodies—with their lives—I have nought to do!” 

“T thought that thou didst then tell me that thy religion was one of 
love and mercy,”’ said the slave, looking up into his face half-searchingly, 
half-innocently. 

“Of love to the believers ; of mercy to the weak in the true faith,” 

lied the Christian, severely. 

“ Alas !” sighed Myrrha, “and thus do all the teachers say. Even in 
Hellas the foreign faith is not held equal with the native. I would that 
I found this wide truth,” and she sighed again. 

“Thou hast it here,” returned the saint, suddenly taking her hand ; 
“kneel on this sand, which, though so barren and dry, shall become, by 
the blessing of the God I serve—by the sanctity of the baptism where- 
with I shall baptise thee—a river of life, ever welling out peace and happi- 
ness for thee in those eternal mansions which pass not away. Here, on 
ar desert sand—here, beneath this bleeding cross, thou shalt find truth 

life.” 

“ And for me, thou wilt save my brother? Thou wilt save the priest 
of Isis, for the sake of thy Grecian convert ?” said the girl, flinging her- 
self before him, and speaking rapidly; while a deep flush covered her 
brow and bosom. 

“For the salvation of one guilty soul I will do all,” replied the priest. 
“And through thee I may even save twain—thyself and thy erring 
brother !” 

“Save him, and I am thy disciple!” cried Myrrha; and then she bent 
her fair young head to the dust, and trembled as though her life would 


The hermit, far too deeply penetrated with the saintly joy of rescuing 
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one soul from inevitable perdition, little heeded those passionate sobs, 
that eloquent dread; little heeded that burning desire for the first 
salvation of another. He never thought that, for love, the young girl had 
forsworn herself ; that, for love, she had lied unto him, her own soul, and 
their God ; and committed the grievous sin which might never be for- 
given. All the human feelings were deadened,—all the human wisdom 
mute. ‘The servant of the Most High, His business, alone, was to be 
done ; and Saint Anthony, taking the sand in his parched and trembling 
hand, scattered it upon the bead of the slave, uttering his benediction, 
and his reception of her into the Holy Church. And all unfit as she 
was, Myrrha was consecrated unto Christ. 

Silently the girl knelt, and suffered the ceremony to be performed ; 
silently, she allowed the sands, which seemed to scorch her as they fell, 
to rest upon her sleek tresses, at once emblems and marks of her perjury ; 
silently she heard herself vowed to a faith which she neither woke mee! 
nor believed ; and silently she muttered, when the cross was hung round 
her bending neck, “Oh, great Zeus,—father of all,—oh, ye dread 
Errinnyes,—Nemesis, thou fearful avenger,—judge me not too harshly ! 
Eros, brightest and best of the friends of man, plead for me to the 
offended, and, by thy power, gain me pardon for this sin !”’ 

And thus, the religious zeal which would not acknowledge the claims 
of humanity, when following an accursed way, led to the most fearful 
crime of the human heart, the source of its worst. evils-——deceit before 
Heaven. 

** And now, come! come, quickly!” cried the young girl, seizing the 
saint’s hand; while her eyes, wild and haggard with fatigue, burnt with 
a fierce excitement, more painful than the dullest gaze. “I will lead 
thee to him; thou wilt save him,—save him from his enemy,—for the 
sake of thy newly-born child?” And then she kissed the hand she held 
feverishly ; and her hot tears came upon it. 

‘Thou art weary, my poor child,” returned the saint, kindly ; “ thou 
hast travelled far and long. I did not mark thy stained robe, thy bleed- 
ing feet, nor pallid cheek ; thou shalt not return until thou art refreshed ; 
for thou art now my daughter in the church.” : 

“ Refreshment for me? Delay? Oh, no! My father, thou wouldst 
slay me! My sole refreshment is onward!—onward!—through danger 
and through toil ;—on, on, to the prison cell of distress! Come !—we 
are but one day’s journey from the island. See! I have crossed the Nile, 
—I have tracked thee through the wild desert, alone,—I have braved 
the noonday sun,—I have looked on death, to save him. Thou wilt not 
let thy manhood blush before thy frail child’s strength? On,on! Let 
us away, like the lightnings which speed from the starry throne !—away, 
away, to the island of Philoé!” 

** And lead gently the young lambs,” said the saint, under his breath, 

But it was in vain that she thus pieaded for an instant return. With 
all, and more than all, a father’s kindness, he forced her into the cave 
which formed his dwelling ; and would not suffer her to move, until she 
had rested, and been refreshed with such simple, anchorite’s fare, as he 
had to offer. And, in a few moments, worn out with all that she had 
suffered and felt, the young Greek Jay buried in a deep sleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was high in the mid-heavens ; and thus, the 
saint again forbad her to leave the cave until the cool evening had settled 
on the burning sky, and the moon had come forth, to light them on their 
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way. Three days must, therefore, elapse before the young girl could 
redeem the promise of Oéri, and of herself,—before she could stand 
beside the hapless pair, and restore them to freedom, to love, and to life. 
And during this time what butcheries might not have been done! Oh! 
nor rare, nor condemned, are these religious sins against humanity. 
Seldom does the man, who is deeply imbued with one particular creed, 
receive that wider, grander, nobler creed, of the Universality of Truth— 
the supremacy of love, which is Mercy ! 

It was strange to see the Christian father’s care for the despised Greek 
slave, now that she had been received into the adoption of his faith. 
Had she been the dearest offspring of his love, he had not been more 
tenderly mindful of her. But before those words of baptism had been 
repeated, was she not a thing vile in his sight,—an outcast,—detested,— 
revolting,—for whom there was no mercy in heaven, no place on earth? 
But it was his faith ; and it must be true and good to think that a word can 
change the nature, or that difference of creeds annuls the law of charity. 

On the way, the saint endeavoured to teach the young girl some of the 
sublime truths of his religion. But she, though she meekly heard, and 
dutifully repeated, words which he taught her, neither received into her 
heart, nor even into her memory, any thing of that which ought to have 
been so precious. Her thoughts were in the cungeon-cell of Zimnis ;— 
her greatest effort of virtue, the struggling with her own love,—the re- 
solving to set him free, and to bind him, then, to Oéri. For though she 
would have shrunk from such profanity had the love been of a virgin 
sworn to the pure Hestia of her own fanes, yet of what worth were the 
vows of a false creed? They might be broken; and Zeus would never 
heed the perjury ; the Errinnyes would never pursue the offender ! 

And thus the very child in wisdom bounds the all of truth to his 


faith ! 








WHY IS THY PILLOW WET WITH TEARS ? 
(Translated from the German of Freiligrath.) 


BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


Why is thy pillow wet with tear on tear? 
Why do thy lips an ominous sadness wear ? 
Why do those eyes in gloomy sadness roll ? 
Fear not thou all on earth that makes me blest, 
That others shall estrange thee from my breast, 
Thou, whom I love with my soul's inmost love. 


Angel of life! my dove—ah! woe is me, 

Thy drooping head should I o’erlive to see, 

By death o’ershiadow’d in the arms of sleep ; 

1 would not the vain world should hear my moan, 
T would not charm it with one minstrel tone, 

But on thy grave would lay me down and weep. 


‘There to the stars uplift my tearful eyes, 

I would awake thee with my bitterest sighs, 
And deem that in the willows’ quivering air 
I heard thy winged spirit whispering near, 
To me a tribute worth all tributes here, 
From the most loving, and beloved, and fair. 
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ASSAM AND THE HILL TRIBES. 


Tue valleys of the Burramputer and its tributaries, with their frame. 
work of mountains, constituting, as they now do, a kind of detached and 
half-reduced province of the Anglo-Indian Empire, are replete with 
interest and novelty. The great river itself presents very marked pecu- 
liarities. In the rainy season it resembles a sea, and extends for miles 
over the country : in the dry season it still, even in Upper Assam, averages 
a mile in width, possesses a current much more rapid than the Gan 
and is divided into numberless channels by an infinitude of islands and 
sand-banks, which, as well as the bed of the river, are strewed with 
immense trees. The territory watered by this great river consists of 
jungle, woods, and hills, which are tenanted by few human beings, but 
instead of such, are overrun by elephants, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, tigers, 
wild boars, and deer, or infested with crocodiles and boa-constrictors, 
and other colossal denizens—quadruped and reptilian—of an intertropical 
luxuriance of marsh and forest, which is scarcely inhabitable even by the 
aboriginal race of men, and is almost certainly fatal to the civilised intruder. 

The mountainous regions are composed, on the one hand, of the lofty 
snow-clad ranges which are the easterly continuation of the great Himma- 
leh, stretching onwards to the “ flowery land ;” on the other, of forest-clad 
hills and rocks, which separate Assam from Birmah, or the valley of the 
Burramputer, from that of the Irawaddi. These various mountain 
regions, equally difficult of access, are, like the plains, but thinly peopled, 
and that with hardy, wild, and fierce tribes, among whom are to be 
found—as for example, among the hideous Nagas, who go naked, tatoo 
their skins, expose their dead, and eat reptiles and vermin—some probabl 
of _ most savage human beings to be found on the whole face of the 
earth. 

Such is the field for inquiry and discovery, and for improvement and 
amelioration, which is presented to us by this remarkable and little 
known country, and which is evidently as yet only in a state prepara- 
tory for human occupation. The account given to us in the ‘Sketch 
Assam,”* if not satisfactory in every point of view, is still more perfect 
than any that has preceded it. It is exceedingly brief in all that relates 
to personal experience, and scanty in scientific information, but it contains 
carefully compiled and detailed accounts of the various tribes, of their 
history and origin, and of their manners and habits, and which, being 
illustrated by coloured drawings, carry the reader at once to the scene of 
description, and convert the author's pen and pencil sketches into real 
contributions to ethnological knowledge. 

The town of Goalparah, situated at the entrance of Assam, is built 
wholly of mats, grass, bamboos, and reeds. It is placed on the left bank 
of the river, and is subject to annual inundations. The population is 
estimated at seven thousand, and an extensive and lucrative trade is car- 
ried on in cloths of English and Indian manufacture ; rice, mustard-seed, 
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cotton, &c. The three ws or ground-floor cottages which compose 
the military station, are ‘on the summit of an adjacent hill, 300 


feet high, but notwithstanding this precaution, “unless endowed with 
great stamina,” says our author, “life is here frequently extinguished by 
le fever in the course of a few days.” 

It is six days’ journey by water from Goalparah to Gowhalty, which is 
the metropolis of Assam. Here, as elsewhere, on the Burramputer, the 
native town is built entirely of bamboos, reeds, and grass. To the south 
an extensive marsh almost surrounds the whole station, and the con- 

iguity of many old tanks, choked with jungle, coupled with the vicinity 
F the hills, renders this town one of the most insalubrious in Assam. 
Many improvements have, however, been already effected. Much has 
been accomplished towards rendering the station more salubrious by the 
removal of jungle and the construction of roads, many buildings of brick 
have been erected, and the foundation of a church has been laid, while 
numerous native shops evince an increase of prosperity. ‘ The view of 
the river,” the author says, “the islands, temples, and verdant foliage of 
the trees, forms, perhaps, one of the most picturesque scenes to be met 
with in India.” It is a pity, if so, that the depressing effects of the climate 
should be so irresistible for any length of time, and that the noxious 
exhalations from the marshes are of so deadly a character. 

a Gowhalty the river is navigated in canoes, formed of single 
trees hollowed out, covered in with a small mat roof. Eighteen me 
paddlers, like the Canadian voyageurs, enlivening their toil with song 
got over forty or fifty miles a day; but the scenery, if not positively 

evoid of picturesque beauty, wearied the eye by its monotonous cha- 
racter. Sand-banks, woods, and hills, unvaried by the residence of man, 
or the slightest token of civilisation, constitute the leading features. 
Occasionally a boat may be encountered, but, excepting from the rude 
salutation of the wild crew, the screaming of wild fowl, and the loud 
crash of falling banks, prostrating lofty trees in the bosom of the river, 
not a sound is heard to relieve the prevailing solitude. 

The stations of Fezpore and Bishnath are described as at once pretty 
and healthy—we suppose comparatively healthy is meant. Arrived at the 
junction of the Dikhoo, the author mounted an elephant and rode — 
a dense tree and grass jungle to Seebsaugur, a station in a low, flat 
country, subject to inundations, and twelve miles distant from the Burram- 
oe This station has risen upon the ruins of Rungpore, whose ruinous 

ort still exists upon the opposite side of the Dikhoo river. There are 
several large artificial tanks, and one or two fine old Hindu temples in 
_ and about the station. 

Resuming the ascent of the Burramputer, the next station was that of 
Dibroo Ghur, the residence of the political agent of Upper Assam, and a 
seat of cultivation of the Assam tea; and beyond this, and seven days’ 
journey from Seebsaugur, the author arrived at his destination, the station 
of Saikwah, which is the north-eastern frontier military post in Assam. 

This station was selected as a military post in 1839, immediately after 
the station of Suddeah, to the north, had been surprised and burnt by the 
neighbouring tribes. It is situated on the south bank of the Burramputer, 
on low ground, intersected by numerous streams, having the Bisnacorie 
and the Saikwah streams on the west and east, and surrounded with dense 
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extent. Add to these trifling inconveniences spot j 
surrounded by fierce and treacherous tribes, who occupy a most impena- 
trable tree and grass-jungle, and whose endeavours are perpetually directed 
to the annihilation of the troops. 

“ At first,” says the nt author, “ the hourly patrol’s grand rounds 
alarms allowed aa F gen or ease, but the slevtindi of the troops in pie 
under arms at night to repel any meditated attack soon obliterated from my 
mind all apprehension of surprise. The Assam light infantry wish for nothing 
better than an opportunity of contending with the Singpoohs, or indeed with 
any of their treacherous neighbours (whom they hold in the utmost contempt), 
in a fair battle in the open country ; but in the jungles they find it almost im- 
possible to come in contact with their foes.” 

No sooner had the author plastered a mat and grass cottage with mud, 
than he was obliged to abandon it to an enormous boa, which took pos- 
session of the interior, and was only destroyed by blows inflicted with 
long poles. Snakes, insects, and vermin 1onumerable also descended 
from the roof into the rooms. But the author was of that happy tem- 
perament and contented disposition which secured him from all feelings 
- oceans and probably also from the same reason from sickness and 
ill-health. 


“ The reader,” he says, “ will suppose an Assam mat-hut to bea dreary kind 
of residence ; but I can assure him the log-wood fire on a hearth one foot 
high in the centre of the room, with a small window cut high in the wall for 
the escape of the smoke, is by no means devoid of cheerfulness.” 


The general characteristic of the climate of Upper Assam is excessive 
moisture. Rains fall heavily and frequently during eight months of the 
year, and during the dry season, that 1s from October to February, the 
atmosphere is cool and pleasant. The various tribes living in the jungle 
and plains grow a scanty supply of rice, Indian corn, and vetches, but they 
live ror greater part of the year on the leaves of a kind of arrow root, 
and on wild yams. Burpetah, whither the author proceeded on duty for 
eight months, is described as consisting of huts erected on high artiticial 
mounds of earth, in the centre of gardens of betel nut and plantain trees, 
clumps of bamboos, cane and grass jungle, mango and other large trees, 
under the shade of which, impervious to the sun, roads and water channels 
intersect the town in every direction. The notion of a positive focus of 
disease is presented to the mind by such a description. 

The country, as previously remarked, is infested with wild animals, and 
the foot paths are dangerous at all times. Some slight idea may be 
formed of the danger to human life from the denizens of the jungle, when 
it is stated that in the western quarter of the Kamrup district alone, in 
the short period of six months, the police reports included twenty men 
killed by wild elephants and. buffaloes. Government bestows in conse- 
quence a reward of five shillings for every buffalo destroyed, and ten for 
every tiger. In spring the natives fire the jungle, and the awful roar 
and rapidity with which the flames spread, and the destruction of animal 
life, is inconceivable. But so rapid is vegetation in this hot and moist 
valley, that a few days suffice to bring about the usual aspect of things. 
In Assam the land is never manured nor suffered to lie fallow. Rice is 
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cut the same soil from generation to generation, abundant rain being 
ot thot is requisite to ensure plentiful crops. The tribe called Cacharris, 
who reside at the foot of the hills, are the most useful and industrious, as _ 
well as the most athletic men in Assam, and are allowed to be the best cul- 


tivators. 

Like most other half savage races, the Assamese possess a secret un- 
known to scientific toxicologists of a poison, the slightest scratch or 
puncture of an arrow smeared with which proves fatal, even to an ele- 

t. The root from whence it is derived is called Mishmee Bih, from 

district whence it is obtained. Elephants are destroyed by this 
poison for the sake of their tusks, and buffaloes and deer for their flesh, 
which is said not to be injurious when the poisoned part is cut out. In 
addition to what are thus killed, not less than five hundred ele ts are 
yearly caught with the noose, and sent to Western India for sale. 

Among the more remarkable tribes inhabiting Assam are the Khamtis, 
originally from the sources of Irawaddi, and of warlike habits. It was 
this tribe that surprised the station of Suddeah, in the night of the 28th 
of January, 1839, and, although defeated, they killed and wounded eighty 

ns, including the political agent, Lieutenant-Colonel White, who 

Bill pierced with nine spear wounds. The Khamtis resemble the Chinese 

in aspect, are addicted to opium and habitual indolence, are intelligent, 

vindictive, and cruel, averse to regular labour, but said to possess con- 

siderable mechanical ingenuity. Little can be expected from the alle- 

i of so discontented, restless, warlike, and intriguing tribes under the 
British government. 

The Singphoos, about 6000 in number, derive an unsatisfactory inte- 
rest from their long-continued resistance to the Anglo-Indian troops, and 
their actual want of allegiance. This tribe, although inhabiting the most 
fertile districts of Assam, are indolent and improvident, leaving the work 
to be done by slaves. The Muttucks, a rude, fanatical, stiff-necked 

, but who submit to the heavier rate of taxation imposed upon shai 

the British government, than what was levied by their own chieftains, 
dwell in that part of Assam where the tea-plant is indigenous, and where 
the Assam Tea Company have many plantations. 

Little has been heard of late in this country as to the progress of Assam 
tea cultivation. It appears from our author’s statements that the com- 
pany placed itself in eotety by the number of managers and 
assistants who were employed on large salaries to superintend the tea- 
gardens, where one or two experienced persons would have sufficed. A 

“= steamer was also uselessly employed on the Burramputer river, and 

; bad rice was supplied to the labourers that many died. This state of 
things has, however, now been ameliorated; greater economy and vigi- 
lance are exercised, many labourers resort to the gardens for employment, 
and the chief difficulties having been surmounted, Assam tea, equal to 
Chinese, can now be furnished in apy quantities at one shilling and six- 
pence a pound. 

The Boo Abors, Abors and Merees are of Tatar descent, and inhabit the 
mountains and hills to the north of Upper Assam. ‘They are described 
as large, uncouth, athletic, fierce-looking, dirty people, but to warlike 
habits they are said, like other highlanders, to unite open, manly, and 
pleasing manners. They are not in allegiance to the British government, 
nor has their territory been as yet at all explored. Lieutenant Wilcox 
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fathers; the iginal Assamese, who are the chief gold-washers; the 
terrible Nagas, dwell in the hills to the south-east, and amon 
whom American missionaries have endeavoured to locate themselves, with 
no more success than the Se ee eT et a ee 
The Garrows, a small tribe who commemorate the death of their relatives 
by massacreing whomsoever they can with impunity, grow considerable 
uantities of cotton on their native hills. The Cosseahs are hunters and 
Ldnsiish, hentnenbasteg, wy all cregandevenseser en Al 
tity of potatoes are, however, now raised on the Cosseah hills. T 
are estimated at 145,200 souls, and are said to possess good 


dispositions, though they are indolent, illiterate, immoral, and super- 
stitious. 


It remains for us to remark that the annual sum expénded for the 
of civil and military establishments in Assam is estimated by the 

author at 700,000 rupees, while the net-revenue is only estimated at 
611,268 rupees, showing that the disbursements doonl the receipts. 
This is truly to be regretted, for it is impossible, from the account above 
given of the various produce and fertility of the country, but that it 
ought, under good management, to be a source of profit, instead of ex- 
pense, to the government ; while every endeavour to promote the advance- 
ment and civilisation of the people, cannot but be hailed as a most happy 
omen by all true philanthropists. The British government has already 
relieved Assam from the barbarous mutilations, cruel impalements, and 
other outrages against humanity, which its mhabitants were subject to 
under their ancient rulers : slavery has, to a certain degree, been abolished; 
and distress, anarchy, or discontent, are unknown among our own sub- 
jects ; and Assam cannot, our author says, be regarded otherwise than as 
a rising srg Be the price of all commodities, as well as the wages of 

n greatly 
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labour, havin enhanced under British rule. 
The British government have hitherto, from prudential motives, ab- 
stained from giving offence to, or exciting the jealousy of, the Chinese, 
by permitting any of our officers to enter Thibet from the accessible 
ints im the north-eastern quarter of the Valley of Assam. It is to be 
however, that some day or other, as was observed in regard to 

the Chinese consular ports, that this most absurd Anglo-Indian prejudice 
will be superseded by a more frank and enlightened spirit of intercourse, 
and that the extension of geographical knowledge will not be for ever 
sacrificed to a truly Oriental and narrow-minded policy. There can be 
no question but that the occupation of Assam aoe. extraordinary 
opportunities of obtaining an acquaintance with many totally unknown 
countries, and that it is calculated some day to bring us acquainted with 
many races of men at present unknown to the civilised world. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Cuap. XIII. 


Campbell’s Conduct respecting Byron’s Biography—Suggestions rding a 
University in London—Cuampbell’s Letter to Mr. Brougham— Meeting at 
the London Tavern—The Poet sets out for Berlin. 


Ir was during the year 1824, that Byron died in Greece. It was na- 
turally su petal ant cokew ollie interest would appear about so dis- 
. a character, in a work edited by a brother poet. But Camp- 

's timidity and indecision were never more oe than upon 
this occasion. He feared, in the first place, to give his opinions or let 
others give theirs, for whatever a about the deceased poet would be 

his own, and then how could he do justice any way without 

nding many of his own friends, who had been Byron’s, or i 
Lady Byron and her friends. He had always pro himself 

n’s advocate through the various differences that had taken place be- 
tween the noble poet and his wife. As was his custom, Campbell 
ferred saying nothing. The character of Byron personally, as well as 
his works, was passed over. He feared to touch upon the subject, too, lest 
any critical observations, however fairly made, might subject him to the 
censures of the world, the avoidance of which was a part of his character, 
if for no other reason than his reluctance to the task of refuting them. 
If I urged the expectation of the public from him in a particular manner, 
or gave him some hint that it would be highly advantageous, he would 

Iy, “T would rather give up the work than commit myself on such a 
= Ce for though I may not do it, what appears will have my sanction 
with the ‘world.’” I have already alluded to his conduct about a review of 
Medwin’s book, which came out the same year. Thus Byron was only spoken 
of in the Obituary. He, however, expressed himself in terms of great 
indignation at the refusal of the Dean of Westminster to allow Byron a 
resting-place in the Abbey. Not that he thought it a thing of the slight- 
est moment to the poet or to his memory, to have his bust exhibited to 
fatten deans and chapters at sixpence a-head. The works of the great 
te would live and be read when the site of the Abbey might be a doubt. 

glish literature would survive England’s decay in new-born nations, 
. but he declared that it was political hatred to the noble poet that excluded 
him from the Abbey—a kind of hatred Campbell never felt towards any 
man, however much he might disapprove of his political principles. 
There were numbers more heterodox in their religious sentiments buried 
there than Byron was. Public property ought not to be subjected to the 
caprices of political high church spleen. These opinions were undeniably 
just; and on such questions the poet never disguised his sentiments to 
his friends. 

Besides suggestions, in 1825, respecting a London university, after his 
published letter, to which allusion will presently be made more partieu- 
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larly, Campbell wrote a review ot “ Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine,” recently discovered in the State Paper Office, by Mr. Lemon, 
deputy-keeper of the state papers. It was seldom that the poet took it 
into his head to write a review in the large print of the work, not half a 
dozen times, most assuredly, inten years. But the name of Milton at- 
tracted his attention, a name he held in great veneration, by the publi- 
cation of the tract “ De doctrina Christiana.” There had not been want- 
ing those in the church, who, fearful of losing the assumed partisanship 
of Milton to orthodox points of doctrine, contended that the manuscript 
discovered could not be his, as he was an avowed trinitarian, and this just 
before the newly-discovered work had been published. Campbell, in 
running through the book, had no doubt of its authenticity, and also that 
Milton was an anti-trinitarian, and that the latitude of his departure from 
the popular belief far exceeded what was displayed in any of his published 
writings. Milton coincided with Paley, —s and with Calvin, 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, Musculus, and the early fathers in the church, 
that the Sunday was a voluntary ordinance of the church only, and not 
commanded 3 ie the Christian dispensation, Milton’s opinion on divorce, 
too, he considered equally clear. At length he proceeded to so dispro- 
portionate a length with the commencement of the article, that he iipa- 
tiently cut it down and then re-wrote it, having’ got-tired of the subject. 
This was another picture of his vigorous starting off with an undertaking, 
and relaxing in energy as he proceeded, until he dropped it altogether. 
About the same time, in 1825, a remarkable MS. was received from 
Sweden, through the Foreign Office, and immediately published. It 
filled Campbell suddenly with historical recollections about Mary Queen 
of Scots. It was written by Earl Bothwell during his.captivity in Den- 
mark, and is a valuable addition to Scottish history. The original is in 
the Royal Library at Drottningholm. Campbell was not of those 
who viewed Mary with the indulgence of many Scotch historians ; with 
him it merely revived an old reading subject, and the comparison of Earl 
Bothwell’s with Hume’s account furnished him a short amusement. At 
this time, too, a new topic engaged the poet's attention. His own contri- 
butions or labours through 1824 had been spare, consisting in poetry of his 
m “ Reullura,” in which he rode his hobby in verse, about the early 
inhabitants of these isles, and portions of his remarks on Greek poetry, in 
truth littleenough. He began, however, some observations on the scheme, 
afterwards carried out, for a London University. As early as 1821, 
among his more intimate friends, he had much discussed the subject. He 
had spoken of it repeatedly, and with zeal, in a small club of literary men, 
about a dozen in number, who met weekly at Mr. Colburn’s house in 
Conduit-street. IIe had remarked on the great utility of such establish- 
ments on the continent and in hisowneountry. Delayed from time to 
time, but never laid aside, the project had been revived by him during 
the latter half of the year 1824, when he began to think seriously about 
the possibility of ing such an institution into effect. He thought, 
and very justly thou ht, that there was no reason why the offspring of 
the a part of the community, the very pith and marrow of the nation, 
should be excluded from the advantages to be derived from such a semi- 
nary, because they were unable to meet the heavy expenses of the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford. From thirteen to eighteen years of age, 
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Campbell thought might be well spent in acquiring that superior know- 
ledge which the school pupil had no mode of acquiring by any other 
means. His idea was not to sequestrate the youth from ternal 
dwelling, except during the hours required for attendance on the Sferent 


At the end of 1824 Campbell embodied his ideas upon this in i 
subject in a letter to Mr. Brougham, M.P., who at that period, still 
at popular support to attain the ends of his ambition, flattering the 
Dissenters, and warily taking his ground upon those abstract principles 
which reason justifies, but which the ruling powers ever avoid to substi- 
tute hollow expediencies in their place, till longer resistance to them be- 
comes vain. Mr. Brougham too was at the moment, on the score of policy, 
one of the best men in the nation to address for such a purpose. By 
strengthening himself yet further, through giving powerful aid to the Dis- 
senters, favourable as they must be to such an institution, he on his side 
would aid his own objects, and with them he had then great influence. The 
Dissenters were excluded from the two existing universities, this might 
be an argument for use. Campbell had no idea of this kind, he looked 
at Churchmen and Dissenters as on the same level. It was the conve- 
nience of a university in a great capital for those who could not otherwise 
attain its advantages that he regarded; he had no distaste towards 
Oxford or Cambridge. He had no idea but that Churchmen and Dis- 
senters would equally support such an institution, on the basis of its ad- 
vantages for instruction at their own doors. The schemes carried out by 
the subsequent ex-chancellor were rarely or never hisown. He ad 
the hints and plans of others. Just as in his speeches and writings he 
started no original idea amid all his wonderful involution of language, 
his praise of new friends, or asperity of invective in dispraise of old, so it 
was with his schemes. But it must be admitted that his unscrupulous 
boldness in the execution corresponded with the intensity of his salditons 
and that he thus played upon the public feeling with a tact worthy of a 
better motive. Even where the originality had not been disguised, and he 
admitted fractional participation, he ever contrived to grasp the largest 
share of the praise. 

That Campbell had neither Churchmen nor Dissenters exclusively in 
view, but the general accommodation, was evident. He was not an indi- 
vidual of craft sufficient to oil over the Dissenters, or to turn their favour, 
had he possessed it, to his own advantage. He had no object of ambition 
to gratify, in administering exclusively either to the just desires or narrow 


. prejudices of party. He had, in short, no end but public good ; no aim 


to construct a ladder to clamber over the heads of Churchman and Dis- 


. senter alike, to be kicked down when the last stave was overpast. The 


poet’s words should be recorded :— 

“To build and endow a London University would cost, I imagine, 
100,000/. It might contain thirty professors, or more; the most of 
whom would maintain themselves by small fees from the students, though 
a few professorships would require salaries. Two thousand families sub- 
scribing 50/. a-piece would raise that sum. A youth could surely travel 
daily two miles to his studies. Place the University centrically, and you 
would thus give it a surrounding circle of London population four miles 
in breadth, and twelve in circumference. How many families in that 
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space would patronise the scheme, remains to be tried ; but deducting 
largely for houses who have no sons for Universities, and still a vast 
numiber would be found willing to postpone sending their boys to business 
or professions for the sake of some of ion. 

“In the mass of families whose incomes vary from some hundreds to 
two or three thousand a-year, what a serious cost is education. Cam- 
bridge and Oxford are, of course, out of the question with one half of 
them. But say a man has 10000. a-year, he can hardly send one son to 
an English University. ‘To send three sons would cost him, at least, 
7501. If there were a London University, the board of each son in his 
own house might be 45/., his clothing and pocket-money 25/. ; and his 
education at a London University, on a plan perfectly practicable, would 
not need to exceed, by any computation, 25/. or 30/. In all, 100/. An 
Oxford University education, given to three sons, would thus leave a man 
of 1000/. a-year, 250/. for himself and his wife and daughters to subsist 
upon. The London scheme would leave him 7002. 

“* Instead, therefore, of discussing what Oxford and Cambridge are, or 
ought to be, the people of London should settle what sort of University 
they wish for, and it will be their own fault alone if it does not exist. It 
may be said that 50/. is a serious sum for a middling circumstanced 
family to give away as the price of a mere privilege. It is for men of 
influence to inspire the people with different sentiments.” 

The matter was duly discussed in the more influential quarters of the 
town, and some leading members in Parliament, among whom were Lord 
John Russell, Sir James Mackintosh, and other distinguished personages, 
declared themselves friendly to the new Institution, and determined to 

ive it all the support in their power. They would not have done this, 
it been really injurious to the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 
The conduct of Lord John Russell upon this occasion was itself a reply 
to the accusation made against him of insincerity, popularity wanting, 
and the like. His lordship had nothing to gain by the support of that 
measure. His support was in accordance with his well-known sentiments 
for a long time before, as it has been since, down to the present hour, 
while there is not one individual who will dare to say that his. feelings 
are not with the truest interests of the church. It is no slight meed of 
praise to statesmen in these times to be so consistent, and to have the 
satisfaction of finding time rally around them those to whom, for want of 
formerly foresight upon any point, the lapse of years yields at once both 
revelation and fulfilment. ii : 

In the meanwhile, the poet was full of the London University, and 
er active in the preliminary measures ; for no one could have it 
more at heart. That which he had talked of, and had been considering 
for four years, was about to be realised. He rejoiced at being the instru- 
ment of a great public benefit. His eager, earnest temper overleaped 
the — He saw the new institution in his imagination working 
won He forgot how the means of carrying out the undertaking 
were to be raised. He meditated alone upon the internal regulations of 
the institution, before he knew whether there was a way of procuring the 
ae sum of money upon which the measure depended for execution. 

the day for a meeting was fixed. Campbell called upon me, 
and asked me to go with him to the London Tavern. We had scarcely 
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entered the room, which was crowded with Dissenters, also with men 
of wealth, uirement, and respectability, when we saw Sir James 
Schiele, who said he should give the undertaking the utmost aid he 
could; the idea was a happy one; he should strongly urge the merits of 
the project, which he did in a very eloquent address. Lord John Russell 
and a number of public men of note were present, several of whom spoke. 
Cam followed ; commencing deliberately, but soon, from an overflow 
of ideas pressing too much upon him for utterance, he became excited 
and almost unintelligible. This arose much from want of habit, but 
more from an impetuosity that carried him out of self-government. He 
was rarely capable of addressing the public for more than a very few 
minutes without losing himself in this manner... When he any 
literary subject upon which to-speak, he wrote out his speech and got it 
by heart. It was —* hear one whose mind was so well stored with 
information upon the topic in hand, so ill. Yet though aware of 
his defective power in public speaking, he did not refrain from attempting 
its exhibition extempore on too many occasions. He had no nervous 
fear before those whom he addressed, no confusion arising out of want of 
self-reliance, but it seemed as if the multiplicity of his thoughts, or matter, 
overlaid and stifled his powers of delivery. After all, the most effective 
public speakers, perhaps, are men of few ideas and many common places, 
. Brougham was expected as usual, a lion then at such meeti 
but he did not make his appearance until all present had spoken. There 
isa policy in this sort of conduct, it raises and fixes expectation. He began 
by an allusion, often had recourse to in his own case, of having been de- 
tained in another place by important business. 
He commenced, all was stillness; he proceeded, all was satisfaction ; he 
concluded, and all was applause. He had entered upon the merits of the 
tion with his usual adroitness and skill in oratory, and also with much 
iberation, and had not proceeded far before he spoke of the “ singu- 
’ larity,” of his friend Campbell and himself having about the same time 
hit upon a similar idea. But it appeared he had been the keeper of 
his own council. He had never before unfolded the secret. _Campbell’s 
letter had been then some time before the public, after three or four years 
of consideration of the project, and conversation about it with his friends. 
Upon returning I recalled to Campbell Mr. Brougham’s singular re- 
mark that he had hit upon the same idea, “ Did he never before tell you 
of it ?”’ I asked. 
_ “ Never,” said Campbell. 
“Then depend upon it he will make himself the leader in it, and take 
the praise. He will be more than the organ-blower.” 
“ No, no,” replied the poet. 
But so it turned out in the end. The London University became a 
A in Mr. Brougham’s march to popularity. 
ampbell, whose ideas were, in fact, all directed to the machinery of the 
proposed institution rather than to fighting its cause through at public 
meetings, was, it must be admitted, a useless personal advocate with the 
multitude compared to Mr. Brougham, whose incessant practice in the art 
of persuasion and forensic self-possession, stimulated by his latent ambition 
to adopt every available means towards his own ends, were both useful to 
and to the furtherance of the — This must in candour 
y | 
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admitted, though he would not make himself the second man in Rome 
upon the occasion. 

There were some suggestions respecting a plan for the University pub- 
lished by the poet subsequently to his letters to Mr. Brougham. These 
suggestions principally related to the propriety of the measure. In them 
he enumerated and combatted with cm pel felicity every objection that 
could be against it. He showed them to me in manuscript, and 
going out of town before he could see a proof, me to correct the 
press for him, (see page 74). No article written by Campbell do | ever 
remember so well drawn up. It was an unanswerable and masterly reply to 
every objection that could > urged against a favourite measure by preju- 
diced, interested, orignorant persons. It wasremarkably successful asa piece 
of pleading in behalf of a cause which attracted unmerited vituperation 
from a vast number of persons, and was looked upon with a jaundiced 
eye by those high-flyers of thechurch party more particularly, who, hating 
free principles in Church or State, have since showed.every disposition to 
introduce the faith of the Church of Rome into that of England, divested 
of its better points. The costly education dt one at least of our old 
universities has been no safeguard within its precincts from the influence 
of doctrines subversive of the Church of England. The London Uni- 
versity, that the bigots so much abused, has no perversions of this kind 
for which to answer. If there be idleness among sleek professors or 
teachers within its walls, that idleness has been devoted neither to the re- 
storation of childish superstitions nor to the study of how modern civilisa- 
tion is to be restored with the greatest facility to the stupifying ignorance 
of England in its dark and barbarous juveniscence. It has been raising 
a barrier since its establishment to that favoured doctrine of hypocrisy 
under all disguises, that men are born only for others to think for them. 
“‘T have spoken with men,” the poet observed, “ themselves well edu- 
cated, ‘ohare told me that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing,’ and 
have objected to the scheme, because half educated men are more apt to 
have crude notions than men not educated at all. Before I admit the 
bad effects of a little learning and of half education, I must know what is 
meant by those terms. If you mean by ‘ half education’ a man having 
been well taught only half the things that can be learnt, I should be glad 
to be entitled to-morrow to the denomination. But if you mean a smat- 
tering in many branches of knowledge, without a tolerable knowledge of 
any one branch, I grant that crude ideas will be the probable result of 
such learning. Recollect, however, that this is not to be half educated ; 
it is to be miseducated, and we are proposing no place of miseducation. 
On the contrary, we propose a place where a man may be thoroughly and 
cheaply grounded in any single branch of learning or science, or in as 
many branches as he may choose. A great many prejudices on the sub- 
ject of education arise from confounding two things essentially opposite, 
namely, a scattered and confused acquisition of knowledge, and a small 
degree of knowledge properly acquired.” 

Again he remarked with great justice, “ It is a vestige of barbarism in 
our lan that learning only means, in its common acceptation, 4 
knowledge of the dead languages and the mathematics.” 

Of the merits of his old friend Dugald Stewart he spoke highly, and 
in touching upon the qualifications of teachers, he alluded to his own 
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teacher, Professor Jardine of Glasgow, as such an one whom he wished 
to see in the new university, and he sketched his character. 

He came up to the idea of a teacher who does not depend upon the 
capacity of a student, but who brings him on by the strength of his own ; 
and teachers are then, and then alone, intellectual masters in the 
sense. Letno place of public education be founded without mpi ate 
of this truth, that the progress of the scholar ought not to be dependent 
on his own efforts, in any degree, so much as on the humblest i 
being turned tothe best account. “Jardine was doomed for a long whi 
to teach the Aristotelian logic. I was one of the last to whom he taught 
it. But his strong plain sense saw that teaching the Baconian philosophy, 
the general laws of taste, and the practice of kn lish composition, were 
more important than the old logic; and he divided his course between 
these different kinds of study. At last he became, though I believe not 
without opposition from the admirers of the wisdom of our ancestors, the 
reformer of his own professorship ; he dismissed the old logic altogether, 
and taught only the rules of analytical reasoning, the principles of taste, 
and the practice of English composition. He taught, generally, three 
hours a a till he was near the age of ninety. Not a moment of any 
hour was lost in digression or bad humour. We wrote and criticised 
each other’s themes, he read our criticisms, and reasoned them down if 
they were uncandid. If you ask me what great minds his class produced, 
I will answer that the object of his class was to make usefulmen. He 
was not responsible for the production of greatness. But if one were to 
remind hundreds of the clergy of Scotland and the north of Ireland of 
the name of Jardine, | know they would say that he practically taught 
them to compose their sermons. I cannot compute the amount of hi 
influence on the increase of the taste and rationality of Scotch preaching, 
for that sort of. influence has no terms of measurement ; but det he has 
influenced the moral improvement of his country I have not a doubt.” 

Such were the kind of men Campbell stated he should recommend as 
teachers in the new university. In pursuance of the object he sought to 
attain he had laboured with great earnestness. The London University 
was a measure near and dear to his heart. The real credit of having 
been the suggester of so desirable a foundation, remains to him and him 
alone : it must so remain, as long as the language of his immortal odes 
shallendure. That he had little or no concern in the subsequent arrange- 
ments of the University, in fact that he was little consulted, or not at all, 
about the matter, is only to be regretted, insomuch as it affords another 
example how ill those who undertake any thing in behalf of the public 
are certain to be repaid for their zeal. |f Campbell looked for no more 
than his due in an expression of the admitted credit for the design, even 


- that he can hardly be said to have obtained. The arrangement of the 


details must necessarily have been undertaken by a committee. Camp- 
bell was no working man, nor at all adapted for securing the matériel of the 
measure, but there was no man in the empire more capable than he was 
of advising in the organisation of the plan of education, because he had 
long studied it. No one understood the subject better. For some time 
after starting, too, there was considerable room for improvement dis- 
covered, and a good deal of feverishness pervaded the establishment. Mr. 
Brougham took the lead in every thing. Campbell soon withdrew him- 
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self from all connexion with the working out of his scheme. I heard 
that twelve afterwards, Lord Brou then at the apex of his 
ambition, nothing was to be gained or lost by such an avowal, 
when the desire of ity had cooled upon its necessity, that twelve 
years afterwards his ip avowed that to Campbell belonged the credit 
of the scheme. It is easy justice when there is no cost. 

Campbell was so zealous upon this occasion, that though no one was 
better acquainted with the umiversities of Germany, not having seen that 
of Berlin, which was in a good degree analogous to the foundation he had 
framed in his mind as best adapted for the contemplated establishment in 
London, he determined to visit Prussia. “1am going off to Germany,” 
he observed ; “ I have some verses for you, and they are all I possess. [ 
shall proceed directly to Berlin. I want to make some observations on 
the university there. , 

The next morning a servant came to me with the following portion of 
his lines, called “ Hallowed Ground,” to which he had tacked a request 
that I would tell him whether he had used the “ shall” and “ will” with 

rfect propriety, as he could not overeome his doubts upon the point! 
F thought at first he was in jest. The lines, in his own hand-writing, I 
still preserve, as a memento of that wavermg and doubting which at times 
were apt to come over him in relation to other affairs as well as those of 
composition. I made a memorandum at the time on the paper, and 
under the lines, to the following effect. 

“The above was written by Thomas Campbell just before his de- 
parture for Berlin, in 1825, to put the question whether he had used 
“shall” and “will” correctly, of which, though he always used those 
words right, he was never clear of the proper introduction.” 


——— And welcome war, to brace 
Her drums! and rend. Heaven's reeking space ! 
The colours planted face to face, 
The charging cheer, 
Though Death's pale horse lead on the chase, 
Shall still be dear. 


What’s hallow’d ground ?—’tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth !— 
Peace! independence! truth! go forth 

Earth’s compass round, 
And your high-priesthood shall make earth 

All hallow’d ground. 


The eighth and last stanzas were the cause of doubt, where it might be 
well supposed there was no real foundation for it, as it is probable the 
poet never improperly applied the word, in the way many of his country- 
men are Een to do, in the whole course of his literary existence. I went 
over to him and told him all was right. “To be sure,” he replied, 
laughing, “ I thought as much ; but I have been for this hour past bother- 
mg wy at upon the point.” The verses he then copied out, in a fair 


hand, and started on his journey. 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 


OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURIER. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Cuar. XVII. 
THE FAIR STRANGER—PAGANINI—ROUGE ET NOIR. 


Tere is, I think, no place in the world, Paris itself not excepted, 
where the apprenticeship to a knowledge of life is so brief as at Baden- 
Baden. The moment you set your foot within its charmed circle you 
come in contact with every motive that can influence, every i 
that can agitate, mankind. In a capital city it is long, very long, before 

u discover what is going on around you, you are in the midst of the 
great world of strife, where men fight in disguise, striking in the dark 
with concealed weapons, and the s a of action is too vast to admit of 

comprehending it except by i degrees. But at Baden-Baden all 
ifficulties are removed at once ; not that men’s motives are more trans- 
t there thanat Paris or Vienna, but they are more rapidly wi 7 
Tho pase ns, always of quick growth, are =e forced, and attain their 
maturity with marvellous rapidity ; a result attributable no less to the 
shortness of the season than to the natural tendency to evil which lies in 
the human heart. A few weeks, often a few days, transform the artless 
girl into an accomplished flirt ; the staid moralist into a hot libertine ; the 
sober anchorite into a hard liver; the warm friend into a bitter foe ; they 
witness the destruction of modesty, prudence, abstemiousness, honour, 
candour, integrity ; and behold the substitution of effrontery, recklessness, 
dissipation, treachery, falsehood, dishonesty. The chief agent in this 
sudden transformation is the gaming-table, whose attractions are height- 
ened by every lure that pleasure can lend. All that can charm the 
senses is devised at Baden-Baden to bring her votaries within the influ- 
ence of play, and that accomplished, no other magic is necessary ; once 
within the vortex and the work of vice is done. 
These head-quarters of luxury have been too generally visited and too 


Sequontly described, to render any very minute details necessary on my 


part. Though greatly embellished since my first visit to them in the 
suite of the Marquis de Courtine, there still existed, in 1830, the nucleus 
of that which under the administrative genius of Monsieur Benazet has 
since assumed such beautiful proportions. The Ursprung then per- 
formed the functions of the modern Trinkhalle, and summoned old and 
young at early morn to the boiling spring ; the promenades in the —_ 
the excursions to the old castle, to Lichtenthal, and to the skirts of the 
Black Forest, filled up the time till the hour of “restauration” arrived, 
honoured then as sedulously though perhaps less magnificently than now; 
and at every moment throughout the day, but in increasing numbers 
towards its > the idle, the gay, and the dissipated, thronged to the 
ever open portals of the Conversations Haus, to read the news and talk 
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of it, to flirt, to dance, and to play at rouge et noir. The only difference 

between the two periods is, that now there are greater our and dis- 

play, and a greater concourse of visitors: all the essential features remain 
same. 

The lives led by Monsieur de Courtine and his friend Mr. St. John 
were no exception to the general rule at Baden-Baden. They drank the 
waters, as much for fashion’s sake as health, they visited the promenades 
and made excursions far and near, they dined at the latest tables @hétes, 
and the evening was of course passed within the walls of the Conversa- 
tions Haus. 

The duties of their suite were light—it is one of the great charms of 
Baden-Baden that servants can enjoy themselves as much as their 
masters—and consequently I was left almost entirely in the hands of 
Bobéche, who had taken a great fancy to me, and lost no opportunity of 
indoctrinating me with the mysteries of his calling. He enjoyed vast 
popularity with our own class, and created no slight sensation amongst 
the Parisian femmes de chambres whom we found here in abundance,— 
and, thanks to his tuition, I also began to. make my way in this new 
world. I had never been remarkable for bashfulness, and the kind of 
education which I had received was not such as to favour its exist- 
ence, if even Bobéche had not appeared to instruct me by his exam- 
ple. | was at an age, moreover, when, in France, one begins to think 
one’s-self somebody ; the frail infant of the ‘ turning-box” had thriven 
in all its vicissitudes, and, at seventeen, I was tall, active, and well- 
made, with the bright hue of health mantling on my cheeks and spark- 
ling in my eyes, for which reason, possibly, the glances of more than one 
sentimental soubrette became more tender a expressive whenever I 
made my appearance in society. I soon formed a tolerably large num- 
ber of acquaintance, both male and female, a matter easily accomplished 
where one belongs to a master possessed of rank and wealth, for I need 
scarcely observe that the lustre of a high position reaches to the cireum- 
ference of the circle of which it is the centre, and that we who are on 
the outside have the benefit of this reflected splendour. 

We had been at Baden about a week when, one morning, the marquis 
and his friend having gone unaccompanied on a pedestrian excursion to 
the ruins of the old castle which crown the heights above the town, as 
Bobéche and I were standing in a group in one of the avenues leading 
up to the Trinkhalle, which was thronged like a fair with Tyrolese, Swiss, 
and Bohemian merchants vending their various wares, we saw a lady pass 
by whose extraordinary beauty rivetted our attention. She was very 
fashionably dressed, and in the best possible taste, every colour being 
blended as if nature, not art, had presided at her toilette, and that a lovely 
flower rather than a pretty woman had been the object of her care. 
Thus much we men could observe, though, by the way, a Frenchman 
understands a lady’s dress as well almost as she does herself—but certain 
demoiselles to whom we had been saying many polite things which were 
not unappreciated, were rapturous in their exclamations of admiration at 
the lady’s costume. ‘ Mon Dieu! quel joli chapeau! Mais que ces 
rubans sont beaux! A-t-on jamais vu une telle cachemire !” and sundry 
commendations of the same nature. We, on the other hand, though the 
dress was not thrown away upon us, paid a no less enthusiastic tribute to 
her beauty. She was rather above the middle height, and slightly but 
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roundly formed, with the smallest hands and feet it is possible to imagine. 
Owing to the heat of the weather, her veil was thrown on one side, and 
this enabled us to see her features, which were moulded in the most 
regular gene and wore an expression of calm—almost of severe 
ignity. Her eyes were large and bien fendus, but their colour was 
idden beneath the long silken lashes which veiled them as the lids were 
east towards the ground ; her coral lips, just parted, revealed two rows of 
teeth like pearls, and across a brow of snow swept her lustrous dark 
hair in the fasnion which then was rare but is now familiar ; her com- 
xion was of the hue which resembles marble, but it is the marble of 
the antique sculpture infused with the breath of life. 
_ She was not unattended, for a few paces behind her followed a tall 
chasseur in a dark livery, who seemed an Italian, as we judged his mistress 
also to be. THe carried a portable chair, folded like a large cane, and 
walked with silent gravity, looking neither to the right nor left as he 
along the avenue. 

The fair stranger was evidently a new comer, for her person as well as 
that of her attendant was unknown to the Aabitués of the baths. 

This bright apparition furnished us with a subject for frequent conver- 
sation throughout the day. 

“ Here is something,” said Bobéche, “that ought to afford the marquis 
some interest and rouse him out of his melancholy reveries, if any thing 
can. I must try and discover who she is, and then formally report the 
result. I know that Mr. St. John, at all events, will be curious about 
her, for his curiosity is equal to a woman’s,” 

An incognito can never be long preserved at Baden Baden ; the punc- 
tual gazette, the Badeblatt, publi es a daily list of the latest visitors, 
from which there are no omissions, and it was not difficult to discover that 
the last’arrival at the Hotel de Russie, which hopes under the name of 
** Lady Malpas,”’ was the beautiful stranger whom we had seen in the 

ens. Our conjectures as to her being an Italian were at once at an 
end, for the shibboleth of “lady” plainly declared her country. How 
different she is, thought I, from any of the party of Stubbs! And, in 
thinking so, 1 was guilty of no injustice towards Miss Caroline, who, 
though the best of her family, could not possibly enter into competition 
with this lovely and distinguished creature. 

Who Lady Malpas was, neither Bobéche nor I had any immediate 

portunity of ascertaining. All we could learn was that she had 
arrived at the baths in her own carriage only the night before, accom- 
panied merely by a femme-de-chambre and chasseur, and that she had 
erely been staying at Wiesbaden. She had given very — 

irections respecting some expected letters of importance, and this was 
all that could be ascertained. 

As in duty bound to supply his master with all the information he 
could pick up wherever he went, Bobéche fully described to the marquis 
and Mr. St. John, when they returned to dress for the table d‘héte, the 

nal attractions of Lady Malpas, together with the little we had 
t about her. But it was enough to excite their desire to see her, 
for, although beauty was by no means rare at Baden Baden, a fresh face 
has always charms, and, stoic as he was, even Monsieur de Courtine ex- 
pressed some interest on the subject. 
It was destined that their curiosity should not long remain ungratified, 
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Neither the marquis nor his friend were gamblers—that is to say, 
habit of the saloon nightly, a passe-temps is one of 
the necessities of life at this luxurious watering-place. On the evening 
of the day on which Lady Malpas made her first appearance at the baths, 
they attended as usual, and what befel in consequence I shall describe as 
I learnt it, partly from what I was told, and partly from what I myself 
witnessed, 


A singular man, whose name at that period was much 
i Preto of his"etrectitinasy Sislan, “when “eating es 
Baden Baden ;—this man was Paganini. He had not yet acquired 
throughout Europe the reputation which he shortly afterwards enjoyed, 
of being the finest violin-player in existence, but he was still sufficiently 
well-known to make him a personage of the greatest note whenever he 
appeared in Italy or in the south of Germany. The peculiarity of his 
appearance no less than the wondrous magic of his solitary string, made 
him an object of great attraction, and people used to flock to gaze at his 
wild, unearthly features and long, streaming. black hair, as they would 

round some strange sight at a fair. Though his movements were 
uncertain in the daytime, there was one place, in the evening, where he 
was invariably to be met with—at the rouge et noir table in the Conver- 
sations Haus. To judge by the intensity with which he used to watch 
the game, the trembling eagerness with which he clutched the gold, and 
the varying emotions which chased each other across his pale and haggard 
countenance, one would have thought that this man had no soul for any 
thing beyond the frantic passion for gaming. Perhaps it was one of the 
necessities of his nature, that he felt himself compelled to seek, in this 
strong excitement, a relief from the thoughts which were conjured up 
when he grasped his marvellous instrument. Some there were who said 
that he took refuge in these violent emotions to prevent the recurrence of 
the terrible vision which was otherwise constantly present to his sight, of 
a murdered wife whom his own hands had strangled. Others ventured 
further into the regions of fiction, and whispered of a compact with the 
evil one. Both, however, must have been out in their conjectures, for 
he neither gained tranquillity nor money by the indulgence of his desires. 
Those who saw him under the influence of music, beheld an enthusiast 
whose pleasure seemed only one intense agony, and those who witnessed 
his transports at the gaming-table, unless bitten themselves by the mania 
for play, felt no inclination to put themselves in his position. , 

So absorbing is the frenzy which takes possession of the gathbler, that 
many, doubtless, who were seated nightly beside the wonderful musician, 
took no more notice of him than they would of the:most ordinary looking 
person—the colour of the card being of greater interest in their eyes 
than the features of a seraph ora demon. But all who thronged to 
the saloon of the Conversations Haus were not gamblers, though many 
of them were, perhaps, in a fair way of becoming so, and such could 
afford to speculate on the strange scenes which were constantly being 
enacted there. Amongst them were Monsieur de Courtine and Mr. St. 
John, who were in the habit of making a regular study of Paganini, the 
vicissitudes of whose game they used to watch with almost as much in- 
terest as the player himself. 

On this evening while the marquis was intently gazing on the Italian 
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maestro, he was gently touched on the shoulder from behind, and a voice, 
whose tones were of indescribable sweetness, requested permission to oc- 
the vacant seat beside which he ere nee 

'» He turned with some surprise at silvery sounds which framed 
themselves in the purest Parisian accent, and his surprise was i 

when he saw the fair face of the speaker. 

- Not to repeat a description already given, I may as well say at once 
that it was that of Lady Malpas. The marquis bowed, and with that cer- 
tain degree of empressement which a man of the world always di 

when a very beautiful woman claims his attention, assisted her to take 
the seat she asked for at the gaming-table. 

- It was a singular request for a of the stranger's apparent con- 
dition, and M. de Courtine could not bring himself to account for it, 
even on the principle of English eccentricity, respecting which we have 
so decided an opinion in France. But what followed astonished him still 
more. 

_ The-lady having seated herself, took a quiet view of the table and the 
ov it, and then drew from a reticule, which hung to her wrist, 
a glittering purse filled with Napoleons, and a small Russia-leather case, 
marked with an interlaced cypher in steel, which appeared to be well 
stocked with billets de banque ; she also produced some cards for noting 
the fluctuations of the game, and taking out a long gold pin, directed her 
attention to the deal, carefully pricking down the results as they declared 
themselves either for rouge or noir. As soon as she seemed to have sa- 
tisfied herself which way the current ran, she drew the slides of her purse, 
and staked twenty Napoleons. 

This cool, unembarrassed, methodical way of - proceeding, wre! in- 
dicated that the lady was no novice in the dangerous trade which she 
had adopted, but there was nothing either in her look or manner that de- 
noted her as belonging to that class of women with whom gambling is 
only too frequently an adjunctive vice. On the contrary, the serene ex- 

sion of her large violet eyes, and the tranquil self-possession which _ 
characterised her general bearing, wére so different from the meretricious 
air of ordinary adventurers, that no one could for a moment confound her 
with them. And yet ‘what but an adventurer could she possibly be ? 
Alone and unprotected in a large society like that of Baden Baden—un- 
known apparently to every body there—and intently engaged in a pur- 
suit which included her with the most dissipated, what other conclusion 
could be arrived at than that, in spite of her distinguished appearance, 
she had no claim to exemption from the law which ostracises a certain 
portion of her sex. 

These were the thoughts that rapidly coursed through M. de Cour- 
tine’s mind as he gazed on the fair enigma, and contrasted the calm 
beauty of her features with the wild and preternatural expression which 
gleamed in the dark eyes, and hovered over the worn lineaments of the 
eager Italian, whose place at the table was directly opposite. - But that 
their purposes appeared the same, he might have speculated on the anta- 
gonism of light and darkness—the contest between the powers of 
and evil—so completely did they differ in aspect; but not being imbued 
with that yearning after transcendentalism which belongs so inherently 
tothe Germans, and looking upon the world rather with the eye of a 
Parisian, the contrast struck Shim in a more practical point of view, and 
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he resolved to watch the fortunes of the lady in the hope that they 
might eventually afford him the means of learning the secret of her 
history. He turned to Mr. St. Jobn, who at this moment entered from 
another room, and pointing out the object of his attention, inquired if he 
had ever seen her before, adding, that she was, he believed, the Lady 
Malpas, of whose arrival they had both already heard. 

. St. John, who was equally struck with himself by her extraor- 
dinary beauty, and by the strange position which she occupied, could in 
no way enlighten him. It was some years since he had been in England, 
and from her age, which did not seem more than four or five-and-twenty, 
she could not have appeared in the world when he lived in it. That 
there was a Lord Malpas he was aware, and there was a baronet who bore 
the name, but he was not personally acquainted with either, nor did he 
know auy thing about their history. I have said that she spoke French 
with a perfect Patisian accent, but this might have been acquired as a 
girl, and afforded no proof of her having been recently in Paris; at all 
events, he had never seen her there or heard her spoken of amongst his 
countrymen. He was, in short, completely at fault, and his temperament 
being more mercurial than that of his friend, his eagerness to learn more 
about her was even greater than his. 

Meantime, the lady tranquilly continued her game. She had appa- 
rently chosen the wrong moment for beginning, for the run upon the 
colour which she had decided on backing changed with her first coup, 
and the twenty Napoleons which she had put down were swept into the 
bank. Though unsuccessful in her maiden venture, she did not abandon 
her original intention, and again placed her money on red, though she 
varied the amount of the stake. But “the colour,” as black is techni- 
cally called, was in the ascendant for the time, and not only had all the 

ld in her full purse vanished before the tide turned, but several notes 

or five hundred francs were transferred from the Russia-leather case to 
the wire-woven cage in the centre of the table, which was so well lined 
with that attractive kind of paper. 

But, notwithstanding her successive losses, not the slightest trace of 
anxiety was visible on he countenance, a sweet smile still played around 
her mouth, her glance was firm but not hard, and her delicate hand be- 
trayed not the slightest tremor. It was very different with Paganini, 
who, in a certain sense—as he staked constantly in opposition to Lady 
Malpas—might be considered her opponent. The Rents which was 
against her was favourable to him, and their fortunes were not more dis- 
similar than their aspects. 

As the pile of wealth before him grew in bulk, his eagerness increased; 
he risked greater stakes, and so anxious was he to swell the heap, that 
his long bony fingers, like the talons of a bird of prey, were outstretched 
and quivering to clutch the gold all the time the a were being dealt. 
The rapture of the strife brought a momentary glow to his pale cheeks, 
and his thin lips curled in triumph. 

But this agony of joy was not destined to last. The run upon “the 
colour” ceased, and “red” had its turn. Nor was it a momentary 
change, for, although an occasional adverse deal checked its progress to 
vietory, like the rallying efforts of a beaten foe in the desperate effort to 
win a day irretrie y gone, the full tide swept over these obstacles, and 
gain succeeded gain, till the bank declared that play for that night was 
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at an end. ‘Two persons rose from the table whose fortunes were in- 
fluenced in an equal, though adverse degree, by the result. Lady 
Malpas had won thirty thousand francs; Paganini had lost' as many. 
The Italian rushed from the saloon like Orestes pursued by the Furies, 
and fled in the darkness no one knew whither: Lady Malpas rose, radiant 
as the morning-star, and, without looking either to the right or the left, 
— oo a0 bene the apartment, undisturbed by the thousand eyes 

ther. At the garden entrance her chasseur was read 
with her carriage ; she stepped gracefully into it, and was whirled o 
to the Hotel de Russie, before the spectators had well recovered from 
the sensation which her passage through them had excited. When she 
was gone, a buzz of inquiry arose. ‘ Who is she?” was on every tongue, 
but no one could answer the question. 

“] will find out to-morrow,” said Mr. St. John. 

“She is exquisitely lovely!”’ exclaimed the marquis; and then he added, 
in a lower tone, ivelniinl however, by me, “I wish I had never seen 
her !” 

And, in truth, it might have been better for others besides himself, if 
her dangerous charms had not been displayed. 


Cuap. XVIII. 
HERR BRIEFS DIRECTOR DUMMKOPF—A SECRET—THE HAHN’S TANZ, 


On the following day the affiches in various parts of the town an- 
nounced that the great Paganini would give a concert that same 
evening. 

He had frequently been requested to do so before, but with the way- 
wardness which marked his character, he had constantly refused to 
gratify public expectation. His genius was too great to allow him to 
make an exhibition of his art solely for money, though money seemed at 
least one of the gods whom he worshipped. But either the estro was 
now upon him, or his repugnance to exhibit had been overcome by his 
losses at the gaming-table; the last seemed not unlikely, as the prices 
of admission were fixed at a rate unusually high for a place where 
amusements are — so cheap. But Paganini knew his own value 
and the public desire, and rightly calculated that he should not play 
before empty benches ; indeed, it would almost seem as if the expense 
‘enhanced the pleasure, the demand for tickets being greater than the 
supply. 

tt Shall we go to the wizard’s concert this evening, Astolphe ?” asked 
St. John of my master. 

“If you like, Edward,” replied the marquis. ‘ You remember where 
we last heard him ?” , 

“ Oh yes, at Milan, now three or four years since, when the advertise- 
ment, as if it spoke of an animated being, said in such pompous phrase, 
‘ Paganini fara sentire il suo violino.’”’ 

“He keeps his promise as regards his instrument, no Jess than he 
makes his audience feel. One is tempted to think that he holds an im- 

isoned spirit within it ; sometimes it is the voice of an angel winging 
its flight to Heaven ; sometimes the wail of a demon in torture.” 
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‘“‘ There to be more of the devil than the 1 in his own 
a Mnalf the stories be true that are tol about him.” 

«| would rest my opinion on what we have ourselves witnessed.” 

“ Yes, his character seems to come out as strongly under the influence 
of gaming as of music.”’ 

“ Every one is not so impressionable : witness the behaviour last night 
of your beautiful countrywoman.” 

“ That was the most singular thing I ever saw. To act so boldly and 

e the ap of so much modesty! To play with such 
era and yet be so little moved by the consequences! She is altogether 
@ mystery.” , 

“ Which you promised to find out.” 

“ And I hope I shall.” 

“ Adrien,” resumed Mr. St. John, addressing me, as the marquis rose, 
and left the breakfast-table, where | had been in waiting ; “ Adrien, be 
at the post-office this morning as soon as the letter-box is opened, and 
wait there till all the letters are distributed. Observe if there are any 
for Lady Malpas, and, if you can, notice the post-marks. If you should 
have the opportunity,’ he added, with a significant smile, ‘ of including 
them by mistake with those you find for us, there would be no harm 
done. I should return them, of course. You know, Adrien, that Ger- 
man post-masters are very stupid about foreign letters.” 

I understood this as it was meant, and as I did not see any harm in 
merely looking at the cover of a letter, I promised to be very observant, 
and set out on my errand. 

The Bureau de Poste is always an interesting spot even in the hum- 
blest village. It is the silent repository of every man’s secret, and con- 
centrates within its narrow limits every emotion that stirs the human 
heart. The importance which it confers on those who superintend its 
agency is immense, and of all proud officials, there is none so arrogant as 
the post-master. This is icularly the case. in France, where the 
bureaucratie never wears the most attractive colours, for I will say this 
for my countrymen, their insolence in office is as universal a badge as 
the emperor's red ribband has latterly become; its absence only confers 
distinction or marks the difference. 

Now, in Germany, the superciliousness of the post-office official is 
c by the force of the national character, into a pompous stolidity, 
which, though it irritates less, is still extremely annoying. The natural 
slowness of comprehension is aggravated by mo force of circumstances, 
and becomes a "a of refuge for the official to entrench himself within, 
as a barrier against the interminable queries,—many of them ridiculous 
enough,—which assail him. The German postmaster, for the most 
part, speaks the truth in the answer which be returns to almost every 
question of opinion. 

“ How long will it be before my letter reaches Brussels ?” inquires 
one. 
“ Tch weiss nicht,” is the oracular nse. 

“When shall I get an answer to this ?” demands another agitated 
amg shaking a before his eyes previous to dropping it in the 


“Ich weiss nicht,” replies the accelerator of correspondence ; and he 
would be a clever fellow who could answer the question with certainty, 
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though a Frenchman, if he deigned to be communicative at all, would 


say at once : “ Dans dix jours, monsieur, sans faute, vous aurez votre 

But the om en PROS WA nie doubtful nate of 
conjecture where a in matter-of- is in ; he reserves his 
culations for the dream-land into which his thoughts slowly mount ah 
the curling clouds from his pipe. Moreover, it abstracts him less from 
his self-indulgence to utter a regular formula which requires no exercise 
of psentiination, ion, and he finds Reser is — the rages 
negative he can employ, as, if a man knows utely nothing, nothing 

ossibly be elicited from from him. : ; 
Herr Briefs Post-Director of ny Friedrich one 
name, was as a specimen of his class as may be met wi 

a pcg etl agg He was a hiestessatlichtdnanh sundae 
as he was broad, with a wide face, hot complexion, round blue eyes, and 
very little hair on his head, on which he wore a black cloth cap that 
seemed to be as firm a fixture as the short sturdy brown meerschaum 
whose pale amber mouth-piece never quitted his lips. Nature had not 
framed him in this substantial fashion without bestowing on him a mind 
in keeping with his physical appearance ; his perceptions were to the full 
as obtuse as the most ardent lover of “the existing order of things” 
could desire, when the constituted authorities of the Grand Duchy 
established him for life in the situation which he so worthily filled, he 
received no instructions from them to become a progressist or an inno- 
yator, and, therefore, to the best of his ability and the perfect satisfaction 
of his conscience he never varied in his habits of thought or modes of 
action. At the precise hours indicated in the Bezeichnungs-Karte, 
which hung over the letter-box, he took his daily stand 2% his office-desk, 
and whoever knocked at the little wooden-door of the window to obtain 
information, was invariably greeted—though not too hastily—by the 
i ive features and the dull, unmeaning stare of the ieeataaien of 
Herr Briefs-Post-Director Friedrich Dummkopf, whose natural gift was 
not profuseness of speech, nor his province that of asking questions. 

Amongst other peculiarities of Herr Dummkopf, so thoroughly Ger- 
man was he, that, in the exercise of his duties, he always gave his 
and closest attention to those letters which bore the delightful hiero- 
glyphic with which the natives of Fatherland set the doussenas of the 
rest of Europe at defiance,—I mean all such as were superscribed in the 
German character. The amount of the postage which, in most cases, 
gives importance to a letter—in the estimation of a post-master—was a 
consideration of much less value in his eyes than the nature of the 
writing ; and the most legible Italian hand that was ever penned was 
thrown aside with the supremest indifference, until all the crooked, on! 
verse, unintelligible, interchangeable letters of the German alphabet had 
been scrutinised, and the missives which they addressed delivered to their 
owners. 

In consequence of this arrangement, German visitors, or such as had 
German correspondents, were always served first, and the Fremde-Leute, 
who were kept waiting, had ample time to exercise their patience or 
their ingenuity. I did not possess much of the former, but the frequent 
occasion I had had for cultivating the art since I began to travel in 
Germany, had impressed me with the fact that the best course to adopt 
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to make @ virtue of necessity. I had also the resource which Mr, 
St. John had recommended me not to lose sight of, and which Bobéche 
amongst the cardinal qualifications of a courier. I possessed a 
share of acuteness, and endowment improvable with occasion. 
On the morning when I was thus specially enjoined to be on the gui 


i 


vive, there were a great number of applicants for and if the equa- 
nimity of Postmaster Dummkopf have been disturbed, the confusion 


of tongues and the clamour consequent upon it might fairly have roused 
his irritability without impeaching the ordinary firmness of his nerves, 
A Frenchman would have banged the little wicket to, and have ed it 
again fifty times in his passion, would have clenched his fists—though I 

it it is a waste of time and energy in a Frenchman to do so—and 
have called down upon himself and those around him, a million of male- 
dictions, having more or less reference to the nature of his oceupation ; in 
short, he would have conducted himself as frantically as Frenchmen mostly 
do on any emergency. But Herr Dummkopf was at the antipodes of al 
such excitement. Not a single whiff did he hurry, not a single cloud of 
vapour did he suffer to escape from his mouth with a more urgent propul- 
sion than ordinary; he did not even raise his eyebrows—-by the way, he 
had not got any, but what comes to the same thing, he didn’t wrinkle his 
forehead or live the slightest external sign to manifest itself, that the 
objurgations moved him which met his ear. Calmly and stoically did he 
peruse the addresses of the letters, and with a calmness and a stoicism that 
did him honour, deaf did he remain to the claims for priority of attention 
which assailed him. 

Amongst the expectants, but on the outside of the crowd gathered 
round the window, I observed the tall figure of the chasseur whom we 
had seen the day before following Lady Malpas. I had stationed myself 
close to the wicket in a position that enabled me to see all the letters that 
were put aside as those with German superscriptions were given out, and 
it was not long before her eye rested on her name. There was a letter 
also for Monsieur de Courtine, and another for Mr. St. John ; but the 
difficulty was how to appropriate all three, with the chasseur at hand to 
claim the one he was sent to seek. I] took advantage of his position, 
being at a distance, and as the hubbub gradually subsided, mi people 
could make themselves heard without any extraordinary exercise of lungs 
being necessary, I raised my cap and politely asked, if, profiting by my 
situation, I could be so happy as to render him any service. He returned 
my salutation very graciously, and said that he would so far trespass on 
my kindness as to request me to inquire if there were any letters to the 
athens of Miladi Malpas. Seizing a moment, therefore, when a gleam 
of intelligence really shone on the countenance of Herr Dummkopf, | said, 
I was in no h like the rest, and should be sorry to give him trouble, 
and that ea did so deserved not to be attended to at all, a declara- 
tion which actually made him stare without the assistance of his specta- 
cles. It touched him, and I saw that the game henceforward was my 
own. ‘Turning towards the chasseur, I said— 

“ Monsieur, je suis faché de dire qu'il n’y a rien pour vous.” 

Je vous remercie infiniment, monsieur,”returned the tall gentleman 
with the plume, “au plaisir, monsieur,” and with these words he moved 
off, having taken me at my word. 
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_As'soon as he was out of sight, I again turned my head towards the 
''# Not to give you trouble,” said I, once more, a figure of speech which 
fell like soft music on his ear; those letters are for me—the three lying: 


« What names?” he asked. . ‘ 

I answered boldly, including that of Lady Malpas, and at the same time 
ringing a florin on the board to attract his attention. | 

“* Acht-und-vierzig Kreutz’,” said he, slowly computing the difference ; 
“Es kommt Zwolf aus.” : 

“ Ja wohl,” I replied, for so much German I had picked up with mp 
knowledge of the coinage; he handed me-the change, and I bore off the 
letters in . : 

Mr. St. John was anxiously expecting me, and when he found that my; 
mission had not been fruitless he was overjoyed, and gave mea Napoleon 
for my pains, at the same time putting his finger on his lips to enjoin 
ney. He then dismissed me for a —— cen hour, and when I re- 
turned he gave me back Lady Malpas’s letter desiring me either to return 
it tothe postmaster as a mistake, or drop it quietly into the box. I decided 
upon the latter plan, as I foresaw that the explanation with Herr Dumm- » 

would be rather an arduous undertaking, and I preferred that he 
should have the pleasure of convicting himself only of the error that had 
been committed. 
-,1 was no witness to Mr. St. John’s act, but it was quite evident that -he 
had read the letter, and, as it was merely secured by a gum wafer, there 
was no difficulty in doing so, provided he entertained no moral scruple. 
In the course of the morning, the marquis and Mr. St. John having de- 
cided on an excursion to the waterfall of Geroldsau, on the skirts of the 
Black Forest, I was ordered to accompany them, and took my seat’ on the 
box of the carriage. The friends had not met since their short conversa- 
tion before I was sent to the post-office, and Mr. St. John was so full of 
the subject which then occupied him, that he began upon it at once. I 
had not communicated to Bobéche, and no one, of course knew my pro- 
ficiency in English, and as it was in that language Mr. St. John always 
spoke when alone with the marquis—for the latter was almost a universal 
linguist—it cost me little trouble to catch all he said. What favoured me 
especially in this particular was the sandy nature of the road over which 
the carriage passed quite noiselessly. 

“ What will you give me for my secret, Astolphe ?”’ were the first words 
uttered by Mr. St. John.. » : 

“ What secret ?” said the marquis, listlessly; ‘I know of none that can 
give me any interest.” 

“You forget, or think it convenient to play the indifferent. What do 
you say to Lady Malpas?” 

“Have you learnt any thing about her?” asked the marquis, in a tone 
ofanimation which completely belied his first assertion ; “‘but no,- you 
have not had time or opportunity to do so.” 

“T thought that name would rouse you,” returned St. John, laughing; 
time and opportunity always serve those who are on the look out, to take 
advantage of them.” 

** And what have you heard?” | 
“In the first place, Lady Malpas is not a widow.” 
July.—voL, LXXX. NO, CCCXIX. Zz 
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« I did not suppose so; she looks too young to have passed through that 
ordeal of mourning.” — wr oe ; 
Oly age is no criterion in that respect; look at the still beautify! 


‘¢ Well, then, her air does not proclaim it. Where is her husband?” 

“ That is more than I can tell you ; but he isnot at Baden Baden. | 
suspect he is in England.” | 

“ And she here—alone!” 

“Yes; but I fancy she will not be solitary long. She is expecting some 
one to join her.” 

** And how do you know it is not her husband ?” . 

“Oh! I am sure of that. Husbands are generally expected in a very 
different fashion.” 

“Who is she? What is her history?” 

“ The story of her life does not lie in a nutshell, though one word will 
tell you a good deal about it. She is a dévorcie.” 

‘* What that beautiful, serene, seraph-like creature? Impossible !” 

“ Yes, that beautiful, serene cugtlet Do you thmk, from what we 
witnessed last night that it is an easy thing to read such a heart as 
hers?” 

“« Her temperament is too cold; she can have no heart.” 

“‘ She has a lover though, and that ‘ denotes a foregone conclusion.’” 

‘‘And this lover—since he must needs be one—when is he to ar- 
rive ?” 

‘«¢ To-morrow, I think.” 

“‘ Well, you have certainly gathered some information. Now tell me, 
where did you hear all this ?” 

‘Excuse me, I must keep that a secret. You may, however, rely 
upon its being a fact.” 

The conversation here ended, and the marquis fell into a reverie, which 
lasted till we got to the village of Geroldsau, from whence the remainder 
of the excursion was to be made on foot. The summer, as I have al- 
ready intimated, had been unusually hot, and the harvest everywhere 
was very forward. I cannot tell how much of it had been got in, but 
from the lively aspect of this little village one might judge that the 
labours of the peasants had met with their reward. As we made our 
way along the only street of which Geroldsau consists, we heard the 
sound of music, and caught sight of a crowd of villagers assembled in 
front of the open doors of alarge barn. They were all in holiday attire; 
the women in their mushroom-shaped straw-hats, short jackets, many- 
coloured bodices, short petticoats, and their hair braided in two long 
tails, and decorated with streamers of bright riband, which reached to 
the ground ; the elderly men in high boots, long blue coats, buckskin 
breeches, short scarlet waistcoats, enormous cocked hats, whips under 
their arms, and pipes in their mouths; and the younger ones in full 
shirt-sleeves, with gaily-embroidered vests, broad braces of green of 
blue, attached to each other by a wide band across the breast, black 
breeches, white cotton-stockings, and shoes ornamented with large, 
square, silvered buckles. The amusement which they were all col- 
lected to witness, is one peculiar to the Black Forest, and called the 
“Hahn’s Tanz,” or “ Dance of the Cock.” From one of the rafters 
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tlie middle of the en. at o-eageene bug above the floor, was. 
suspended a of water, whi couples waltz-. 
ing with all their might and main; subladabelasiamenenlnanliete 
dike _ reba Pmt strong-limbed daughter of the forest—. 
disengagi from her partner, darted into the circle, and threw: 
on her knees immediately beneath the glass of water. She then. 
crouched herself in the attitude of the Venus accroupie, though she was; 
rather too robust to be a very classical type of Aphrodite, and raising’ the 
of her hands upwards, stretched them out on the floor pty a ata 
young man with whom she had been dancing—lighter of limb it is- 

to be hoped than his fair partner—then stepped Seen and taking off. 
his shoes, set his feet on the maiden’s palms. Slowly,. and with no 
evident exertion on the part of the damsel, save that the colour in her 
cheeks was somewhat heightened, her muscular strength lifted the young” 
man from the ground, and he gradually rose in the air, preserving his 
balance by extending his arms, advancing his chest, and throwing his 
head back till his forehead formed the apex of his body. This latter 
movement was resorted to for the more ready accomplishment of the 
object ‘of the game, which was to strike the glass of water with his fore-' 
head, and scatter the contents on the ground without swerving from the 
position in which he was placed. It appeared that there had been several 
unsuccessful attempts already made, and the bird who gave his name to 
the dance, and oe intended to be the victor’s prize, sat fastened to a 
h hard by, and every now and then cla is wings, and gave a 
Short crow, - if he read impatient to be a from his coninenitah. 
There seemed more likelihood of his being set free this time, for motion- 
less and erect, the dancer rose above the sturdy pair of arms which began 
to tremble as the distance from the ground increased. At.one moment 
there was a pause, which had nearly been fatal to the experiment, but 
collecting all her energies, the athletic maiden set her teeth hard, and 
bore her lover upwards till his forehead struck against the suspended 
glass; the water flew in a shower over the heads of the delighted spec~ 
tators; and the young man leaping lightly to the ground, embraced 
his mistress, and claimed the prize, as the foundation of their future 

ménage. 
Cuap. XIX. 
THE ADVENTURE AT THE WATERFALL, 


Tue distance from the village of Geroldsau to. the cascade is about, 
three quarters of a league. The way to it lies across a wooded height, 
called the Brandhald, or Hill of Fire, a name derived from its former. 
Oeeupants the gnomes, who, in all probability, were charcoal burners.. 

ous masses of gray rock, stained here and there with the ruddy 
lichen, were strewn on each side of the path which wound its way am 
the ponderous bloeks, and overhead gigantic pines, mingled their dark 

es, forming a gloomy vault which qniienly excluded the rays of the. 
mid-day sun. We passed a singular pile of rocks, called the Krucken- 
fels, or Crutches, whose fantastic shapes added greatly to the wildness of 
the seene, and after about. an hour's walk, not too to be toilsome,, 
teached:the romantic spot where the rushing waters of the torrent madly 
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« I did not suppose so; she looks too young to have passed through that 
ordeal of mourning.” 

“Qh, age is no criterion in that respect; look at the still beautify! 
duchess of C——d—(he named a royal personage now no more) —she was 
a widow at eighteen !” ' 

‘¢ Well, then, her air does not proclaim it. Where is her husband?” 

“ That is more than | can tell you ; but he isnot at Baden Baden. | 
suspect he is in England.” 

“ And she here—alone!” 

“Yes; but I fancy she will not be solitary long. She is expecting some 
one to join her.” 

‘* And how do you know it is not her husband ?” 

“Oh! I am sure of that. Husbands are generally expe ted in a very 
different fashion.” 

“ Who is she? What is her history?” 

“The story of her life does not lie in a nutshell, though one word will 
tell you a good deal about it. She is a divorcée.” 

‘* What that beautiful, serene, seraph-like creature? Impossible !” 

“ Yes, that beautiful, serene gambler! Do you think, from. what we 
witnessed last night that it is an easy thing to read such a heart as 
hers?” 

‘“‘ Her temperament is too cold; she can have no heart.” 

“‘ She has a lover though, and that ‘ denotes a foregone conclusion.’” 

“And this lover—since he must needs be one—when is he to ar- 
rive ?” 

“To-morrow, I think.” 

** Well, you have certainly gathered some information. Now tell me, 
where did you hear all this ?” 

‘Excuse me, I must keep that a secret. You may, however, rely 
upon its being a fact.” 

The conversation here ended, and the marquis fell into a reverie, which 
lasted till we got to the village of Geroldsau, from whence the remainder 
of the excursion was to be made on foot. The summer, as I have al- 
ready intimated, had been unusually hot, and the harvest everywhere 
was very forward. I cannot tell how much of it had been got in, but 
from the lively aspect of this little village one might judge that the 
labours of the peasants had met with their reward. As we made our 
way along the only street of which Geroldsau consists, we heard the 
sound of music, and caught sight of a crowd of villagers assembled in 
front of the open doors of a large barn. They were all in holiday attire; 
the women in their mushroom-shaped mvheie, short jackets, many- 
coloured bodices, short petticoats, and their hair braided in two long 
tails, and decorated with streamers of bright riband, which reached to 
the ground ; the elderly men in high boots, long blue coats, buckskin 
breeches, short scarlet waistcoats, enormous cocked hats, whips under 
their arms, and pipes in their mouths; and the younger ones in 
shirt-sleeves, with gaily-embroidered vests, broad braces of green of 
blue, attached to each other by a wide band across the breast, black 
breeches, white cotton-stockings, and shoes ornamented with large, 
square, silvered buckles. The amusement which they were all col- 
lected to witness, is one peculiar to the Black Forest, and called the 
“‘Hahn’s Tanz,” or “ Dance of the Cock.” From one of the rafters 
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tlie middle of the barn, at a considerable height above the floor, was. 
suspended a glass of water, round which the young couples were waltz- 
ing with all their might and main; suddenly the music ceased, and one 
of the girls—a rosy-cheeked, strong-limbed daughter of the forest— 
disengaging herself from her partner, darted into the circle, and threw’ 
ant am knees immediately beneath the glass of water. She then. 
crouched herself in the attitude of the Venus accroupie, though she was: 
rather too robust to be a very classical type of Aphrodite, and raising the 
ms of her hands upwards, stretched them out on the floor of the barn.. 
young man with whom she had been dancing—lighter of limb it is. 

to be hoped than his fair partner—then stepped forward, and taking off. 
his shoes, set his feet on the maiden’s palms. Slowly, and with no 
evident exertion on the part of the damsel, save that the colour in her 
cheeks was somewhat heightened, her muscular strength lifted the young 
man from the ground, and he gradually rose in the air, preserving his 
balance by extending his arms, advancing his chest, and throwing his 
head back till his forehead formed the apex of his body. This latter 
movement was resorted to for the more ready accomplishment of the 
object ‘of the game, which was to strike the glass of water with his fore- 
head, and scatter the contents on the ground without swerving from the 
ition in which he was placed. It appeared that there had been several 
unsuccessful attempts already made, and the bird who gave his name to 
the dance, and was intended to be the victor’s prize, sat fastened to a 
perch hard by, and every now and then clapped his wings, and gave a 
short crow, as if he was impatient to be released from his confinement. 
There seemed more likelihood of his being set free this time, for motion- 
less and erect, the dancer rose above the sturdy pair of arms which began 
to tremble as the distance from the ground increased. At one moment 
there was a pause, which had nearly been fatal to the experiment, but 
collecting all her energies, the athletic maiden set her teeth hard, and 
bore her lover upwards till his forehead struck against the suspended 
glass; the water flew in a shower over the heads of the delighted spec- 
tators; and the young man leaping lightly to the ground, embraced 
his mistress, and claimed the prize, as the foundation of their future 


s 


ménage. 
Cuap. XIX. 


THE ADVENTURE AT THE WATERFALL, 


Tue distance from the village of Geroldsau to the cascade is about. 

three quarters of a league. The way to it lies across a wooded height, 
called the Branchald, or Hill of Fire, a name derived from its former 
oeeupants the gnomes, who, in all probability, were charcoal burners. 
ous masses of gray rock, stained here and there with the ruddy 
lichen, were strewn on each side of the path which wound its way amon 
the ponderous bloeks, and overhead gigantic pines, mingled their dark 
branches, forming a gloomy vault which cate excluded the rays of the 
mid-day sun. We passed a singular pile of rocks, called the Arucken- 
Jels, or Crutches, whose fantastic shapes added greatly to the wildness of 
the seene, and after about an hour's walk, not too rugged to be toilsome, 
teached the romantic spot where the rushing waters of the torrent madly 
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strive in their triple fall into their foaming bed. The cascade, though 
riot remarkable for height, is of full volume, and leaps abruptly over its 

barriers, shivering itself into silver spray as it rian. 3 and mur- 
muring hoarsely at the impediments that hock its eager course. Buried 
in this dark forest, it lends to the scenery an inexpressible charm, and 
those who love solitude may dream away uncounted wom to the sound of 
its chafed waters. 

The marquis and Mr. St. John had imagined that they were the sole 
visitors to Geroldsau this morning, but on turning the sharp angle of a 
rock, beyond which the best view of the cascade is obtained, they were 
undeceived. Looking upwards towards a light pavilion, perched on the 
summit of a crag, the ascent to which was by a narrow path through 
some thick underwood, the outline of a female form was visible ; her 
head was averted, but in the exquisite proportions of her figure it was 
impossible, having once seen it, not to recognise the lovely stranger 
whose appearance the day before had created so great a sensation. 

“Tt is Lady Malpas,” said Mr. St. John. 

“T see no one with her,” added the marquis. ‘ How did she get here 
before us ?” 

I observed to him that while they were looking at the dance, I had no- 
ticed a small carriage standing in the court-yard of a little inn which I 
had no doubt was the one that brought her; and a peasant boy who just 
at the moment came out of the bushes, and whom we questioned on the 
subject, acknowledged that he had served as the lady’s guide. 

Though we spoke in a low tone of voice, the sounds reached the quick 
ear of Lady Malpas, and turning her head she saw she was not unob- 
served. She rose from her seat and disappeared from the crag, as the 
boy said, no doubt to make the circuit of the narrow valley through 
which the torrent flows. It was not long before we saw her emerge from 
the wood, and approach the foot of a narrow bridge above the waterfall. 
This bridge had been constructed apparently more as a picturesque object 
than as a means of ordinary passage, for it consisted simply of the trunks 
of two pines, which were placed side by side, and stretched from rock to 
rock on either side of the cascade. The woodmen of the forest were in 
the habit of crossing it, narrow as the space was, which admitted only of 
room for one foot on each tree, but a casual traveller must have been 
possessed of no common nerve and _ steadiness of eye who could venture 
along the dangerous pass. It seemed, however, to be Lady Malpas’s 

urpose to do so, though the boy shouted to her to refrain ; but she either 
wit him not, owing to the noise of the torrent, or thought his warning 
unworthy her attention. 

With a light step she trod on the fragile-looking bridge, and had 
reached nearly two-thirds of the way across it, when, from some acci- 
dental displacement, one of the pines slipped and fell, but catching a pro- 
jection of the rock from whence it had been detached, it still hung about 
three feet below its original position. The shock caused her to lose her 
balance ; she sunk with the falling tree, and would inevitably have been 
plunged into the foaming abyss, if she had not clung to the trunk which 
retained its level, and there she remained suspended betwixt air and 
water, not daring to make a move to recover her footing on the upper 
support, lest,:in the attempt, the lower one should disappear _— er. 
It was a moment of excessive peril, but there was no time left to think of 
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the probable consequences ; as quick as light we all dashed up the steep 
7 cy that led to the pavilion, and rushing down the opposite side of the 
ill, were at the brink of the precipice in almost as brief a space as it -has 
. taken to describe the accident. Lady Malpas was still in the same posi- 
- tion, her feet slightly resting on the fallen tree, but pressing it with 
. searcely more weight than that of a bird on a bough, while both her arms 
were wreathed round the rough bark of the one which remained steady. 
Mr. St. John was too heavy a inan to attempt to cross the bridge to her 
rescue, and stood planté on the brink, giving a variety of unintelligible 
directions to those who did not listen to him, for the marquis had plunged 
into the stream to break the lady’s fall, at the imminent risk of being 
carried over the steep by the force of the current, and I, younger, lighter, 
and more active than any of the party, threw myself at full length on the 
‘upper trunk, and scrambled along it until I was able to reach Lady Mal- 
as’s arm and hold it with a firm grasp. Meantime, the Marquis, with 
‘infinite difficulty, for he thought less of his own safety than of that of the 
adventurous Englishwoman, contrived to wade through the stream to the 
- rock which still sustained the fallen pine, and availing himself of the in- 
- equalities of the surface on the side least exposed to the rapid action of 
_ the water, climbed up to the point where the tree still rested, and holding 
. on with a gripe as steadfast as if he had grown to the rock, placed his 
shoulder beneath the treacherous pine, and called to the lady to assure 
‘her that she might now retrace her steps in safety. She had fully com- 
prehended the danger she was in, and not less our endeavour to save her, 
and aided by my hand she turned round to reach the bank she had 
quitted ; but the movement she made in doing so brought upon the 
‘marquis the full weight of the tree, which rather adhered to than was 
supported by the rock. He bore the pressure like an Atlas, until her 
foot was on terra firma, and then releasing himself from the burden, the 
trunk fell with a heavy splash into the stream, snapping, but not quite 
‘asunder, as it fell, and dragging it wholly inte the current, whose waters 
eddied around it, now dashing it forward and then whirling it away from 
‘the bank, till, like a huge snake with its vertebra broken, it was hurled 
over the fall, and rifted itself in one of the sunken rocks beneath the 
cascade, where a fragment projected which the descending torrent vainly 
strove to dislodge. 

The courage of Lady Malpas had sustained her prongs: 4 throughout, 
the danger to which she had been exposed, and it was only by the death- 
‘cold hand which I pressed as I assisted her to the shore, that I could guess 
‘at the nature of her emotions, for her smile was as sweet, and her features 
-as unruffled, as I had seen them the morning before in the sunny gardens 

of the park at Baden Baden. 

Mr. St. John, who had manifested a good deal of excitement, though 
‘unfortunately he had been able to do nothing useful, welcomed Lady 
‘Malpas with outstretched hands and in her native tongue, at which she 

manifested no surprise, for she must have been lost to all sense of hearing 
if she had not already recognised him for a Briton while he stood shout- 
ing to the marquis and myself. She did not waste her thanks on him, 
. though she bowed courteously, reserving them for Monsieur de Courtine, 
‘who, dripping like a river-god, had recrossed the stream, and presented 
-himself before her, expressing an earnest hope that she had not suffered 
from the alarm which her too courageous adventure had occasioned. 
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“ For myself,” she said, “I had no fear after the first shock was over, 
bat it would not be true if I said I had not been apprehensive on your 
account, who so gallantly exposed yourself to so much danger. I did not 
think,” she continued, with a sweet but mournful smile, “that any one 
existed who would have taken so much trouble about me. But | owe 
you double thanks, first, for having saved my life, and in the next place 
for correcting a false impression—unless, indeed, which is more likely— 
your generous act were merely an effect of impulse.” 

“ There is no doubt that the first movement at the sight of danger is a 
spontaneous effort, and few draw back from what they have once begun, 
but,” said the marquis, “one’s exertions, one’s anxiety may be increased 
ten-fold by knowing who the person is one desires to save. I could not 
have seen you before without remembering you, and who that has once 
had the happiness of seeing you but would peril life and limb in your 
service ?” 

There was more than mere gallantry in this speech, for though the 
words were such as any well-bred Frenchman mee euros in extricating 
a lady from a crowd on the Boulevard Italien, an expression in Monsieur 
de Courtine’s eye, and an earnestness in the tone of voice, showed that 
his feelings had some share in the avowal. Lady’ Malpas appeared to 
think so too, for a slight colour rose to her cheek—the first I had yet 
seen there—but it speedily passed away, and she answered, 

“* Whatever the cause—and I will speculate no more about it—believe 
me I am deeply grateful,” and she held out her hand, which the marquis 
raised respectfully to his lips. ‘“ But,” she continued, turning towards 
me, ‘I am also indebted to the exertions of this young man, who exposed 
himself in nearly an equal degree, and rendered me the most valuable 
aid. I hope,” she said, appealing to my master, “you will permit 
me to acknowledge his services.” 

As she spoke she drew out a small embroidered purse with some gold 
in it, and beckoned me to approach. I did so hesitatingly, for a feeling 
of shame kept me back. I did not like to receive money from one 
whom I felt 1 had wronged ; I remembered that I had withheld her 
letter that morning, and that besides having given her cause for anxiety, 
[ had placed her secret in the power of one who, I feared, would not be 
over-scrupulous in turning it to his own account. I had been paid for 
that act, however, and when she thanked me I seemed to feel the coin 
which Mr. St. John had given me sear my heart like a hot iron. It was 
something redeeming in my own opinion that I had helped to save her ; 
to have accepted her gold would have cast me even lower than I was 
before. I therefore humbly but firmly declined to receive any recom- 

nee. 

“Tt will bea far greater satisfaction to me, madam,”’ I said, “to experi- 
ence -—™ same kind of pleasure as those above me. It is not often _ 
@ poor like myself has such a luxury at his command.” As I spoke 
I Soma ar mate Lor eo 

I could perceive that Lady Malpas was not displeased at my words, 
either was Monsieur de Courtine, but Mr. St. John shrugged his 
shoulders, and a malicious smile seemed to say that, after what had 
between us, I was unnecessarily sensitive. I had already 
to entertain a dislike to this gentleman, and the feeling rapidly increased. 
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«« At any rate,” I said to myself, “he shall see that I am not his slave,” 
and watching my opportunity when his eye was turned towards me, and 
the marquis and Lady Malpas were looking in a different direction, I deli- 
berately took the Napoleon from my pocket and spun it into the gulf. 

The blood shot into his cheeks, and he compressed his lips, giving’ me 
a glance that said he would remember the act, but I did not provoke him 
by any further gesture. 

“Since your servant, monsieur,” said Lady Malpas, to the marquis, 
“refuses to accept this trifling recognition of his assistance, I must devote 
the money to another purpose. In this forest country neither labour nor 
materials are dear, and I dare say this sum will serve to build a more 
secure bridge than that which I foolishly attempted to cross. If not, it 
is but adding to it.” 

“If,” observed the marquis, ‘madame would permit me to be associ- 
ated in her project, my recollection of the waterfall of Geroldsau would 
be still dearer than it is.” 

“ Willingly, monsieur,” replied the lady ; “you deserve to share in a 
memorial that will commemorate your own courage and kindness.” 

“ And I too,” said Mr. St. John, “ would gladly contribute my mite.” 

“T think it is hardly fair,” returned Lady Malpas, in a tone that 
scarcely veiled an expression of contempt, “that those should be laid 
under contribution who were only spectators of the scene. But, monsieur,” 
she added, addressing the marquis, “ we are keeping you standing here 
in your wet clothes, when we ought to be moving back as fast as we can 


to Geroldsau.” 
“Oh,” replied Monsieur de Courtine, “whoever penetrates the Black 


Forest must make up his mind to accidents of this kind. But, in truth, 
I had forgotten that I was wet, and a sun like this is a powerful agent 
to dispel humidity.” 

The suggestion of Lady Malpas was, however, attended to, and we 
returned to the village the way we came. The tall chasseur was in wait- 
ing to receive his mistress, rs Monsieur de Courtine had the happiness 
of conducting her to her carriage—a pretty phaeton drawn by two beau- 
tiful white ponies, which she drove herself. A few words passed between 
them, amongst which I heard some reference made to the approaching 
concert for that evening, and in a few moments the equipage of Lady 
Malpas was out of sight. 

We followed more leisurely, and quite silently to Baden Baden, for 
something was passing in Mr. St. John’s mind which rendered him as 
taciturn as he was ordinarily loquacious. On the other hand, the brow 
of the marquis was less sombre than I had yet seen it, and his thoughts 
seemed of a brighter hue than was their wont. This was no fancy of 
mine, for the consequences shortly declared themselves. 
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WHICH IS THE PRETTIEST? 


A GLIMPSE AT THE PARISIAN COULISSES. 
By an Oxtp Hasirvé. 


We think we are justified in saying that never was the English stage 
more deficient in female loveliness than it is at the present moment. In- 
deed, excepting Miss Fortescue, Miss Carson, and one or two others, we 
can hardly cite a single actress in any one of our theatres who has an 
real pretension to beauty. We have, it is true, a few celebrities of ten 
or twenty years’ standing, who, though now but the shadows of their 
former selves, might possibly still pass muster, could people be prevailed 
upon to leave their lorgnettes at home, but as almost every one of these 
ladies might, without the slightest incongruity, represent la Femme de 
Quarante Ans, we cannot consider them as exceptions to the general 
rule. 

In Paris the case is different ; every year, on an average, fifty or sixty 
dibutantes, fresh from the Conservatoire, the banlieue, or the provinces, 
appear at one or other of the twenty-two theatres of the capital; and 
though, perhaps, only one-third of the entire number may succeed in 
obtaining engagements, still, as it rarely happens that a pretty woman 
is rejected by a manager, the chances are, that out of the twenty or 
thirty who remain in Paris, one half, at least, have good Jooks, if they 
have nothing else, to depend upon. : 

After a diligent examination of the personnel of the different Parisian 
theatres, we find the names of no less than fifty-seven actresses, singers, 
or danseuses, who have a certain reputation for beauty. Whether that 
reputation be in all cases well-founded is a matter of opinion, and, as 
Arnal says, les opinions sont libres. We propose, though the task is 
both difficult and delicate, passing each of the candidates successively in 
review before our readers, and thus endeavouring to solve the problem 
contained in the title of our article—which is the prettiest ? 


N.B. We dreamt last night that we were writing on this very subject, 
and had our eyes scratched out by some of the charming creatures at the 
bottom of the list. They say “‘dhrames always go by contraries ;” we 


“—_ they do. 

he Académie Royale de Musique, without counting rats and figur- 
antes, whose faces we know better than we do their names, contributes 
six candidates for. the prize of beauty. These are Mesdemoiselles Carlotta 
Grisi, Nau, Adele Dumilatre, Maria, Plunkett, and D’Halbert. The 
five first are well known in England; the sixth is a pupil of the Conser- 
vatoire, and has not been long on the stage. 

Mademoiselle Carlotta Grisi is a most lovely and loveable blonde ; her 
soft blue eyes are delightfully expressive, her figure is admirably 4 
tioned, there is a bewitching fascination in her manner, whic is 
as exclusively her own as it is irresistible. 

Mademoiselle Nau has a slight but graceful figure, and an intelligent 
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_jgnd-agreeable countenance ; she is, however, interesting and elegant 
- ‘Mademoiselle Adele Dumilitre is tall and thin, with good eyes, 
‘but a-wide- mouth: she would look better were she more sparing of 



































Mademoiselle Maria has a piquant face, with small but brilliant 
eyes, which, however, are rather too close together, and a trim little 


- Mademoiselle Plunkett is petite, but beautifully made: her feet are 
diminutive and well-formed, and her smile is extremely attractive. She 
chas one of those bright, merry faces which it is always pleasant to con- 
template, radiant with youth, archness, and good humour. 

ademoiselle D’Halbert’s principal claims to beauty consist in a pair 
of soft blue eyes and a mass of blonde ringlets. 

The Theatre Frangais is richer in talent than in good looks, most of 
its lady sociétaires and pensionnaires having seen too many summers to 
have retained much of their original bloom. Three only out of the entire 
number,* Mesdemoiselles Brohan, Judith, and Solié, fairly merit the ap- 
pellation of jolies femmes. The first of these is piguante rather than 
_ , with laughing eyes and a lively, open countenance, at which it 
‘does one’s heart good to look. We remember the day when Mademoiselle 
‘Judith was the idol of the habitués of the Folies Dramatiques. She was 
then a budding beauty, with brilliant eyes and a most admirably propor- 
‘tioned figure ; she is now a beauty in full bloom, with an incipient 
tendency to embonpoint. 

The last of the trio, Mademoiselle Solié, is a young and timid ingénue, 
endowed by nature with a pretty but rather imexpressive countenance, 
‘and a quiet, lady-like manner. 

The Opera Comique is indifferently supplied with pretty faces, no one 
having yet been found worthy of replacing Madame Anna Thillon. In- 
deed, we do not think that the Aabitués of this theatre would have any 
reason to complain were the two or three lady singers who alternatel 
play Angéle in Le Domino Noir to keep their masks on all night, or 
even remain invisible altogether ; which latter gratification Scribe and 
Auber have charitably afforded the public in the first act of La Sirene. 
We, nevertheless, add four names to our list, though not without mis- 
Te Melennoteelle Berthe, though a new comer, is incomparably the pearl, 
as far as beauty goes, of the Salle Favart: there is a piquant maivedé in 
‘her youthful face, and a lively simplicity in her manner which contrast 
agreeably with the unprepossessing and unintellectual countenances of 
some of her chefs d’emploi. 

Madame Henri Potier has a sufficiency of blonde ringlets and a pair 

of pretty eyes. 

Madame Charlet Martin is a wretched singer, but with that we 
‘have nothing to do; she has been called a jolie femme for the last five or 
six years, and it would be cruel to attempt to undeceive her at the eleventh 


— 


* We do not include Mademoiselle Rachel in this catalogue: hers is the beauty 
‘0f genius, which it would be sacrilege to confound with mere physical beauty. 
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Mademoiselle Delille has a round, chubby face, and two srnall twinkling 
eyes, almost hidden by her rosy cheeks. : 

The Odeon offers temptation to induce the amateur to cross the 
water, Madame Delvil being the sole tolerably-looking female in the 
troupe. Her eyes are large and fine, but her figure and manner are ter- 


ribly deficient in — x ay ~ 
: manager 0 recently- Atre Historique, M. Hostein, 
has already contrived to add aos Sea women to his company, 
Mesdemoiselles Lucie, Atala Beauchéne, and Maillet. The first, a érans- 
fuge from the Ambigu, has beautiful eyes, and would be extremely pretty 
were it not for a most unseemly wide mouth, which completely neutralises 
the effect produced by her brilliant orbs. : 
Mademoiselle Atala Beauchéne, once the Josephine of the Cirque, is a 
majestic specimen of womankind ; her figure, though rather on a large 
ca is well-proportioned, and she treads the stage with ease and 


— ty. 
adenieelle Maillet is a pretty girl and a promising actress. At- 
tendons. | 

It is a long way from the Boulevard du Temple to the Place de lg 
Bourse, but with the Vaudeville and its seraglio in view, the distance 
seems a mere nothing. Noless than seven of M. Lockroy’s pensionnaires 
claim our attention, but six of them must wait their turn. <A éout Seig- 
neur tout honneur. 

Madame Doche has the softest and most delicious blue eyes, the 
most silky hair, the most elegant figure, and the sweetest voice ima- 
ginable ; forming an ensemble of loveliness rarely met with on or off the 
stage. But it is the expression of her countenance that constitutes its 
greatest charm ; there is such bright intelligence in her eye, such arch- 
ness and naiveté in her smile, such feminine gentleness and unspeakable 
grace in her manner that, far from wondering at the universal homage 
paid to la Reine du Vaudeville, we only regret the utter inadequacy of 
words to do justice to her beauty. 

Mademoiselle Darcier has a lively and pleasing countenance, expressive 
eyes (which, however, are rather too inconveniently “ convenient” to each 
other), and very engaging manners. 

. . Mademoiselle Augustine Figeac is a gentle, timid-looking creature, 
with long-fringed gazelle eyes, a quiet lady-like tenwe, and a soft, low 
voice, ‘‘a most excellent thing in woman.” 

Mademoiselle Nathalie has magnificent black eyes, and the most good- 
natured face possible. Had we not been already aware of her kind and 
amiable disposition, we should have guessed it from her countenance. 

Mademoiselle Anna Grave has created too much sensation in London 
not to deserve an honourable mention ; we should indeed be openness 
were we to omit a passing tribute of admiration to her bright eyes 
gentle smile. . 

Mademoiselle Caroline Bader is an importation from the Delassements 
Comiques, where she is said to have been much admired. We question 
whether she will be equally to the taste of the frequenters of the Vaide- 
wille. She is short in —— or in other words une petite boulotte, 
tolerably fresh-looking, pet-like and mantérée. ; 
Mademoiselle Armande, ion net acting, is generally to be seen m 
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gn avant-scéne su ~ other of the theatres. She is neither ptetty 
-por plain, but is said to be extremely spirituelle off the stage. ’ 
ee the Vaudeville to the Variétés is but a step, and here also 
beauty is eae age 
_» Mademoiselle Delphine Marquet, ex-danseuse de Popéra, is an elegant 
rather than a pretty woman, with a very sweet smile and a slight and 
extremely graceful figure. 

_ Mademoiselie St. Marc was surely intended by nature to represent 
the injénues: it is impossible to imagine any thing more engaging than 
othe gentillesse of this charming actress. 

Mademoiselle Constance is better looking than her sister Mademoiselle 
Armand, but her countenance is utterly devoid of intelligence. C'est 
une jolie poupee. : 7 

Mademoiselle Lagier is a very young actress, being only in her fifteenth 

Her beauty and talent, though still in the bud, are fast opening 
into blossom. 

Pursuing our way along the Boulevard, we come to the G 
Dramatique, the chief ornaments of which are Miles. Rose and Anna 
Chéri, Desiree, Meley, Koehler, and Marthe. 

*-'Mademoiselle Rose Cheri is not, strictly speaking, pretty, but the ex- 
pression of her countenance is most amiable and pleasing, and there is a 
modest reserve in her manner which, from its very rarity on the stage, is 
‘the more attractive. Her sister Anna has fine eyes, a joyous, open coun- 
tenance, and a well-proportioned . 
_. We could wish for no better definition of the very expressive adjective 
iquant, than Mademoiselle Désirée’s arch and pretty face. Her spark- 
foe saucy eyes, always on the gui vive, her delicious little mez retroussé, 
and the charming mixture of simplicity and coquetry which characterises 
‘her acting, must be seen in order to be appreciated ; no description can 
do them justice. 

Mademoiselle Melcy is a handsome brunette, with beautiful eyes and 
hair, a good figure, and a sweet but somewhat lachrymose voice. 

Mademoiselle Koehler’s chief attractions are her youth, and the child- 
like ingenuity of her manner. 

_As for Mademoiselle Marthe, she is a vrai Bouton de Rose, nor could 
any one have been found fitter to personate that character in Clarisse 
‘Harlowe. Besides being one of the prettiest, she is also one of the most 

nt actresses on the French stage. 
- “The Palais Royal, though a small theatre, nevertheless musters no less 
than eight artistes more or less worthy of figuring on our list. These 
‘are Mesdemoiselles Ozy, Lambert, Juliette Ist, Juliette 2nd, Scriwaneck, 
Freneix, Durand, and Maria Brassine. 

Mademoiselle Alice Ozy was once the thinnest of Parisian actresses, 
but her constitution and figure have derived considerable benefit from her 
‘trip to England in the spring of 1845. She is a merry, lively creature, 
Rot positively pretty, but endowed with a pair of most mischievous 
‘and.a saucy pertness.of manner @ la Déjazet, both admirabl ‘to 
the rather déco/lletées allusions with which her are re stu 
‘Mademoiselle Laure Lambert is one of the handsomest women in 
Paris ; her dark eyes are magnificently lustrous, her complexion (for an 
‘aetress) is remarkably fair, and her figure is unexceptionable. 
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moiselle Juliette the First is a recent importation from the Van. i 
and.is a tall, dashing creature, the eloquence of whose beaming Q 
Sitstvaialidlle Tulistte the Second is short, slighty abd: pienante ; her 
- full face is far prettier than her profile. She and looks grisettes é 
_s0 naturally that one would almost imagine she had been one herself. 5 
oe iselle a has = ugly = her but her name— 
ah, yes, | forgot, and her voice, which has a Déjazetian sharpness. [y 
prs she is gentille and ’ : : 
The soft blue eyes and blonde ringlets of Mademoiselle Freneix have ‘ 
much tended to swell the lists of her adorers; were her mouth a little 
smaller, and her teeth a little whiter, we should be inclined to share their 
enthusiasm. 
Mademoiselle Durand is quiet and ladylike, and in every respect so 


unlike her camarades, that one is tempted to exclaim, “‘ Que diable va- 
t-elle faire dans cette galére ?” | 

Mademoiselle Maria Brassine enjoys the reputation of being a thorough 
gourmande, and certainly her plump cheeks .and healthy air speak 
volumes in favour of what the doctors call “‘ generous diet.” 

. » After a most diligent research, we can only find three actresses at the 
Porte St. Martin (without counting the danseuses, who flit in and out with 
such rapidity that it is morally impossible to distinguish one from 
-another) who have any pretension to beauty, and that pretension, in two 
instances, at least, is by no means incontestable. 3 

Mademoiselle Andréa, the delle of the theatre, is an agreeable brunette, 
-with very fine and expressive eyes, and a symmetrical figure. 

Mademoiselle Grave is short, plump, and not bad-looking on the stage, 
but her complexion will not stand the test of daylight. . 

Mademoiselle d'Harville’s eyes are remarkably brilliant, and could she | 
be painted with a cloud before her mouth, she would make a very pretty : 
picture. 

Proceeding onwards to the Ambigu and the Gaité, we find at each of | 
these theatres four candidates entered for the beauty sweepstakes ; the ) 
pets of the Ambigu being Mesdames Guyon, Naptal, Rival, and Emma; 3 
=~ those of the Gaité, Mesdames Charles Potier, Darmont, Courtois, and 

D. 

Madame Guyon slightly resembles Giulia Grisi, and is decidedly a fine, 
showy woman. 

MadameNaptal Arnault is tall, slim, and graceful, and her eyes have a 

iarly soft and fascinating expression. 

Mademoiselle Rival is a promising ingenue, and a dangerous rival to 
the fairest of her comrades. 

Mademoiselle Emma is a plump little blonde, something (a long way) 
after the pocket Venus. 

If Madame Charles Potier’s countenance were a little more expressive, 
and her manner a little less lackadaisical, she would be one of the most 
pleasing eaten = any of the boulevard theatres ; her face, figure, and 
voice being i agreeable in its way. 

Mademoiselle Dewsant is not only a ‘athe girl, but is throughly aware 
.of the fact, and more’s the pity. 

Miles. Courtois and Sen are neither first-rate actresses nor first-rate 
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beauties, but each of them can boast as enticing a minois chiffonné as 
one would wish to see. 

We have never had the good fortune to see Mademoiselle Camille 
Leroux, except in the arena of the Cirgue. We can therefore only say 
that she is an angel on horseback, whatever she may be on foot. 

Before we quit the Boulevard du Pes ae we must give a passing word 


in favour of little Fanny Kleine, of the Folies Dramatiques, who would 
be very pretty would she only pay a visit to M. Désirabode, or Mr. 

! of Osanore notoriety, and also of three minor stars of the Dé- 

Jassements Comiques, Miles. Céleste, Estelle and Bachelet. 

The first of these, the far-famed’ Mogador, the ee of the Jardin 
Mabille, the dashing rider of the Hippodrome, and now the introducer of 
the cancan to the habitués of the Délassements, is a rather handsome 
brunette, with very wicked eyes, and marvellous agility of limb. . 

Luckily for Miles. Estelle and Bachelet, it is not our province to judge 
them in their dramatic capacity; we can, however, conscientiously 
their names to the long list of candidates for the prize of beauty. 

The foregoing summary only includes those actresses who are at 
present actually engaged at one or other of the Parisian theatres ; but as 
we find in our note-book the names of a dozen pretty women, most of 
whom have either left the stage altogether, or have accepted engagements 
out of France, we cannot do less than introduce them in alphabetical 
order to our readers, and allow them an entrée de‘faveur. 

They are Miles Beaussire ;* Doze (now Madame Roger de Beauvoir); 
Fanny Durand; Duverger; Esther (in Russia); Fargueil; Liévenne; 
Page (on the point of lating Russia) ; Pitron ; Plessy (in Russia) ; 
Valence; Maria Volet. 

Our list is complete, but the most difficult part of our task is yet to 
come. It is not enough to have named the candidates, we must now de-° 
cide as to their respective merits ; and this decision, being naturally of a 
peaceful disposition, we would fain render as palatable to the fair ladies 
concerned as circumstances willallow. We will, therefore, select not one 
only, but six, from the entire number, giving each of our readers full per- 
mission to present the golden apple to la dame de ses pensees. Les voici : 

Madame Doche; Mademoiselle Lambert ; Mademoiselle Marthe ; 
Mademoiselle Duverger; Mademoiselle Désirée; Mademoiselle 

On second thoughts we will stop at No.5, leaving No. 6 an open ques- 
tion, as the best means of conciliating the amour propre of ces dames, 
none of whom need now complain that they are omitted. 








* Mile. Beaussire has lately re-appeared at the Académie Royale, under the 
name of Madame Betti. 
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‘ MEMOIRS OF M. TOURGUENEFF. 
Aw Eptisope ww Russian History. 
lL.=-M. TOURGUENEFF ASSOCIATED WITH M. DE STEIN. 


Wauew the Russian army crossed the frontier of Germany, its numbers 
were so reduced that at the first review made by the emperor, in presence 
of the King of Prussia at Kalish, not much more than 15,000 men were 
present. 

But affairs had then taken a new aspect. So long as the Russians had 
remained on their own territory, they had to fight the enemy alone. But 
now powerful allies were about to unite their eagles with the Russian. 

Prussia presented itself in the van of these nations. Forced into an 
alliance with Napoleon, that country witnessed the triumphs of the Rus- 
siang with undissembled joy. This sympathy had already manifested 
itself in. that division of the Russian army which had entered into cam- 
paign with the French under the command of General York. It is well 
known that. King Frederick William had nothing to do with the arrange- 
ments which this general entered into with Diebitch, and the first ap 
made to the Prussians was equally made without the sanction of their 
monarch. 

It was the Baron de Stein who took the initiative on this occasion. 
Originally from the duchy of Nassau, M. de Stein belonged to one of the 
most ancient families of Germany. The admiration which he entertained 
for the great Frederick induced him to enter into the service of Prussia, 
and shortly after the peace of Tilsit, he became prime minister of that 
country. A correspondence intercepted between the minister and another 
person by the French agents, drew down upon him, however, all the 
vindictiveness of Napoleon. Stein was outlawed, and his property was 
confiscated : the family withdrew to Hanover, he himself took refuge at 
Prague, where he became intimate with the old Elector of Hesse Cassel, 
an exile like himself. 

At the epoch of the war of 1812, M. de Stein was obliged to quit the 
Austrian states which had then formed a close alliance with Napoleon, 
aud upon the invitation of the Emperor Alexander, he repaired to St. 
Petersburg. Here he became acquainted with the celebrated Professor 
Arndt, he contributed so much by his writings to awaken German 
nationality. M. de Stein patticlpate in the views entertained by his co- 
exile Arndt, and by the Professor Jahn, who expatiated by a long cap- 
tivity in a fortress, the expressions of his wide-embracing patriotism. 
Opinions were to a certain extent divided as to how the independence of 
Germany was to be brought about, whether by constituting one great 

monarchy, or separating it into two sovereignties, Prussia and Austria, 
to the exclusion of all smaller principalities and kingdoms ; but there was 
only one opinion as to the necessity of a greater unity to oppose with 
success the ambitious and all-powerful emperor of the French. 

When the Baron de Stein re-entered the land of his adoption with a 
victorious army, his well-known voice found an echo in the bosom of every 
German. It was in vain that the king opposed the popular movement. 
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The Prussians began to prepare for the coming struggle, and the 

will became irresistible: all rose up at once, people and kings ; the feel-’ 
ings of patriotism and vengeance animated all alike, and Germany was 
once more evacuated by the French. 

It was then, that in furtherance of the great policy which had ever 
getaated the fallen minister, that it was resolved to establish a regular 
administration in all the countries occupied by the armies of the three’ 

t powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. In order to effect this: 

ian scheme, a eentral department. was created, and Baron de Stein 
was appointed as its head. There were associated with him in this 
undertaking, in which kings and princes were to be represented by Rus- 
sian, Prussian, and Austrian governors, a Russian, a enhés and an: 
Austrian commissary. M. Tourgueneff, a Russian by birth, but educated 
at Goettingen, was the commissary for Russia. 

M. Tourgueneff, by his German education and his personal acquaint- 
ance with France, made at a time when the emperor of that country 
was at the apogee of his glory, had become deeply imbued with a sense 
of the prostrate condition of his own country, and the inferiority of divided, 
Germany to united France. He further conceived his country to be hu- 
miliated in the person of Alexander. Nor was it necessary, to use the 
words of the then young diplomatist, to be intimate with the secrets of 
cabinets to perceive which of the two sovereigns was the master at the os- 
tentatious conferences of Erfurt. 

_ As M. de Stein’s views in regard to the confederation of the German 
states, with a liberal and constitutional representation of the provincial 
states, have been recently published,* so the part taken by the Russian 
statesman, M. Tourgueneff, in the transactions of those momentous times, 
and which from a subsequent too anxious propagandism of liberal ideas, 
and a too zealous abhorrence of serfdom, led to final exile and disgrace ; 
have also still more recently made their appearance in the shape of what 
cannot but be considered as a narrative alike characterised by a. most 
statesman-like scope of ideas, and a noble and magnanimous spirit of 
resignation.f We have been induced to give a brief but comprehensive 
sketch of this curious little episode in Russian history. 


IIl.——-THE CAMPAIGN OF RUSSIA. 


“ Numerous works,” says M. Tourgueneff, “have been written upon 
the campaign of 1812. Official narratives and despatches have been 
published, but nowhere do we find any intimation of the probable on 
adopted by the Russian government at the beginning of the war. e 
most logical conclusion to be deduced from this is, that no such plan ever 
existed. A general instinct made it felt, that Russia could only fight the 
enemy with chances of success, by letting it penetrate into the heart of 
the country, but nothing attests that these tactics formed the basis of a 
pre-arranged system. 

“ Neither the choice of fortified points, nor the establishment of maga- 
zines indispensable to the subsistence of the army, announced the inten- 
tion of operating at the commencement of the campaign a retrograde 
movement. ‘These magazines, as well as the camp of Drissa, were all 
established upon the frontier.” 


* V. Lebensbilder aus dem Befreiungskriege, 1841. 
t La Russie et les Russes, par N. Tourgueneff. 3 vols, Paris, 1847. 
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Yet the campaign of 1812 commenced, as is well known, by the re.’ 

retreat ; in Russia, on the contrary, the — of the country, as 
well as that of the army, was op to that of the commander-in-chief,, 
Barclay de Tolly ; and at le after the occupation of Smolensk by 
the enemy, the emperor was obliged to give way to the force of public 
opinion, and his former minister-of-war was replaced by Koutousoff. So 
far the correctness of M. Tourgueneff’s views are corroborated by the 
manner in which this first step in the campaign was looked upon in 
Russia itself. 

Much has been said in respect to the burning of Moscow. By whom was 
the conflagration lit? The Prtach pretend, which was true, that upon their. 
entrance into Moscow, the flames showed themselves in many spots; the 
French authorities even caused some unfortunates to be hung, asserting that 
they had detected them in the act. This proof we know quite well would not 
be conclusive, for nowhere do the authorities entertain scruples in employing 
all kinds of arguments, even the scaffold, when its use will give strength to 
their assertions. But common sense tells us that it is not the French who 
can be reasonably accused of this event, which was so opposed to their real 
interests. On the other hand, it is certain that this conflagration most ma- 
terially served the interests of the Russian empire, by exciting the passiuns of 
the.people against the enemy, and by depriving the latter of immense means of 
subsistence. 

Many facts, besides, appear to indicate that the city was fired by the 
Russians themselves. The authorities of Moscow, when evacuating the town, 
had taken with them the fire-engines. It is notorious, also, that the prison- 
doors were opened. It was even said that torches, made on purpose, were 
distributed by — agents. These torches, it was added, had been fabricated 
by a scientific foreigner, who was also charged to construct an immense balloon, 
by means of which he was to throw from a great height in the air all sorts of 
inflammable matter into the enemy’s camp. However it may be, no definite 
light has ever been thrown upon the question. The only thing certain is, that 
government, that is to say, the emperor, was a perfect stranger to all that con- 
cerns the conflagration ; that he never gave any order or authorisation in 
the matter. It is probable that the impulse having been given by the local 
authorities, the rest was done by imitation. Russian soldiers, when leaving 
the town, and isolated inhabitants, may perhaps have fired the town at various 
spots, and its progress may have been so much the more rapid as all means of 
extinguishing it had been taken away. What is also certain is, that long be- 
fore the capture of Moscow, many persons spoke of the conflagration of the 
city as a matter of necessity in case of its occupation by the enemy. Conver- 
sations to this effect took state in the presence of Rostopchine, and at his own 
residence. One senator, among others, whose entire fortune consisted of 
houses situated in the most populous and mercantile quarter, said that he 
should not hesitate to set fire to them if the French entered Moscow. ‘Ros- 
topchine manifested openly the same disposition. 


If Rostopchine considered it necessary, for motives which it is now 


difficult to appreciate, to publish a pamphlet a long time after the above 
events, in which he denied all participation in the conflagration, the well- 


known fact of his having also, previous to that event, fired his own 
country-mansion on the approach of the French, and left there an in- 
scription, announcing to the invaders that a similar reception awaited 
them at every step of their progress, speaks, in combination with other 
circumstances, volumes in opposition to one little pamphlet, the necessity 
for which, under an absolute government like that of Russia, it is .as 


difficult to divine as the feelings that gave it birth. Rostopchine himself 


et 
treat of the Russian army towards the interior. Other nations admired. 
this 
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yeceived for a long time the enthusiastic demonstrations of the as» 
tlie ‘saviour of his country; and asa thing due to him. The subsequent : 
denial of his claim to these manifestations can therefore only have had--: 
its origin in political motives. | 

fe IlI.—TIIE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 


When the passage of the Beresina had finished the campaign, and the~ 
r himself had joined the victorious army, M. de Stein, as.chief of ' 
the central department, — the energetic prosecution of the war. He 
was cordially seconded in this by Blucher and Gneisenau. On the other « 
hand, the Austrians did not wish to advance too far, and spoke of forti- 
fied camps upon the Rhine. Gneisenau, head of the staff of the Prussian»: 
army, who had passed that river with his troops, complained in a letter. 
addressed to M. de Stein of the dilatoriness of the allied armies, and 
enumerated the advantages that would flow from pushing on with vigour . 
and celerity. The general begged the minister to submit these con- 
siderations to the Emperor Alexander, and to induce him to march on- 
wards as he had already done’ on the Vistula. “If we do not enter 
Paris,” said M. Gneisenau, in this remarkable letter, “ our revenge and - 
our triumph will be incomplete.” 

immer was not in reality the official chief of the allied armies : the 
Austrian Field-marshal Prince Schwartzenberg bore that title; and it 
required all the art of a skilful and astute diplomatist to make the 
Austrian general advance according to his wishes. Blucher, however, 
notwithstanding a few checks, kept moving forwards, and thus Schwartzen- 
berg was obliged to follow. Sometimes, M. Tourgueneff relates, the | 
emperor used to rise in the night, and, accompanied by an aide-de-camp, 
who carried a lantern, he would go and converse with Schwartzenberg as 
he lay in his bed. It was in one of these nocturnal conferences that the 
emperor announced to the commander-in-chief the resolution which he - 

taken to move upon Paris. The Austrian general, surprised at this 
intimation, opposed it with all possible ments. But the emperor in- 
sisted upon the immediate execution of his project ; and declared that if 
the marshal would not accompany him, he, Alexander, would go alone to - 
Paris at the head of his army. . The Emperor Alexander was indeed the 
77 one of the three powers who had, at an early period, contemplated 
and worked seriously and energetically at the overthrow of Napoleon. 
M. Tourgueneff teickudbia England among the powers that were desirous 
of peace at the time 6f the Conferences of Chatillon, and says that the 
Emperor Alexander was only upheld in his projects by M. de Stein 
and M. Pozzo di Borgo. But Blucher and Gneisenau ought also to 
have been included in the category of the emperor’s supporters, as, in 
séconding the views of the autocrat, they went so far as to risk incurring 
the displeasure of their king and master. 

As it was with regard to the overthrow of Napoleon, so also our 
Russian diplomatist argues that the Emperor Alexander had entertained 
the project of the restoration of the Bourbons long previous to the occu- 

ion of Paris by the allies. Hence he treats the celebrated saying of 

is XVIII. on his return to France, that after God it was to the 
Prince Regent that he was most indebted for his restoration to the throne 
of his ancestors,‘ and the claims of Talleyrand, Pradt, and Dalberg’ to 
having successfully urged the suit of the exiled dynasty with equal in- 
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i and | . that it was solely after God, to the Emperor Alex- 
ander and to de Stein and Pozzo di Borgo that Louis was indebted 
far his This is evidently s very one-sided view of the case, 







r, at the head of an advancing and vietorious army, may have 
first conceived an idea, an opportunity for the accomplishment of which 
had been long anxiously for by this country in particular, and to 
favourite object many were working at the same time, nor can the 
imtimacy of Lord Castlereagh and Prince Metternich be considered for a 
moment as @ valid ae the existence of a line of policy which 
had been prominent ghout. 

M. Tourgueneff, it must be remarked, regs mre A Austria 
to: be opposed te the nationality of Germany as imbued solely with the 
interests of a reigning dynasty. 

“The German states,” says our author, “have their nationality to 
establish, Austria has permission to destroy these nationalities or to pre- 
vent their establishing themselves. When we consider the struggle that 

at this time, and which has never ceased to exist between these 
two political systems, it may be said that the genius: of good and the 
genius of evil found themselves personified for Germany, the first in the 
Baron de Stein and the second in Prince de Metternich.” 

Carried away by this love of a visionary and impracticable system, M. 
Tourgueneff asserts that it was from a feeling of pride that Louis XVIII. 
did not recognise Alexander as his real benefactor ; the same pride which 
he relates caused him to pass before Alexander when dining at his own 
table, and to seat himself in an arm-chair while he only offered a common 
chair to the emperor. General La Harpe, who at that period was inti- 
mate with the emperor, expressed how much he felt there was disrespectful 
in such a proceeding. 

“‘T had forewarned you,” he said, “ that these. Bourbons were always 
the same.” 

‘ That does not surprise me in the least,” answered the emperor, with 
a smile, “ but I am much above noticing such pettinesses.”’ 

On the other hand, Alexander is declared to have been the idol of the 
fickle Parisians. The other sovereigns passed by almost without being 
noticed. When they were seen together, still the only cry was, “ Long 
live the emperor!’ One day that this shout was raised in the saloon of 
the opera, Alexander induced Francis to advance in front of the box to 
bow their acknowledgments ; but the public, so that there might be no 
mistake in‘ the matter, began to shout out, “ Long live the Emperor 
Alexander ‘” 

When the Emperor Alexander quitted Paris in 1814, he wished to 
visit England. It was his wish at the same time that he should be ac- 
companied by his guard, as he was anxious that their splendid appearance 
should be admired by the English, never imagining that something else is 

isite to excite the admiration of a free people than well-disciplined 
soldier . His councillors did not know, or did not care to explain to - 
the extravagance of this fancy, in his wishing to give the spectacle of a 
j review to the English people. Steps were accordingly taken 
with the English ministry preparatory to the emperor's departure. Lord 
Castlereagh, however, intimated with every possible politeness, that it 
was impossible that a military force could be to disembark in 
England without the sanction of Parliament having been obtained to 
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the ridicule attendant upon so preposterous a request. 
eaaiebemmning” ‘M, Tounruenet “tis of old standing in the 
Russian Imperial tani. Peter IIL, when still only grand duke, had - 
fortresses manufactured of earthenware, and fitted up with soldiers of 
sugar. One day his young wife entering into his room, could not 
langhing at perceiving a poor mouse. ing from a_seaffold 
upon the glacis of a fortress. The grand duke was extremely indignant 
at this hilarity, and said that there was nothing laughable in the matter, | 
asthe criminal who had been executed had been tried by a council of 
war and condemned to death for having eaten a sentinel.” 


IV.—THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

The congress of Vienna, instead of occupying itself with serious 
matters, opened with parades and feasts of all kines, “The congress 
dances but makes no progress,’ became. an observation in every person’s 
mouth, and the Prince de Ligne said om his death-bed, ‘“‘ There was only 
wanting to the congress the ceremonies of a marshal’s funeral, and I 
shall furnish them with this new entertainment.” 

The chief questions agitated by the congress were the fusion of Saxony 
into Prussia, and the indemnification of King Frederick Augustus by the 
Rhenish provinces. This arrangement was opposed by Austria and 
England. ‘The former naturally deemed that a Prusso-Saxon monarchy 
would be too compact. and formidable a power in its own immediate 
neighbourhood; and as to Great Britain, the favourite notion of the 
mimstry had for some time been to surround France with as formidable 
powers as possible. It was in execution of this project that Belgium was 
united to Holland, and Genoa was given up to Sardinia. Thiers asserts, 
inhis Histoire duConsulat et de ( Empire, tom. v., that this notion had 
itsorigin at St. Petersburg in 1804, and this view of the matter is par- 
tially embraced by M. Tourgueneff, but it involves a striking inconsistency 
with the admitted facts, that Russia. and M. de Stein as the head of the 
central department, were opposed to the policy of Austria and England, 
whieh was. again strangely enough oghedih by the French plenipo- 
tentiaries. : 

It was in the midst of negotiations, cavils, and intrigues of all kinds, 
ceremonies of every description, festivals, and balls, that the news of 
Napoleon’s disembarkment in France fell like a shell in the bosom of the 
congress. Without this event, it cannot be conceived how the assembly 
in ion would ever have concluded itslabours. The only act accom- 

ished was effected by Lord Castlereagh’s persistance, the fusion of the 
ittle but ancient republic of Genoa into the territory of Piedmont. 

The return of Napoleon did not take all parties by surprise. Many 

itical prophets, and among them more especially, the famous Kotzebue, 

never ceased to point out the dangers to the dynasty of the Bourbons 
and to the peace of Europe, that. arose from the proximity of the Isle of 
Elbato France. It is remarkable that M. Tourgueneff says upon the 
subject, that during the sitting of congress at Vienna, he heard the Island 
of St. Helena mentioned before Napoleon had escaped from Elba, The 
English can. well afford to allow the blame of this remote banishment 
be. participated in. by the allied arr Nor was it without. foundation 
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that the emperor himself, in excuse for his evasion, reproached the allies . 
with the intention of sending him away from Europe to some distant 
island in the torrid zone. 

Alexander is said to have been most active in his preparations to renew 
the war. The Prussians also to esli ‘imeudiieed die desintandosr as in 
1813. The Duke of Wellington started for Brussels. As the allies had 
little confidence in the en of the Bourbons, it was expected that Pozzo 
di Borgo would repair to Paris, but the general preferred joining the 
English at Brussels. This zeal and determination on the part of Alex- 
ander, differs from all generally received accounts. 

It was arranged by the three great powers, that in their operations 
against Napoleon, Governors-General should be appointed over the terri- 
tories occupied by their troops, who should be independent of the com- 
mander-in-chief. The army of Alexander being directed upon Lorraine, 
M. d’Alopeus, as Governor-general, took up his residence. at Nancy, 
whither he was accompanied by M. Tourgueneff. ‘This appointment be- 
came naturally a cause of unpleasantness and ill-feeling between the civil 
governor and Field-Marshal Barclay de Tolly. 

During his residence at Nancy, M. Tourgueneff says he was over- 
burdened with business. The contracts for the different objects of com- 
missariat, necessary for the army, and the correspondence with the mili- 

authorities were especially burdensome. 

. Torgueneff asserts that the Russians conducted themselves towards 
the French in a manner that was infinitely more respectful than that of 
the Germans. ‘The French royalists also gave a deal of trouble. They 
were always busy with the political opinions of the population, a thing 
concerning which the Russians gave themselves no concern whatsoever. 
The French commandant of Nancy made himself especially ridiculous by 
his excitement in regard to the feelings of the inhabitants of that city. 
Others used to seize the persons of pretended Bonapartists, and were ex- 
ceedingly annoyed at finding them liberated when taken to head-quarters. 
General Langeron used to send from Metz, where he commanded, waggon 
loads of pretended conspirators, who were set at liberty the moment they 
reached Nancy. The Russians ridiculed with reason this love of perse- 
cution, which was so magnanimously displayed by the French against their 
own countrymen. 


V.—-THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


The aspect presented by Paris in 1815, differed very much from what 
it was in 1814. Every thing wore a silent and mournful appearance. 
The epithet of Louis le desire was supplanted by that of Louis Pinévit- 
able, The presence of the English in the capital of the kingdom, says 
M. de Tourgueneff, heightened the despair of the patriots. The red 
uniforms were those to the sight of which they could least of all accustom 
themselves. The war had this time been terminated without the con- 
currence of the Russians. When the Emperor arrived at Paris Blucher 
and Wellington were already in that city. 

The condemnation of Marshal Ney gives occasion to a most inexcusable 


paragraph on the part of M, Tourgueneff. 


“ The Duke of Wellington had the misfortune on this occasion to sully his 
glory, as another celebrity of England, Nelson, had sullied his under nearly 
similar circumstances. e English admiral has at least found a skilful pen to 
disculpate his memory; Sir James Mackintosh, after having depicted the cha- 
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racter of Nelson, and the circumstances in which he found himself placed, de- 

clares that he is the only man whom he can continue to love and admire after an 

action like that of the assassination of Admiral Carraciolo. -The Duke of Wel- 

lington still awaits an apologist ; and it will be difficult for him to find one. 
_ Probably, however, he cares little or nothing whether he finds one or not ?” | 


. If M. Tourgueneff had 


— the “Nelson Despatches” he would 


“pave found a more plain spoken and unanswerable explanation of the con- 
‘ duct of the British sailor, then acting for the king of Naples, than in any 


‘thing Sir James Mackintosh could say or opine upon the subject. 


It is, 


‘to say the least, an insolent calumny to designate a judicial execution as 


a@ personal assassination. 
cution of Ney, Wellingto 
‘other allied chieftains. 


With regard 
The Duke of Wellin 


to the much to be regre 
n had less to do with it than Alexander and the 
n had entered into an 


tted exe- 


especial convention with Marshal Davoust which protected the person of 


the Duke of Elchingen. 


The very allies themselves and his colleagu 


‘and companions in arms, declared themselves incompetent to form a court- 
martial whereby to judge him, and the affair was left in the hands of his 
exasperated enemies, the Chamber of Peers, who condemned him, at a time 

‘when the Duke of Wellington never ceased to declare that such a pro- 

ceeding was in defiance of the true construction of the article of amnesty 


made at the capitulation of Paris. 
General opinion only saw in the so-called Holy Alliance, a collision of 


kings 


inst 


ople. The idea of this solemn and religious pact is said to 


“have originated with the emperor’s favourite, Madame de Krudener. Yet 
litico-religious act in the life of a woman, so celebrated for her 
beauty and mental endowments, her exalted sentiments and religious fer- 
‘your, and the influence which she exerted for many years over the enthu- 
siastic temperament of the emperor, did not save her from terminating her 
life in an exile, which she suffered in company with two other celebrated 


this great 


women, the Princess Gallitzin, and the Countess de la Mothe. 


The 


latter, after having been branded in the Place de Gréve, as an accomplice 
in the scandalous affair of the diamond necklace, had taken refuge first 
in England, and then under the assumed name of the Countess Guacher, 
had been received in the first society at St. Petersburg, where she had 


also become intimate with the emperor. 


Alexander, Madame de Hell 


tells us, in her lately published travels in Southern Russia, stimulated, no 


doubt, by the mystery she observed respecting her past history, and struck 
an intercourse with her, to which 


by her high-bred demeanour, kept 
he seemed to attach much value. 


lantry 


Th 


ere was nothing of ordinary gal 
in this, at least there never was any thing (we are quoting from 


Madame de Hell) to indicate that their intimacy had led to so common 
place a result. 

Now that conversation is quite dethroned, and exists only in a few 
salons of Europe, it is difficult to understand or appreciate the influence 
formerly exercised by women of talent. Unfortunately, the three ladies in 
question, not content with the favours of the emperor, actually formed, 
or are supposed to have formed, the basis of a holy alliance of a higher 


degree, and which, excluding temporal monarchies, was to brin 
under the sole subjection of the law of Christ. Madame de 


i 


all nations 
ell asserts 


‘ that it was an article in an English newspaper, in which the female 
“trio and his imperial majesty were made the subject of the most biting 
sarcasm, which induced Alexander to banish them from his court, and con- 


fine them for the rest of their days in the territory of the Crimea. 
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VI.——FORMATION OF SECRET SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA. 


‘The final overthrow of Napoleon having brought a term to the di 
matic labours of M. Tourgueneff on the continent, he repaired from Poe 
in the first place, to Cpe tetera nee get | eng business. Thence 
he resolved to proceed to Russia, although with an.extraordinary presen- 
timent of certain pg, ear cme difficulties, and even injustices that 
awaited him there. ‘The impulse given by the events that had just taken 
place, was of a nature not to be misinterpreted. 

The introduction of a certain liberality of ideas necessarily accompanied 
the return of the Russian armies into their own country. The events 
themselves even spoke more eloquently than the human voices that related 
them, each by their own Greases. The question of the dismemberment 
of Poland was the first that occupied all minds in eastern Europe. The 
kingdom of Poland once established, it was necessary to appoint a viceroy, 
The claims of Prince Adam Czartorisky were passed over, and a Polish 
general was nominated to the eae iy But by his side were also 
appointed an imperial commissioner (Mr. Novassiltzoff), and then a com- 
mander-in-chief of the Polish army, and of the Russian troops stationed 
in Poland. This commandant was.no other than the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, brother to the emperor himself, and to whom a brief time after- 
wards the general business of administration, and even the supervision of 
all legislative and judicial functions were confided. 

Unfortunately ior many individuals of rank and birth, among other 
liberal ideas which obtruded themselves at this eventful epoch was the 
formation of secret societies, upon the plan of reunions of a similar 
character, which were then very common throughout Germany, and by 
which it was proposed to give a steady impulse to liberalism, and at the 
same time impart to it a practical character. 

M. Tourgueneff had, soon after his return to’ Russia, published a work 

n the “ Theory of Taxation.” In this work he indicated the moral 
effects produced by the study of the politieal sciences, and he attempted 
to prove that in what concerned both economical and financial, as well as 
administrative theories, there was only one path to arrive at the truth, 
and that was by basing those theories upon liberty. 

He availed himself on all occasions of adverting to the power and riches 
of Great Britain, and of attributing those successes and advantages to 
institutions which exceeded in liberality any thing that was to be met 
with in any other European state. The discussion of the capitation-tax 
enabled him to enter at length upon his favourite theme, his abhorrence 
of serfdom. This great point assumed with him far.more importance 
than the principal subject of his treatise. Never before had any thing 
mageeeen in the Russian language that attacked in so uncompromising 

so positive a manner the odious system of slavery which is still pre- 
valent in that country. 

This, publication made the author better known. in a country where, 
from his long residence abroad, he had preserved few relations, and 
obtained for him the good feelings of all those who were inclined to adopt 
liberal ideas, and they were then a very numerous body. But at the 
same time, it very naturally begat to the author a multitude of enemies. 
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if in of a country of professedly liberal ideas and institutions, 
the States, it is impossible to discuss a thing so grossl 

Sabhh Mesepcidens wedi. inntiniahoen,,aoses dtahe, Uh abeary-aaeenel 
venforeed by pretended republicanism, how much less ean we expect 
»gtisoussion to be looked upon favourably under ‘a professedly autodratic 
Een All persons, according to M. Tourgueneff's own acknow- 


il 


B 


e ts, who were of any importance whatsoever, whether by. their 
position or their duties, witnessed the appearance of such’ a work with 
extreme di The observations slavery appeared to themi-to 
be more especially of a most rash and audacious:character. The im 
did not, however, . strike down the bold revolutionist with his 
. The most powerful man in the empire after the. emperor, 
Count Araktcheef, to whose character and principles nothing: could ‘be 
‘more opposed than ‘this’ work, contented hi with expressing his 
‘wonder at the possibility of such things being written and published. 
-*“M, Tourgueneff enjoyed, at this time, the honourable position of! a 
secretary of state; and it appears that in the section of the council of 
state to which he was attached, that there was not wanting some men of 
‘iberal and enlightened ideas, and more particularly Admiral Mordvinoff 
‘and Count Potocky, who so far participated with the author in his ideas, 
as to have established, in consequence, a much “oeer degree of intimaty 
with him, and ultimately to have reposed complete political confidence in 
their rather dangerous associate and contemporary. 
One step taken in a particular direction soon leads'to another. ’ 


“Towards the end of the year 1819,” M. Tourgueneff relates, “1 one day 
saw Prince Troubebzkoy come to my house. I scarcely knew him by name. 
Without entering into many preliminary explanations, he told me that from 
what he could gather concerning me and my opinions, he thought he could 
propose to me to enter into an association, a copy of the laws of which he, at 
the.same time, presented to me. They were those of ‘ The Union serps 
Public Good. * * * I read over the statutes. The associates were divided 
into classes or sections, one of which busied itself with matters that concerned 

ublic instruction, another with such as concerned the administration of 
_Jastice, a third with political economy, finances, &c. But in all this, both in 
the association taken generally or in any of its different sections, it was only a 
question of theory, the intention of acting or of operating any change in the 
state nowhere revealed itself.” ) 

M. Tourgueneff admits that he was thoroughly convinced of the in- 
capability of such associations to attain their proposed ends; he’ also 
avows his dislike to secret societies generally, but in Russia, he also says, 
the formation of such is inevitable from the impossibility there is for any 
“one expressing his ideas openly upon political matters. He excuses him- 
self from having joined that of the union for the public welfare, from the 
fact of his having perceived that, among the subjects for consideration, 

‘that which, in his eyes, exceeded all others in importance, had -been 
omitted ; that was, the abolition of serfdom. He conceived at once the 
idea of calling the attention of the society to this question, and a faint 
hope presented itself to his mind of his being thus instrumental in bring- 
ing about some amelioration in the condition of the poor Russian serfs. 

To us, accustomed as we are to liberal institutions and the constitu- 
tional agitation of opinions, it would have appeared that M. T 


as a counsellor of state, enjoyed extraordinary opportunities of openly 
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- defending the cause of the serfs; at least, far greater opportunities than 
could be presented by a secret society, and that if he considered it to be 
his duty to put aside all considerations of forms, to brave personal incon- 
iences, and even dangers, for the purpose of co-operating in a great 
and humane work, that the same sacrifices could have been made openly, 
- as well as secretly, and might also have availed more. 
From the time that M. Tourgueneff jomed the secret association, he 
‘ never ceased to exert himself in obtaining from each member the promise 
_ of doing at once all that was in his power to bring the institution of serf- 
dom into disgrace, and to contribute towards its abolition. 


“Each of you,” I said to them, “ possesses, or will possess, slaves, give their 
liberty at once to those who are attached to your personal service, and take 
measures to emancipate the peasants, by addressing government upon the sub- 
ject since the law permits it. By such means not only will there be a few 
slaves the less, but government and the public will see, at the same time, that 
many honourable proprietors wish that their serfs should become freemen. 
Thus the idea of emancipation will gain strength, and the public mind will be- 
gin to accustom itself to it.” 


In order that he should not only preach, but also set the example, M. 
Tourgueneff gave, at the same time, letters of emancipation to his ser- 
vants. But he, at the same time, acknowledges, that the result of his 
_ exertions was very far from answering his hopes. 


| 


VII.—DISSOLUTION OF ‘‘ THE UNION FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD.” 


“It would be a great mistake,” says M. Tourgueneff, “ to suppose that con- 
spiracies were carried on in secret societies ; there was no conspiring at all. 
If any of the associates had entertained such intentions, they would soon have 
found out that there all conspiracy was impossible. Proceedings. were usually 
begun by deploring the impotence of the society to undertake any thing serious. 
Conversation then wet towards general politics, to the circumstances in 
which the country found itself siaeed to the evils that overwhelmed it, and to 
the abuses that devoured it, as also to its future, for far off as that may be, 
still there must be a future even for Russia. The events of Europe were 
passed in review, and the progress that was made by civilised countries in the 
path of liberty were hailed with gladness. If I have lived of that life of beings 
who have the sentiment of their destiny, and who desire to accomplish it, it has 
more especially been in those rare moments of reunion with men whom I saw 
animated with a serious and disinterested enthusiasm in the cause of the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures.” 


After the lapse of a short time, all matters going on in the association 
as before, that is to say, making no progress whatsoever, M. Tour- 
gueneff began to think of publishing a monthly review. There were 
among the associates several persons possessed of sufficient talent and in- 
struction to co-operatein such an undertaking. It was the editor’s inten- 
tion to introduce to the Russians, by means of such a periodical, those 
views of legislative administration which he had obtained from attending 
the lectures of Goettingen, and from divers English and French works. 
One object more especial than all others was, the introduction of juries 
into the criminal jurisdiction of the country. This project, however, 
like aie? other good intentions, never came to any thing. The associa- 
tion ually fell off in the number of its members ard the number of its 
meetings, and sunk into a state of almost fatal torpor. . 
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‘Tt was at such a moment; and when the society in fact no longer ex- 
) isted, that a member of the Moscow branch of the association arrived in 
- St. Petersburg to arouse the members from this state of inactivity, and 
«to propose to re-constitute the society upon a new basis, to effect which 
a convocation was called at Moscow. 
After a discussion which lasted about three weeks, however, the impos- 
sibility of effecting any real good by secret societies was admitted, and 
‘the dissolution of the Union for the Public Good was pronounced, not- 
, withstanding the protestations of some of the members. 

To the sentiment of the inefficacy of the society, which appears to have 
-actuated the members in thus dissolving the association, must also be 
-superadded the apprehensions derived from the fact, that not only was 
. the imperial government aware of the existence of this secret association, 

but that it actually had the convocation at Moscow most strictly watched. 
_ General ,» who happened to be passing through Moscow on his way 
. from St. Petersburg to the Caucasus, said to one of the associates, “ The 
emperor is not ignorant of what you came to do in the city, but he thinks 
‘that you are very numerous ; if he knew that there were so few of you, 
-I assure you he would make up his mind to play you an ugly trick.” 
M. Tourgueneff also states that he knew personally that the emperor 
believed in the existence of conspiracies, i that he more especially at- 
tributed to him (M. Tourgueneff) extreme opinions. General Michael 
Orloff also stated that he had received from his brother, who was aide-de- 
camp to the emperor, an intimation of the feelings that were entertained 
‘in the highest quarter in regard to the association, and that it was his 
intention to at once withdraw from it. 1t was time, therefore, to vote a 
dissolution of the society, notwithstanding that M. Tourgueneff persists 
in asserting that the knowledge of these facts had little or no influence in 
the resolution, and that the surveillance of which they knew themselves 
‘to be the objects did not contribute to that resolve. 
M. Tourgueneff was empowered to draw up a notice for the satisfaction 
of absent members of the cause of the dissolution of the society. In 
‘this note, after stating that secrecy was neither necessary, nor useful, nor 
possible in undertakings of the kind, he argued that in the existing state 
of things in Russia good results could only be obtained by individual 
efforts ; that nothing prevented a few well-intentioned friends meeting 
together to concert measures for the public weal, and that it was in the 
power of every individual to act openly to obtain such an end, by working 
*upon the minds of those persons with whom each was thrown in contact. 
In pursuance of this argument, M. Tourgueneff more especially insisted 
‘upon the effects that partial emancipations of serfs effected by individual 
proprietors would produce. As might naturally be expected, this note, 
of which only four copies were made, became subsequently a prominent 
feature in the charges brought against this persevering labourer in the 
cause of the welfare of the greater number. 





VIII.—LIBERALISM IN A COUNCIL CF STATE. 


No longer associated with a secret society, M. Tourgueneff confined 
-his labours to an individual propagandism of those ideas which he con- 
-€eived not only to be just, but also best adapted for the welfare of his 
countrymen. His position in the service of the state gave him frequent 
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opportunities of effecting the emancipation of isolated individuals, and 

even sometimes of whole bodies of individuals, end hesmever: permitted 

such; opportunities to escape him. He also at the same time wrote 

miemoirs in favour of emancipation to be laid before the emperor and the 
state. 


So persevering, indeed, did his:efforts become in the council in which 
was seated as a state secretary, that he says that its meetings soon 
i him of those of the lately defunct ‘“‘ Union for the Public Good.” 

t was, he says, more especially with the venerable Admiral Mordvinoff, 
president of the council, and with Count Potocky, who was one of the 

members, that his conversations were most frequent and most enthusiastic. 

The worthy admiral did not, however, agree with M. Tourgueneff in his 

views as to the immediate emancipation of the serfs, and he appears to 

have had decidedly the best of argument. He railed at the im- 

mensity and absolutism of the imperial power, and he was desirous of 

ter political liberty. But he thought this ought to be obtained in the 
fest lace by an organised aristocracy and a chamber of peers. 

6 No,” said'the frank old admiral, “it is by the throne that you must 
begin, and not by the serfs. The proverb-says that it is from the top 
that the staircase is swept.” 

“Well, sweep away,” M. Tourgueneff would answer, “if you can. 
But you cannot, therefore work at the emancipation of the serfs, which 
is in your power.” 

Now as the constitutional mode of proceeding was to obtain that eman- 
cipation by means of a higher or a lower chamber of representatives, so 
any anticipation of such united and representative wisdom was revolu- 
tionary in its character, and scarcely defensible even for the merits of the 
cause. Hence it is also that the recent creation of a high chamber in one of 
the great German monarchies contains greater promises of political liberty 
to the future than any rash radical innovation, which would have met 
with universal opposition from all primary and even secondary powers in 
the same portion of the European continent. 

Foreign literature was also made the frequent subject of conversation 
in the council. Count Potocky was especially a most enlightened man. 
He read every thing and in all Sigungiie One day, among other novel- 
ties, he brought with him Lord Byron’s “ Age of Bronze.” It was read 
during the sitting of the council, which then met in the imperial palace, 
only two steps from the emperor's cabinet. “What,” exclaimed M. 
Tourgueneff, ‘would his majesty have said, had he known that he was 
only separated by the thickness of a wall from his counsellors, who were 
amusing themselves with reading a satire in which his person is so little 
— ? So much for the efficacy of censorial prohibitions !” 

he council of state became engaged in a struggle with the minister ot 
finances, whose proposals for additional taxations were constantly nega- 
tived by the council. The consequence was that the minister, seconded 
pate emperor, got the head of the council, Admiral Mordvinoff, sup- 


t 


bom 
. 


ted by Count Golovine, who was far from possessing the qualities of 
his predecessor. On the occasion of the first difficult business question 
that was submitted to the council for consideration, he frankly avowed to 
M. Tourgueneff that he did not understand the question, but that he 
would do as he was told to do. 














“ God will: punish you,” he said to-him, “if you lead me” into‘error. 

‘May the responsibility of my opinion and my vote rest upon‘ you.” 

. # Taccept it,” answered’ thes ; “continue to place confidence 
in me, you shall never repent it, and every thing will go on the better.” 

Count Golovine was a true Russian noble: he always kept an o 

table. Twelve covers were laid every day for.as many guests. The 
-pepast, served by a French artist, was exquisite; the wines were of the 
first quality ; every thing was in abundance, and first-rate. 


IX.——-PIT-FALLS IN THE PATHWAY OF A LIBERALIST. 


While thus employed in the council of state, the minister of finances 
ie to M. Tourgueneff, through the medium of his son-in-law, the 

unt de Nesselrode, that he should enter into his ministry. Political 
‘economy and finances having been an especial object of study with the 
. , the offer was accepted. Upon his introduction to the minister, 
he found him engaged in reading the Minerva newspaper, which at 
that time contained the essays of Benjamin Constant. 


“TI thought this,” says the secretary, “at the time, to be a thing quite natu- 
ral even for a Russian minister. But now that I remember the different 
episodes of the period, I cannot help believing that the minister wished me to 
seehim reading the Minerva, and to believe that he did read it. 

“ How often have I not heard,” continues the state-secretary, “persons placed 
da high situations, in contact with whom chance has thrown me, hold a lan- 
guage that could not do otherwise than please me. One would begin by crying 
up and extolling the constitutions of free countries; and another, and such 
persons never failed to gain me over by that, would speak in terms of indig- 
‘Ration of slavery. Once, a person of this description, a great lord, with whom 
Twas not personally acquainted, having learned the blame that I attached to 

“his having made a public sale of his serfs with his land, deemed it necessar 
to write to me an explanatory note of four pages in length ; and he afterwards 
called upon me personally, to show me that it was impossible that he could 
have acted otherwise. 

“ Here is another episode of the same kind. A distinguished person, loyal, 
and of an elevated character, a man who, in a very difficult situation, that of 
ambassador to Napoleon after the peace of Tilsit, knew how to preserve all 
the dignity of his character, the Count T * *, being at Nancy, in 1815, and 
conversing with me about the ‘Charter,’ which had just then received a new 
and useful development by the unity of the ministry, began to praise repre- 
sentative governments, and expressed his hopes of seeing one day the benefits 

of a constitutional administration console his country for the absolutism to 
which it had ‘been so long subjected. I have not forgotten his words, which 
appeared to me to be sincere, nor his person, for which I[ had a great esteem 
and areal affection. Yet, since this, his name has been sullied as one of the 
judges of the proceedings in 1826! What must we think of a state of things, 
by which honourable men make themselves, without knowing it, the accom- 
Plices of such enormities ? 

“Even the Grand Duke Constantine surprised me agreeably by his conver- 
sations in regard to the manner in which soldiers should be treated. He hap- 
pened by chance to be at Carlsbad at the same time that I was there. I went 
with all the other Russians to wait upon him on his arrival. It was the first 
time that I saw him closely, and certainly the reputation that he enjoyed ren- 
dered the visit very painful to me. Having no soldiers to exercise, he must 
have found Carlsbad, where he had come to fetch his wife, very dull. In the 

evening, seeing me seated on a bench at the door of my house, he would some- 
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times approach me and enter intoconversation. I finished by speaking to him 
as as it was possible to do with such a person,and I was truly surprised 
_ at finding him so tem in his ideas, and so moderate and sensible in his 
opinions generally. He had certainly no want of common sense. But the 
surprise appears to have been reciprocal, for he also, I have been told, was 
pleased at having made my acquaintance, and at not having found the uncom- 
promising revolutionist which he had been led to expect. It is true, however, 
‘that he subsequently retracted, and that in 1826 he experienced, or showed 
t annoyance that I had not been hanged ! 

“ What did these politenesses, this wish to please mean? I believe that 
they were simply a result of habit and of a courtier’s life. Those who have 
long resided in that atmosphere are naturally induced to please, when that 
act does not in any way compromise them. It is possible, also, that there may 
have been some of that homage that the evil passions render to the opposite 
state of mind by hypocrisy, and which egoism pays to disinterestedness. _ Im- 

lled by the voice of their consciences to acknowledge to themselves that 

iberty, dignity, and honour are great. and noble things, courtiers recognise 
them and even manifest them when they are speaking to a man who is sup- 
. posed to Jove them and to place them above all the dignities of this world.” 


X.—POLITICAL LADIES. 
M. Getta rar had about forty employés in his office. Their duties 


were divided into what concerned credit given to foreign countries and 
loans made at home. Among the latter, the state secretary, singularly 
enough, notices a loan of four or five millions of roubles made to the 
peasants by Alexander, to purchase their freedom. It would appear from 
this, that the emperor was as practically interested in emancipation as 
others who have spent their lives in talking or writing upon the subject. 
The secretary did not remain long in the financial department. Having 
had a project of registration to redact, he could not accommodate his con- 
science with the usual Russian practice of valuing landed property by the 
number of serfs which are attached to it. He accordingly, instead of a 
simple report, drew up a long memorial, in which it was proposed that 
the revenue, instead of being measured by the number of souls, should be 
deduced from a valuation of the revenue produced by the property itself. 
The minister gave this memorial to be examined by other employés, in- 
stead of perusing it himself. M. Tourgueneff felt himself slighted, and 
resigned ; and his resignation was accepted. 
e minister of finances was as all financial ministers are with autocrats, 
-all powerful with the emperor, and he also occupied a high position in 
that portion of society which is called the great world. His a was 
nearly the first in St. Petersburg. Courtiers, diplomatists, the high 
public functionaries, met there almost every day. His wife versed in the 
art of supporting her husband's credit, was a kind of authority that could 
not be passed over without exposing oneself to dangerous resentments. 
Her daughter, married to Count Nesselrode, was known also by the in- 
fluence which she exercised elsewhere than in society. 


“In Russia,” says M. Tourgueneff, “ where every thing is accomplished by 
intrigue and with mystery, where the sun of publicity only shines upon results, 
without ever throwing any light upon the causes which have led to them, 4 
man’s reputation depends less upon himself than upon those who take upon 
themselves the trouble of assigning one tohim. My public conduct, no doubt, 
gave pretexts that were sufficiently special, to persons who wished to represent 
me asa liberal and a servophile, but certainly not to those who wished to pass 
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me off as a virulent Jacobin. Yet they had succeeded -by dint of 
tions, to paint me as such, and it is particularly to the activity of the feminine , 
portion © the two ministries that I am indebted for this service.” 


The new project of registration was afterwards brought before the. 
council of state without the amendments proposed by the ex-secretary of 
finance, who still held his place in the council, and where, mainly through : 
the influence of his old friend, Admiral Mordvinoff, the project was 

; The consequence was, that the minister who attributed the . 
eyent to M. Tourgueneff got the emperor to reprimand the council, and 
toconstitute from out of it acommittee, from which the more unruly members 
should be excluded ; while at the same time an intimation was conveyed 
to the secretary from the emperor himself, ‘‘ that he (the emperor) was 
very much displeased with him, that he had much patience, but that he . 
might at last be driven to extremities.” M. Tourgueneff was at the same | 
time removed to the council of civil and criminal matters. 

_In this new situation he re-commenced with assiduity his labours for . 
the emancipation of the serfs. He was often in a minority in the council , 
on questions of this nature, but when the votes were submitted to the 
emperor, the secretary tells us, he never failed to decide in favour of the 
ser, even against the opinion of the majority, thus placing the sincerity 
of his wish to see slavery abolished in the empire beyond a doubt. 

At length the successive labours of these various councils, finished by 

undermining the secretary’s health. Anxious at the same time to carry out 
his long-projected reforms of trial by jury, he asked for the situation of 
consul-general in England, where he could best pursue his studies, but 
this was refused as beneath his dignity, and he was allowed to proceed to 
Carlsbad, with a considerable pecuniary contribution, to which was added 
a few words of advice by the minister. 
-'“ The emperor,” said the latter, “has made me promise that I should 
engage you to take the advice which he gives you, not as sovereign, but 
asa Christian. It is, that you should be cautious while you are abroad. 
You will not fail to be surrounded by men, who. breathe nothing but re- 
volutions, and they will endeavour to lead you astray. Distrust all such 
persons, and be circumspect.’’ 

It was at the moment of M. Tourgueneff’s departure that the insurrec- 
tion broke out in a regiment of the guards, which was, the secretary 
assures us, without any foundation whatsoever, attributed to the influence 
of secret societies, and that still more absurd demonstration of excessive 
apprehension was manifested, in the arrest of Mr. Holman, the blind tra- 
veller, as a spy, and his being reconducted to the frontier. 


XI.—M. TOURGUENEFF CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


M. Tourgueneff left St. Petersburg on the 24th of April, 1824. 
After passing some time in Carlsbad, he went to winter in Italy and 
Sicily. Thence he returned, in 1825, to Germany. At Dresden, he 
found a letter from the new minister of finance, General Kankrine, which 
expressed a wish that he should return to that department, without giving 
up his functions as counsellor of state. The ex-secretary, however, sent 
im his refusal; as he says, because he could not agree with the minister 
upon the subject of supporting national manufactures at the expense of 
international commerce; but he adds, what had also, probably, some 
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ight with him. ‘ Fortune had ined ‘me to my old da 
err ais ts Omadas Ty wan of tho end ofthis were year(Danenhen 
1825), that the bold but ill-conceived insurrection broke out at St. Peters- 

, and I do not know how far I might have been involved by it.” 

insurrection alluded to, took place upon the death of Alexander, 
at Taganrog, while it was still a question as to which of his brothers 
would succeed him; and an attempt was made at St. Petersburg to esta- 
blish a representative government. Another insurrection occurred at the 
same time in the army of the south, originating in the arrest of several 
superior officers, who had been denounced to the emperor, but the two 
insurrections appear to have had no connexion one with the other. 

M. T neff was at Paris when he learnt the death of Alex: 
ander, and the insurrection that ensued upon the emperor’s decease. In 
January, 1826, he started for London, but it was im Edinburgh that he 
first learnt that he was compromised in the prosecution entered upon in 
consequence of this insurrectionary movement. Soon afterwardsjhe re- 
ceived, from the secretary of the Russian embassy in London, a summons 
.to appear before the supreme court, as accused of participating in this 
insurrection. The ex-secretary very naturally preferred answering: such 
a summons by an explanatory note, rather than by personal ee 
The consequence was, that Mr. Canning was applied to (so at least says 
M. Tourgueneff ), to give up the person of the ex-councillor of state. It 
is needless to say, that such an application, if ever made, met with no 
attention. M.'Tourgueneff believes that secret agents were sent from St. 
Petersburg to England on purpose to arrest him. This must evidentl 
have been suggested by those fears, naturally excited in a very high 
ee by the untoward course which events had taken in respect to 
uimself. 

On his return to London, he found by the papers that the trials had 
been brought to a conclusion, and that twenty-nine persons had been 
condemned to death. His own name terminated the list. And thus, his 
property confiscated, himself expatriated, and his person virtually struck 
with legal death, terminated the public career of a liberal Russian \coun- 
cillor of state! The reader will find in the voluminous work which M. 
Tourgueneff has just devoted to the record of his life, and t his justifica- 
tion, much that by his own admission involves the author in a line of 
conduet, that was most imprudent, to say the least of it. But a careful 
study and perusal of the remainder of the work, which is devoted to the 
consideration of the actual condition of Russia and the Russians, and to 
the futurity that is in store for that country, and for its prostrate inha- 
bitants, also communicates a cheerful and confident impression, that the 
= must soon come when the legat condemnation to death of twenty-nine 
individuals, and the exile and expatriation which followed in so sad and 
melancholy a manner, upon this immature attempt at establishing a 
representative government, will be looked upon in its true light of a 
ee suffered in the cause of human progress and universal 

om. 
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SANTA ANNA AT VERA CRUZ. 


You have urged me in every letter I have received from you since:my 
arrival in this country to give you some description of what I see every 
day—in fact, some idea of the “domestic manners” and conduct of the 
Mexicans. My not having complied hitherto with your natural request, 
isnot the result of idleness or want of observation on my part, but of 
my wish to give you a more correct account of this country and its in- 
habitants than we have found in many even printed descriptions of this 
and other countries. 

Remember how we have laughed in former years at the absurd ba- 

e we read concerning those countries with which we were ac- 
quainted—‘“ General Pillet’s description of England and the English,” par 

le, or “‘ Ninety Days in the North of Germany”—and do not 
wonder that I am somewhat chary of exposing my opinions of Mexico 
and its inhabitants even to your eyes. 

I have now, however, been years here, and may, without presumption, 
tell you the result of my observations. I speak the language, ¢ant soit 
peu, intelligibly, and also understand perfectly all that is said in my 

resence, whether to me or to others, and that is one point gained. I 
abt much, however, whether our accomplished friend and teacher, 
Senor A. de Villabos, would find my Mexican accent that pure Castilian 
which he was so anxious his pupils should acquire. 

A history of my short residence in this country, were I able to write 
it, must of necessity be interesting, for it might contain an account, by 
an eye witness, of most of the great natural or political afflictions whic 
can befal a nation or individuals. I have seen several revolutions, I 
know not how many different administrations, earthquakes, hail-storms, 
and murders, with death and sickness in the family of which I form a 

; and now a war is going on—in a remote portion of the republic, it 
is. true—which, however, threatens to approach nearer and nearer, and 
which, as many well-informed persons believe, will end in the utter ex- 
tinction of Mexican nationality. 

I believe that the English newspapers keep you tolerably aw courant 
du jour concerning political events, which, besides, lie beyond the sphere 
of my observation, and I will content myself with giving you an account 
of what I myself have seen and observed. My impression of the 
people here was most unfavourable. The dread of personal violence 
durmg our transit from the coast to the capital, with which we were 
inspired at Vera Cruz, was, it is true, sufficient to make me look with 

vourable eyes upon all that came before me. On meeting our friends 
this dread of course ceased, but not the unfavourable first impression. I 
was struck, and almost annihilated, by the excessive violence with which 
the different members of our family testified their pleasure at meeting 
me ; and this violence, this noise (as offensive to me now as then), is the 
most striking peculiarity in the women of Mexico. All they feel, be it 
Joy or sorrow, fear or hope, is expressed with such loud voices, such 
= screaming, such gesticulation, that poor I, timid even at home, 

ve not yet learnt to bear the infliction without annoyance, aud a kind of 
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indefinite apprehension. I ought not, perhaps, to have attributed this 
violent manner to the “ladies” only, for I am told that the gentlemen 
are quite as violent.and unzeasonable when in any way roused. To bear 
out this assertion I will give you an anecdote, for the perfect truth of 
which I can vouch, having heard it from one of the parties concerned. 

A gerieral in the army, a man of education and of considerable rank 
under. the old régime, on entering the ‘family room in the morning to 
breakfast, found his daughter scolding (not very vehemently) his only 
son. He inquired the reason, and was told by the oung lady that her 
brother had broken a china plate. “ Has he ?” said the father, and, with- 
out another word, he seized, one after another, the different pieces of china 
on the breakfast-table, smashed them against the ground, and when none 
were left to destroy, he proceeded to the kitchen, and there resumed the 
work of destruction, until not one piece of china or earthenware was left 
whole in the house. Near the end of this operation the lady of the house 
returned from mass, and, on inquiring the reason of what she saw, was 
told by her husband to go and replace the broken things by new ones, 
he giving her ample means to do so. ‘* Now, Juan,” he said, turning to 
his son, “if you again break a plate you will not be scolded.” 

If you do not believe this story I shall not wonder, because to us Euro- 
peans who consider that to regulate the expression of our feelings is 
a duty indispensable to decency, such exhibitions are incredible. I 
repeat, however, that I have told the story in all its simplicity, without 
adding one particle, and upon the best authority, one of the principal 
actors in the scene being my informant. Indeed, no Europeans can have 
an idea of the violence or the ill-temper which is shown by the members 
of families to each other, and I now almost doubt whether we know what 
ill-temper is in Europe. 

The ladies of Mexico are handsome, at least they are considered so by 
most of the gentlemen here. They have beautiful dark hair and eyes, 
small and well-shaped feet, and a somewhat graceful ¢ournure ; but the 
greater number of those I have met with are unintellectual, and have an 
uncultivated mind. Their capriciousness is beyond description. Query ? 
Is it this caprice which attracts the men? A second reason for my dis. 
like of the Mexican ladies generally is, that in their attire elegance and 
splendour go hand in hand with untidiness and even dirt ; a necklace of 
_— or diamonds is seen together with ragged collars, satin dresses with 

i < gloves, or hands without any, &c. Indeed, I have never yet seen 

exican lady perfectly well dressed, either at home or en grande tenue. 
You will say that my description, however true, is not very amusing ; 
and to meet this censure in the best way I can, I will postpone further 
accounts of character, and give you an account of General Santa Anna’s 
triumphal entry into the capital. He caused us to. wait his arrival 
many days, to give time, it is said, for the re-erection of his statue, 
which during his disgrace had been treated with every indignity, and for 
the re-interring his leg which had been cast forth from its place of rest 
in the fury of the people against him. The same enthusiasm which had 
caused them to do this, now made them erect triumphal arches, make 
fountains play, and adorn their houses with wreaths of flowers, &c., to 
greet the arrival of the object of their former detestation. At length 
the glorious day came. We had ringing of bells innumerable, firing of 
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eannon, and crowds of people in the streets, but. no cheering, no viras, 
the crowd was solemn and silent.. Three triumphal cars (or shall I say | 
carts?) opened the procession. The first looked like one of Punch’s 

show-boxes on an enlarged scale, and in it on the’seat, probably intended 
for the hero of the day, sat a lad. The second was eine to look as if it 
were borne by clouds (they were exquisite, such as you see at the minor 
theatres), and contained a fat lady fantastically attired, elegantly reclining 
after the fashion of Les poses plastiques, intended as a personification of 
Mexico. The third car, in the shape of an omnibus, was likewise borne 
by clouds made of calico, and was occupied by three-and-twenty boys, 
dressed in scarlet jackets and white trousers, emblematic, I presume, of 
the provinces of the republic. .(By-the-by, how many of these have been 
subtracted by those greedy Yankees, who swallow helé-andosen provinces 
at a mouthful, and are ready for more immediately afterwards?) In the 
background stood a man with a barrel-organ, and two boys dressed like 
soldiers, firing their guns at intervals over the heads of the people. Is it 
likely, think you, that these last-named three personages were to repre- 
sent the warlike and the musical spirit of the Mexicans? I can give you 
no other interpretation. 

Now followed General Santa Anna himself, in a really handsome open 

carriage, in a travelling-dress, looking around him with a sneering smile. 
His features are intellectual and rather interesting, but by no means ex- 
pressive of good nature. Indeed, I am told he is, like Natas in “ Hauff’s 
Memoirs of Satan,” amiable, but malicious,—the German terms, as you 
know, are much more pointed than the English. 
‘ In this description I have “ naught extenuated, nor set down aught in 
malice ;” but if you do not believe this, it will not offend me, as I 
amsure that none but an eye-witness can have an idea of the strange 
inconsistencies, the mixture of the sublime and ridiculous, which meet 
one here at every turn, and which prevail in great things as in small. 
Since this memorable day we have seen nothing more of our hero, and 
to-day he has left the capital at the head of an army to meet and con- 
quer the enemies of the republic. Whether he will fulfil the splendid 
promises he has made, remains to be seen. 

In my next I will give you, as a companion to this entry of Santa 
Anna, the account of a procession headed by the late President Herrera, 
on the festival of the Independence, at which I was present. Until then, 


adieu. 








LORD CASTLEREAGH’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST.* 


* Viscount CAsTLEREAGH’S notes of his travels in the East have been 
published in the hope of contributing to the aid of the sister island. They 
needed not so charitable a purpose to obtain a kindly reception. Their 
own merits: would have insured it. For they are replete with new im- 
pressions, and are especially characterised by an honest, straightforward 
manner, and great power of lively, graphic desctiiition. 

. Arrived at Alexandria, the inevitable first impressions were narrow 
streets and dirty crowds—camels and donkeys—and every one pushing 
his neighbour. ‘The stranger,” his lordship justly enough remarks, 


_* A Journey to Damascus through Egypt, Nubia, Arabia Petra, Palestine, 
and Syria. By Viscount Castlereagh, M.P.; with Illustrations from Original 
Drawings. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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“ should beware of stopping to look at some lazy old Turk smoking his 
pipe or saying do ss OO RS e of his shop. He will be hustled 
or run over by ani of every variety of colour, ,and form.” Lord 
’s first visit appears to have been to Boghos Bey. “We 

found,” he says, “‘a nee a staircase, white-washed walls, without any 
appearance of state or comfort, a low, small door, and close to it a plainly 
dressed old man, whom I nearly fell over. This was Boghos Bey.” 

After animadverting upon the foolish isolation of Alexandria and Beyrout, 
by quarantine regulations, Lord Castlereagh started up the Atfah canal, was 
introduced at the station of the same name, to the remnants of the plagues 
of Egypt, and upon the Nile to a plague not mentioned in olden times, 
an imperturbable Rais anda rascally crew. Arrived at Boulak the scene 
was of a more mixed character. 

Imagine a small court containing a half-starved ostrich, looking like a spectre, 
a monkey, a lynx, donkeys innumerable, camels, dromedaries, Arabs, couriers, 
dragomen, waiting to be hired; and in the midst of all, various specimens of 
the John Bull tribe, starting for India, by way of Suez, in Mackintoshes, straw 
hats, pea-jackets, and every variety of costume. I must not forget a bevy of 
ladies in green veils and poke bonnets, waiting to be shut into boxes like di- 
minutive sedans, to be jolted across the Suez desert, or looking in utter despair 
at the broken-down donkeys on which they were to trust themselves, if they 
preferred a quadruped to a packing-case. In spite of all the noise, crowds, and 
scramble, we found capital rooms, and good accommodation for this country, 
where, in general, you have four walls, a stone floor, and a divan, as your 
stock of furniture. 


Lord Castlereagh’s first remark on arriving at Cairo is, upon that oft- 
reiterated subject, the worse than improper manner in which our count 
is there represented. In one capacity representing the interests of their 
country, in another that of the overland transit company, and in another 
that of cashiers for Messrs. Briggs & Co., consuls, with so many objects in 
view must occasionally find duty and interest at stake, nor have they 
the means or station necessary to make themselves respected by the 
authorities. 

“ Their information,” says Lord Castlereagh, “is rarely as good as that 
which the French obtain, and France is infinitely more alive to all that con- 
cerns this country—has ten-fold the influence that we possess, and endea- 
vours in every way to injure our interests. Ifshe could prevent our com- 
munications with India, she would desire nothing better.” There can be no 
doubt about this, and the day is not far distant, unless this false system 
of economy at home is altered, that the Anglo-Indians will be driven for 
communication to the line of the Euphrates. 

We differ with our fastidious traveller as to the total absence of female 
forms among the Nubian slaves, but not so as to Cairo by night being a 
more lovely sight than the same city by daylight. 

Our evenings are long and tedious. The city seems asleep at nine o'clock, 
and, but for the barking of the dogs, there is complete silence. The deep 
shadows are so well-defined, and the buildings so picturesque, by moonlight, 
that [ advise any one who wishes for a pleasing delusion to stroll out after sun- 
set in thisclimate. In the day, all the dirt and misery are too readily distin- 
guished ; at night, things are blended together in fantastic and pleasing shapes, 
and minaret and mosque, gable and porch, harem and cottage, harmonise toge- 
ther in the yellow refulgence which is cast over all. 

Lord Castlereagh travelled en grand seigneur. Six or seven camels 
were necessary to carry the stores, chairs, beds, tables, trunks, crockery 
wine, beer, prepared viands, pots and pans, tothe boat. The third day upon 
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the river, gave chase to a large boat, which had run into Captain 
Lyon's “an and ‘carried away her mizen. The culprits were caught, 
and very properly made to pay the damages. Such resolute conduct 
does much to uphold the English character in the East. By the fifth 
day, the never-failing and characteristic sulkiness and obstinacy of all 
Raises, had attained such a climax in the person of Rais Ali, that they took 
him before a bey, whom they accidentally met with at Colosaneh, but, 
as might be expected, to no purpose. 

Lord Castlereagh makes the usual mistake, in supposing that it is the 
Christian monks of the “ Mountain of Birds” who swim across the river 
for alms. They are poor Christians who dwell under the protection of 
the convent. Near Ombos the boat was upset, and every thing on board, 
although afterwards recovered, was wetted and soiled. The party them- 
selves were only accidentally extricated by a boat belonging to Mr. 
Lyall, an English traveller. At the cataracts our travellers also ex- 
perienced the usual annoyances of bribery and knavery. 

On their return, many of those wondrous monuments of antiquit 

which adorn the banks of the Great River, were visited more in dotail 
It is not our purpose here to criticise notes originally written for private 
circulation, but it is impossible to accompany our travellers to temples 
like that of Abou-Simbal, and not feel how much would have been 
added to their enjoyment if they had been aware of the many curious 
historical questions contained in the numerous designs and figures painted 
more especially in the great hall of that ruin. A good detailed vade mecum, 
for the pene be on the Nile appears to be much wanted, and might be 
added to Mr. Murray’s guide books. 
_ At the tombs of the queens, behind the palace of Medineh Habu, an 
Englishman had amused himself by collecting a heap of mummies and 
setting fire to the awful pile. This disgraceful achievement had black- 
ened and partly destroyed one of the most curious of these abodes. It 
was the one supposed to have contained Taia, the black queen of Amu- 
noph III., and her image was the principal object upon the walls. 

Sunrise was, as usual, witnessed from the base of Memnon’s statue. 
The destruction carried on by antiquaries in the valley of the kings, was 

roperly commented upon, and Captain Basil Hall was met near Siyut. 

he pasha of this latter city insisted upon presenting Lord pees 
with a giraffe. In spite of the trouble, expense, and inconvenience, he 
could not well refuse the present, from which he was, however, soon 
relieved by word being brought to him, after departure, that the animal 
had made its escape. The object of the present was accomplished, the 
civility was shown, the servants received presents, and Lord Castlereagh 
was too wise to investigate the transaction any further. 

At length, bidding a long adieu to the glorious old river, so full of 
beauties, but so disagreeable to navigate, the party again threaded their 
way amid the narrow, but swarming streets of Cairo. Mr. Burford’s 
admirable panorama now exhibiting in Leicester Square (to which, if 
they have not already seen it, we recommend our readers to pay a speedy 
visit,) supersedes all descriptions of this wonderful city, of which Lord 
Castlereagh justly remarks, the more it is examined, the more it is to be 
appreciated and admired. 

At every step some picturesque object strikes the eye. The long, narrow 
streets which the sun is scarcely allowed to penetrate, with lattice rising upon 
lattice, old-fashioned and panne —' and rafters, decked with fantastic 
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ornaments, and scattered ‘in lavish profusion, delight the eye, and entice the 
wanderer to proceed further. He might indeed remain here for years, and yet 
every day find some new object for his mind or pencil. Still nothing is new 
or smart ; the colours are faded and mellowed down; the wooden lattices are 
covered with dust and cobwebs, and where the painted glass is visible, it js 
darkened by dirt. But these details only heighten the general effect of the 
scenery. 

Our travellers were happy in seeing the return of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the departure of which is so graphically portrayed in Mr. Burford’s 
panorama, including the Mahmil, or sacred canopy, and the fanatic saint 
who follows immediately in the rear. A visit to the young Scheriff of 
Mecca is full of character and interest. We regret, also, that we cannot 
give some account of Lord Castlereagh’s interview with Muhammad— 
commonly, or rather vulgarly, called Mehemet—Ali. The interview was 
highly characteristic of the man—characteristic at once of his strength 
and of his weakness. 

Passing No. 1 station, an arrangement which it is justly remarked has 
taken off a great deal of the poetry and illusion of the Suez desert, and 
accompanied by a party of sixty Arabs, and as many camels, the party 
soon reached Suez itself, but not without some general remarks upon the 
passage of the Red Sea, which, as usual, omit all notice of the former 
undoubted extension of the Sinus Heroopolis to the northward. Pro- 
ceeding onwards in safety to Mount Sinai, our travellers, on their further 
journey from thence by the Wadi Shaikh to Akabah, experienced a 
false pM of an attack from the Mazainah tribe, who, in their feuds for 
the privilege of conveying passengers through their own territories, had 
just killed Shaikh Sulaiman, of the Alawins. 

It is much to be regretted that some permanent arrangement is not made 
by the authorities for the passage of the Desert to Petra. The notorious 
Hussian, Shaikh of the Alawins, actually demanded of our travellers, when 
at Akabah, 32,000 piastres or 320/. for the journey. The consequence was 
that the party was obliged to proceed by the country of the Taiyah, or 
Taih Arabs to Hebron, instead of by Petra ; but even on this road they 
were subjected to innumerable inconveniences from the shaikh not being 
willing to diminish his own profits by hiring the camels of the tribes, or 
making a present to them for passing through their country. As Lord 
Castlereagh subsequently visited Petra from Hebron, it is to be hoped 
this will be a lesson to the cupidity of the shaikhs at Akabah. Lord 
Castlereagh was not one of those travellers who entered the Holy Land to 

scoff and sneer at all they saw. ‘It is scarcely possible,” he remarks, 
“‘to enter upon the precincts of the Holy Land without a deep feeling of 
veneration, and thoughts most probably of a very different nature from 
any to which the mind has been devoted.” 

And in such a frame of mind he enjoyed his trip to Jerusalem and 
Damascus, and by Lebanon to Beyrout. Nothing tends so much to 
destroy prejudice and correct false notions as journies of this kind, 
and which are happily becoming daily more common. Lord Castlereagh 
has apparently satisfied himself that the Turkish rule is worse than that 
of Ibrahim Pasha was in Syria and Palestine; that the Turks are pur- 
posely returning to the system of exclusiveness, fanaticism, and rapacity 
that prevailed in former times; and that the greatest good that can for the 
present be done, is to protect the Christians, especially the Armenians, and 
we would add the Chaldeans, from the persecutions of their Muhammadan 
masters, There is at least something satisfactory, in this finding all tra- 
vellers arrive at the same conclusion. 
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THE OPERA. 


JENNY LIND AS NORMA.—THE SWEDISH MELODIES. 


A crimson adornment placed before the royal box, two stalwart beef- 
eaters, with formidable halberds, on the stage, her majesty in brilliant 
attire, Prince Albert in full uniform, the national anthem echoing 
through the walls of the magnificent theatre, the huzzas that answer it 
from a crowded assembly—such is the combination which ushers in Jenny 
Lind’s Norma. 

Special “ desires” are expressed so often that they almost cease to be 
special, but a special “command” is a thing not to be seen every day. 
And on this occasion her majesty not only commands the performance, 
but commands Jenny Lind to play Norma for the first time. 

- There has been much expectation about this same Norma, Lar, 
accounts have come from the North, but Londoners doubt, whether the 
oaken wreath and Druidical garb will sit as easily as the Swiss hat and 
smart little frock, on the delicately formed vocalist of Sweden. Will 
there be force enough in the nightingale to accomplish the eagle-flight of 
the wronged and avenging Celt? These are questions of great moment, 
and the solution of them is awaited with great anxiety. 

They are solved thus: Jenny Lind takes the gentle side of “‘ Norma,” 
she dwells especially on the natural affection, and on the leave-taking from 
Oroveso, sind she ‘handy the fury to her predecessor. Hence the second 
act is more according to her style than the first; Norma tottering from 
her eminence is more remarkable than Norma in her strength. Adding to 
the above statement, that the singing is exquisite, we believe we have 
exactly told the whole truth on the subject. 

But if any one will press us into a corner, and ask us whether we like 
Jenny Lind’s Norma just as well as that charmingly naive Amina, or that 
piquante little Maria, we believe we must answer in the negative. That 
sweet picture of Swiss pastoral life in La Sonnambula, that prettiest form 
of military enthusiasm in La Figlia del Reggimento, are the sort of things. 

that are stereotyped in the memory, if a living, moving, breathing object can 
be said to be stereotyped. These, we feel, will remain clear bright images 
when the figure of Norma is more dimmed by the lapse of time. But 
what of that, Mademoiselle Lind ? No one suffers loss by a comparison 
with herself. 

We should not forget those delicious little Swedish songs, wherewith 
Jenny Lind has; delighted us. Small native off-shoots of melody are 
they, pathetically gay, and gaily pathetic—things which seem to grow out 
ef a national heart, which scarcely knows whether it is gay or pensive. 
Just so is it with the effect of church bells on a summer’s evening, when 
ow listen to them as the daylight fades glimmering away, and scarcely 

now whether you are in a state of calm enjoyment or in a slight 
despondency. Of what those Swedish songs treated we know not, but we. 
know that Jenny Lind led us through a sentimental labyrinth of sound, 
and then suddenly changed it into an arch mirth, as though she somewhat 
cruelly made sport of our sympathies. Imagine not that these melodies are 
easy, national though ‘they be—the intervals are harsh and abrupt, and 
require the nicest precision to take them, and the florid jocosities require 
the most delicate execution. But Jenny Lind does it all with the truest 
manner of “ nativeness.” Pathos, gaiety, smile, style, all seem dictated 
at the moment, and the effect is certainly enchanting. 
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LITERATURE. 


; MEMOIRS OF VISCOUNTESS SUNDON.* 

Lavy Scunpon, long before her husband's elevation to the and 
whilst she retained the j which she is i in much of 
the of the day, and by which, indeed, she is best known 
to the ing world, that of Mrs. Clayton, became attached to the court 


as lady of the bedchamber, and eventually mistress of the robes, to 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, afterwards queen-consort of George II. In 
this situation, by prudence, a remarkable aptitude for court man- 
ners, and many necessary qualities for success -in such a position, 
she acquired suck a degree of influence over her royal mistress, as perhaps 
had hardly ever been enjoyed by any female favourite since the days of 
The saaiaeodinns rel th fs : ] 

e favourite comprises, in consequence, letters 
from individuals of every rank and profession. She became the actual 
medium of communication between the queen and her subjects, and it 
would require a to enumerate the memorabilities of the day, whose 
contributions help to swell out these most interesting yolumes. And 
what a lesson of court and of worldly corruption do they afford? The worse 
that a literature from which few things escape, has ever opined, in drama, 
satire, novel, or in its sterner prc 18 ; of the selfishness of courtiers, 
receives here a positive illustration from the letters of individuals them- 
selves. Church and state, art and literature and science, are here found 
rivalling each other in urging their selfish interests. Among the suitors 
we find Sir Richard Steele. 

“ May, 1724. 


“ Madam,—You will, I hope, forgive that I take the liberty, as 1 am bereft 
of both limbs and speech, to address the enclosed petition to your care. You 
have language in perfection, but I know, more for your friends than yourself. 
I beg the favour of you to obtain of her royal highness her pleasure herein, 
and you will infinitely oblige, madam, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, “Ricnarp STEELE.” 


It redounds to the credit of the person to whom the application was 
made, that it appears from a subsequent letter that it was not made in 
vain. At the head of the sycophantic and flattering applicants stands the 
Bishop of Killala, whose subserviency is as enblodging as it was disrepu- 
table to his cloth. 

A goodly part of this co ndence bears reference, however, to more 

matters ; more particularly to the theological controversies of the 

y, in which the queen rs to have taken much interest. The 
letters of Bishop Hoadly, oF Talbot, Bishop of Oxford, of Dr. S. Clarke, 
and others, possess great interest in this point of view. Many letters, 
more especially those of Lord Carteret, of Harley, Earl of Oxford, of Lady 
Widdrington, of Sir Robert Walpole, &c., &c.,contain curious particulars 
in reference to the private life at court. A letter of Miss Dyves’, maid 

* Memoirs of Visccuntess Sundon, Mistress of the Robes to Queen Caroline, 


consort of George IL, including Letters from the most celebrated persons of her 
time. Now first published from the originals by Mrs. Thomson... 2 vols. Henry 
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of honour to Princess Amelia, affords an example, among others; it is 
dated, Richmond, August 31st, 1725 :—~ 
“The prince and body but myself went last Friday to Bartholomew 

Pair; it wasa this Gy 00: ti-went'oy eter and I being afraid did not go; 
after the fair they supped at the King’s Arms, and came home about five o'clock 
in the morning. 

- Horace Walpole tells us that Sir Robert found out the secret of Lady 
Sundon’s cy over the queen, and that it had its origin in the fact 
that to her alone was confided the knowledge that the queen laboured 
under an incurable disease. There is a moral contained even in this 
remarkable picture of court life. With errsbcen cans rare. | 
Sundon sank into total insignificance ; there were no more favours to 
—no one wef om any longer. Her os upon s oe was no 
longer courted, friendship was no sought for. no 
chronicle exists of her after-life ; she vi vaio eileen Gueae) thee 
Thomeon has added great value to this correspondence by commentaries 
upon events and persons, and has considerably enhanced the interest of 
her already interesting materials by a variety of illustrative information. 





NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


1. ZENON THE MARTYR.—II. FORTESCUE.—III. JEREMIAH PARKES.— 
1V. THE PROTEGE. 


I—ZENON THE MARTYR.® 


THE conspicuousness of the piety, faith, and patience of the early 
Christians of Rome over the ba tions of their masters, has 
been the theme of previous literary labours. But in none have certain 
descriptive portions of the subject been taken up with so much detail, 
or more eloquent interest than in the Rev. Mr. Cobbold’s pictures of 
‘the state of society at that period. 

Towards the latter part of the reign of Domitian, the last of the Cesars, 
when all Rome began to be alarmed at the tyrant’s bloody edicts and 
cruelties, that a young Christian was summoned to the Flavian am- 

itheatre. Averse to contemplate the unnecessary shedding of blood, 

on refused to attend. The combats of the Retiarii against the Seu- 
tores, of the Myrmillones against the Thracians, and of others, went on 
without the presence of the Christians. And curious enough, to those not 
et in classic lore, are the descriptions given of these extraordinary 
combats. 

Zenon’s name was entered in the “ Book of Death.” He had mortally 
offended the emperor. The senate was assembled in the royal palace, and 
harangued at length by the irate Cesar. Flavius Clemens, who had 
married Domitian’s niece, Domitilla, was impeached with the son of 
Agricola, Zenon spoke his own defence, and Minerva raised her wgis at 
‘the Christian’s summons. 





4 Zenon, the Martyr; a Record of the Piety, Patience, and Persecution of the 
early Christian Nobles. By the Rev. Richard Cobbold, A.M., R.D., Rector of 
Wortham, &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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Domitia, the: ‘or's: wife, had one night examined the book of the 
condemned while tyrant lay asleep.. In it she‘had found’ her own 
name with; those of Parthenius and Stephanus, the principal 
agents of the emperor's cruelties. From that moment the death of the 
tyrant was resolved upon. But the act itself was deferred until midnight 
of the fourth day, before the ides of September. The soothsayers had 
declared that to be the fatalhour. ay , 

The confronting of Apollonius of Tyana with Zenon should, in 
our opinion, have been mye | portrayed. .The main feature of 
the contrast lay in the fact of Apollonius: being an impostor, who dared 
to tread in the footsteps of Jesus, not in the philosopher as opposed to the 
Christian. The philosophy of the time was better represented by 
#lian. : 

Public hunts, combats of wild beasts, and of men and beasts, all most 
carefully and minutely described, opened the way to the Christian Zenon 
being led into the amphitheatre, a public spectacle.of the emperor’s ven- 

ance. A fearful storm that arose at that moment so territied the wild 

asts, that they did not even notice their intended victim, and at length the 
central forest was in a blaze, and the fabric of Vespasian seemed split to 
its base. Emperor, senators, and populace fled in dismay in every direc- 
tion, and Zenon was saved. Not so Domitian, after a night of horrors 
he fell beneath the daggers of his own living instruments of wickedness 
at the hour foretold by the astrologers. 

Mixed up, and to a still further extent appended, to this history, are 
remarks upon the present state of the church of Christ, which the author 
appears to believe to be in a state of great danger, of so earnest a cha- 
racter as almost to prevent us from treating “ Zenon the Martyr” as a 
mere novel. There was one remark of a practical character, which we 
wish we could have extracted at length. It refers to the proud bearing 
of some ladies (adorned lumps of clay, as the’uncompromising pastor calls 
them) in the house of God, and the contempt with which they sometimes 
look upon the more poorly clad portion of the congregation. ‘“ But 
when,” the reverend gentleman asks, ‘‘ did a woman of this world know 
pity for a poor Christian sister! * * the grave may by this time hold the 
magnificent proud one and the being whom she scorned. Where now 
are their distinctions—where will be their future destinations? Reader, 
thou wilt re-echo the word, where ?” 


Il.—FORTESCUE.*® 


Suertpan Know es is ever earnest, vigorous, and truthful. And uf 
his tales would not win him the high reputation he has gained by his 
sterling dramas, still he must take no mean rank as a writer of strong 
and healthy fiction. 

Our introduction to Henry Fortescue is pathetic in the extreme. 
We approach the bed-side of the sickly, fragile child, brought by the 
misfortunes of the father from Ireland to the British metropolis, and 
are gradually initiated into the strange and painful secrets of poverty 
and want. So vividly painted, iadeal are all these early incidents of 
the story, that the impression is forced upon us, that we are reading 





* Fortescue: a Novel. By James Sheridan Knowles.. Author of “ Virginius,” 
&c. 3 vols. Edward Moxon. 
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the first. pages of. an: autobiography. -An illusion:to which agreater . 
of probability is givias,‘Diimsstie circumstance of the cousin 

Pp of the elder Fortescue, being “a man whose i 
abilities had placed him in the first rank of our senatorial orators, a man 
of ardent temperament, stable in political principle, and devoted ‘to. the 
sae party,”—Richard Brinsley Sheridan—the statesman, ‘dramatist; 

wit, whose weaknesses are eloquently defended by the present ine. 
heritor of the name, and his very difficulties traced, as'was undoubtedly 
the case, to his exceeding generosity. : : 

The a bat of the story dissipates this first impression. The sensitive. 

author is impelled by necessity to seek a situation as’ assistant 

ina school. The sudden affection entertained for him, by a ee of 
eleven or twelve years of age—a coach companion—involuntarily re- 
minds us of the frst ponae of George Lovell and his heroine. The 
uick progress of affection is also peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Knowles. 
for the second time only that he has met her in his life, Henry Fortescue 
is thrown into contact with the little girl on a race-course. ‘The maiden 
had by accident been for a few moments separated from her friends,— - 

“T hope Miss Nixon is safe,” ventured the child, as soon as she had recovered 
from the fright and hurry of the moment. “ You like her, don’t you ?” 

= isa very pleasing young lady,” said Henry, with a ‘allo, but rather 

vely. 

. But don’t you love her ?” 

“T have seen too little of her, my dear !” vi 

“But she loves you. Iam sure she does, and so do I, and we have seen as 
little of you. But you will love her ” 

“T cannot answer for that, neither,” replied he, still more gravely. 

“Can’t you?” repeated the child; then suddenly added, “ will you ever 
love me ?” ' 

“T Jove you already, sweet girl,” said Henry, pressing her to him, as she sat. 
within his bridle arm. 

The child raised her lips to his. 

When, by the progress of events, Henry Fortescue became instructor 
to the sweet and frank young maiden, the ripening of an affection so 
childishly entertained and so innocently expressed, becomes a fine theme 
for Mr. Knowles’s descriptive powers, but that Henry should also become 
an object of affection to a staid aunt of Marian’s, the person selected 
by a worthy citizen and tradesman, Mr. Barton, to be his future son-in- 
law—are incidents which could not have been so easily foreseen. 

How the immaculate and much-loved Henry, in the face of his pro- 
found admiration, respect, and affection for his truly amiable and intellec- 
tual young pupil, allows himself to become entangled in an engagement 
with the handsome and showy, but coarsely educated and heartless citizen’s 
daughter, is a sketch of London life well worthy of perusal. But deeply 
does the reader rejoice, when, as a climax to the often dwelt upon evils of 
a boarding-school education, Miss Letty relieves the weak young man 
from his unfortunate tie, by voluntarily taking herself off with her music 
master. 

After such a trial and so narrow an escape it might have been also 
reasonably hoped that the course of true love would flow onwards in a 
less troubled stream. But it is not so. After the expiation of days 
and months and years of grief and anxious suffering, a tyrannical uncle 
arrives from the for east, and insists upon what he deems to be a more 
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umion belong, however, more ON HE RS than 
At the same time, however, it brings forward a fine touch of life, which 
provokes @ comparison with that noble creation of Mr. Knowles’s—the 
inimitable Constance. Marian, it must be understood, has been forcibly 

The coach door was opened, and the alighted in the front of a hand. 
some rural lodge, two stories high. jan, declining the assistance of her 
uncle or cousia, tripped up the steps of the open hall door with the lightness 
of pleasurable alacrity, and turning, paused a moment or more to surveya 
beautiful lawn, interspersed with tufts of trees, and bounded on each side bya 
rich and far-extending shrubbery. 

“ Beautiful !—very beautiful!" she exclaimed. “I know not how to thank 
— ee so agreeablea surprise. Now for the house !” she added, stepping 
as she spo 

Young Melton looked at his father, whose countenance indicated any thing 
but satisfaction at the acknowledgments of his niece. 

“ Dinner ready !” she exclaimed, upon being shown into a parlour, where 
the table was already laid. “ Dinner and appetite make a pleasant party, even 
when one is by one’s self; and here are three of us! Shall I have time to 
bathe my face and hands, and adjust my hair? ~Gentlemen are beaux, you 
know, even though they consist of one’s uncles and cousins. Do we not sleep 
here, sir ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then pray direct some one to take me to my pretty chamber in this pretty 
house, and set me before my looking-glass, which you eee is always pretty.’ 

Her wish was instantly complied with ; and, with a curtsey down to the very 
ground, she vanished out of the room. 

Was this very like the Marian of our acquaintance? Strange circumstances 
develope unexpected traits of character. 

“ I was not prepared for this,” observed Mr. Melton, as soon asshe left the 
apartment. 

“It is very pleasant !” remarked the son. 

“ More pleasant than promising!” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“TI mean that brightness and elasticity are tests of a blade which I should not 
ewes like to see in the hand of an adversary. That girl will give us trouble,” 
headded. “I would give a thousand pounds to see her mope!” 

“ Why, sir, she seems to be in the very humour for our purpose r 

“T tell you, boy, that if her humour lasts, I would not give a fig for our pur- 

! Was she not alarmed and impatient, at first, when we continued to 

rive on, and I would not allow the blinds to be drawn up? Did she not all 

at once desist from her inquiries and ex lations, and preserve a resolute 

silence? Is she not as unconcerned and buoyant as if she were here of her 

own will, and is it so? She is aware of our purpose! It neither causes her 

o— nor alarm! Thought or alarm, do Isay? She absolutely laughs 
at us 

It is almost needless to say that the fair maiden is rescued from this 
dangerous dilemma by the legitimate interference of Henry Fortescue, 
aided by the talent and fidelity of a rough Irish girl, and by the gallant 
exertions of the joyous-hearted Armstrong, a charming character, as hap- 
pily conceived as that,of Mrs. Barton, the.citizen’s wife, which is also a 
picture full of truth and nature. Happiness, for which the prominent 
impression is, that it was undeserved by Fortescue, remains in store for 
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ail: parties; and if the tale be somewhat more diluted than George 
Lovell,’ still we can safely affirm that few will read it without gratifica- 
tion and improvement. 7 | 
j TIL—JEREMIAH PARKES.* 
‘Mr. Jenemian Parxes’ claims to have his name given to this history 
of social. perplexities are very slender. To all intents and purposes Annie 
Dormer is the heroine of the story. It is on her i that 
attention is fixed, and it is in her fate that all the interest is con- 
centrated. Again, it is not even made very clear when Mr. Jeremiah 
Parkes is introduced as the bearer of evil tidings to happy Fernbank, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Dormer and their two daughters, Caroline and 
Annie, reside ;—it is not very clear, we say, whether the bachelor-solicitor 
of sixty-five can be the celeb, suiserly, intriguing being that he turns 
out to be, or the eccentric old gentleman, who disguises under the garb 
_ of rude sincerity a feeling and well-meaning heart. 
\.. Mr. Dormer had, it must be unde embarked, in a moment of 
tion, the whole of his remaining pro in what he was assured 
would prove a safe and profitable tion, without, as was usually the 
case, consulting his solicitor, who has unexpectedly arrived at Mr. Dormer’s 
pretty seat in Hampshire. 
'“* Good evening, Mr. Parkes. This visit is quite umexpected. I am de- 
lighted to see you.” 
These were Mr. Dormer’s first words as he advanced to meet his guest.. The 
answer was— 
“You.look so. Ha, ha!” and then they both sat down. 
“ You received my letter ?” continued the first speaker, without noticing his 
ompanion’s sneer. 
“] did,” was the laconic reply ; and here Mr. Parkes took out. his snuff-box, 


and slowly opened the lid. 

“ And you do not think what 1 have done very imprudent?” This was said 
with some confusion, for Mr. Dormer knew perfectly well what his companion 
thought of it. “I assure you” (speaking very quickly), “ it is a capital thing ; 
numbers of the wealthiest men in the country have their names down ; there 
has not been such a splendid chance of making a fortune known for many 

. It is, in fact—” 

“ Beautiful! beautiful,” interrupted the lawyer, taking a copious pinch of 
snuff, and staring at hiscompanion. “Iam come on purpose to congratulate 
you.” 

After a prolonged fencing, during which Mr. Dormer alternated be- 
tween the extremes of anger and fear, and exhibited to. his visitor what 
must have been a very entertaining series of changes from red to white, 
the cat-like solicitor pounced down upon his victim with the information 
that the said speculation was a bubble, and that. every thing was lost. 
This was a death-blow to Mr. Dormer, and Fernbank being an entailed 
property, his widow and hters took refuge with an uncle, a Mr. Fowler, 
who resided in a very retired part of Cumberland with three elderly un- 
married daughters, and a beautiful grandchild, Bertha Maitland. The 
reception of the houseless family in Cumberland is well told. 


The room in which the strangers now found themselves was a and 
Seantily furnished one, lofty and cold-looking in the extreme. It was evidently 


* Jeremiah Parkes. A Novel, by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, Authoress of “The 
Poor Cousin.” 3 vols. T.C. Newby. 
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the state-room of the family. On .a.sofa, placed between the. windows, sat. 
three middle-aged ladies, who all rose and made deep curtsies the moment the 
poor was well opened. 

“M ene Satigntees, Cordelia, Rebecca, and Jemima,—my three nieces,” 
said Mr. Fowler, looking srinmpbestly from.one trio to the other, to see the 
effect of this introduction. The daughters curtsied ogein, rather deeper than 
before, the nieces bowed graciously, and then the whole party sat down. 

“ Come, Cordelia,” continued the papa, with a knowing look towards the: 
éldest spinster, “ haven’t you a welcome for your cousins?” All the three 
daugliters had been busily en in worsted-work when the new comers en- 
tered ; two of them took up their frames again, first giving an encouraging look. 
to their sister Cordelia, who, having cleared her throat, and drawn on a pair of 
green silk mittens, thus began :— 

“ My very dear and respected relatives, we are all simple, unaffected people 
here ; the customs of the great world are yet unknown amongst us. If, there- 
fore, in any thing you find us lacking those ceremonious courtesies which your 
habits and tastes render congenial, not to say necessary to you, be goodenough 
to attribute the omission or omissions to the above cause, and not to a wilful, 
negligence of.your happiness and comfort ; for these, it will be our constant 
study, to promote. My dear cousins, in the name of .my sisters and myself, I 
bid you heartily welcome to Stormount and all it contains. 

“ Welcome to Stormount !” echoed the second Miss Fowler. - “ Welcome to 
Stormount !” re-echoed the third Miss Fowler; and then the ceremony was 
over. ; 


Caroline and Annie Dormer are the antagonising principles. Annie 
was the perfection of amiability, goodness, affection, and domesticity. 
Caroline is a proud, ambitious, sarcastic, inconstant, and selfish beauty. 


“ No, Annie, I tell you frankly,” said the worldly Caroline to her sister 
i propos of a cottage in which they had taken up their residence, “ poverty, or 
what you perhaps call ‘ just posse to live upon,’ has nocharms for me. I hate 
cottages and small gardens, with rows of cabbages on one side and currant 
bushes on the other; I hate early hours, and have no taste for cheerful in- 
dustry. I detest a quiet life, and could never yet discover any amusement or 
gratification in keeping one’s own fireside.” 


_ The maid, with such untoward dispositions, did not, however, fail to 
find the beau ideal of her girlish dreams of a lover in Charles Pemberton, 
the only son of Sir George Pemberton, the owner of a castle of the 
same name; a handsome, elegant, but frivolous and heartless, young 
man ; and, although fora long time Bertha Maitland almost success- 
fully contested the prize, Carry’s more worldly and persevering qualities 
succeeded in fascinating the heir, and appropriating him. 

Annie Dormer’s early career was far more chequered. Her natural 
goodness having unfortunately attracted the antiquated Mr. Parkes, the 
ae had made it a matter of choice to the young girl to allow her 
mother to be imprisoned for debts incurred during Mr. Dormer’s life-time, 
or to cancel them by a repulsive marriage. Annie long hesitated. She 
had also met her ideal of a lover in her own cousin, Alfred Dormer, who 
had succeeded to Fernbank, and whom she had first become acquainted with 
at a county ball. For his sake, and to the infinite delight of a Mrs. Percy, 
a most unscrupulously intriguing widow, she had refused so advantageous: 
an offer as that of Sir George Pemberton himself ;. but ultimately, urged 
by the unsparing old lawyer's threats, she was compelled to succumb, and 
was only saved at the church-door, by a circumstance, which for its sim- 
plicity, is almost without a parallel in fiction, namely, the voluntary 
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ves fion of his fair prize, by the com; nicthiny of ait ly and gr . 


age. ; 
As the prospects of life cheered up for the good,'so at the samie, or 
even at a more rapid, rate, did they darken before the sinful. As selfish 
and heartless a mother as she had been a wife, dissevered from her father- 
in-law, ill-treated by a husband whosé affections she had ‘alienated, and 
ess even of her infant's future prospects, Caroline sought solace in 
a most shameful attachment to her cousin and her sister’s lover—the ever 
amiable Annie being, with a degree of goodness for which we have no 
— sympathy, ready to sacrifice: her lover’ to ‘her sister's. peace’ of 
Such an unnatural state of things could not, however, last long. Heavy 
family disasters, at length, ht Caroline how vain and worth lies was 
all the splendour around her ; how insufficient to procure even one mo- 
ment’s peace; and how far, far worse, with its weary accompaniments, 
_ than the poverty she had formerly loathed so’ heartily! These disasters 
\finally hurried her to a premature grave, leaving to the ultimately 
happy Annie, the husband of her choice, and her much and: long-loved 
Fernbank, the home of her youth, and the delight of her declining days. 
' The fate of Bertha Maitland, who ran away with a profligate young 
“nobleman, scattering dismay among the poor spinsters, sapping the precise 
intellect of poor Cordelia, and breaking the heart of Mr. Fowler, the 
generous old man, who had been a father to all,—is a sadly painful 
ouement. 
_ Altogether, “ Jeremiah Parkes” will undoubtedly claim attention by its 
clever sketches of character and society. But while we are not’ prepared 
to deny the possible truthfulness of that which is so vividly depicted, the 
unerring instincts of our nature tell us that such things are as rare in 
general life as they are happily unknown in the’ range of our own 
experience. 
IV.—THE PROTEGE.* 
_ Mrs. Ponsonsy’s Protégé is the son of a poor north of England 
farmer, detected, when about twelve or thirteen years of age, by the Duke 
and Duchess of Bassenthwaite, reading “ Junius’s Letters ;” and who, 
with such “a small, lofty head, slight, graceful form, and broad com- 
‘manding brow, that no one looking at him would have imagined him 
to be one of the common people,” was adopted into the ducal family of 
the Bassenthwaites. 
Ambitions, and the extremely natural longings, of the young Pro- 
tégé, although they may not have been very grateful returns for favours 
conferred, may not improbably have had their origin in some picture 
taken ‘from life. No sooner was Walter Euston, indeed, admitted into 
the ducal mansion, than the beautiful Lady Augusta volunteered to show 
their young adopted the curiosities, and among other things, the portrait 
of the aiken Never had Walter seen things so tasteful or so magni- 
ficent, or so lovely a portrait. | 
Then beneath it stood Augusta, younger, yet more perfect. The white 
robe, the rich hair, so conspicuous in the picture, repeated in the figure of the 
daughter ; the same deep eyes, the same winning smile. : 








* The Protégé. By Mrs, Ponsonby, Authoress of “ The ‘Border Wardens,” 
&e: &c. 3 vols. H. Hurst. ‘ 
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i ook ont th ; now arose that deep sense of the beauti Sk 


ship. of, thes ait <8 loveliness, iness, that, passion for.the*divine in forms, wh 
genuine Sel roucings' ire’ ever in the eetoet oF tha pot thet painter, ad 


y tie Stem of Walter Keston was contained in this are pr 
oung, ardent, self-relying, ; in despair. as he thought of the 
Tae eek te ek es ee that to which he 


i Ay macaroni omega my Let me hope on, 

though only to meet with disappointment at last; it is better to perish in 

a goal, than basely to shrink from the’ race. Let me never 

cease to endeavour to make myself worthy of a thought from her, even though 
a thought be all.” | 

Thus, in the indulgence of vain hopes and sweet delusions did Walter 

w up, till the time came when he was to quit the scene of his illusive 

iness. Each moment of intercourse only showed him more plainly 

the hopelessness of his attachment, yet it was beyond his strength to 

keep it longer concealed from its object. And delightfully clever is that 

first avowal narrated. A pleasing allegory of earth and sky éver ceeking to 

meet, nay, actually meeting on the horizon, but,as the fair Lady Augusta 

haughtily remarked, “never mingling.” 

Nor do they ever mingle. The Lady Augusta is, at the end of the 
story, a widowed marchioness; and Walter, is Sir Walter, attorney- 
general, and M.P. for Exeter. But his old romantic attachment is still 
“the one bright spot on an hemisphere of darkness—the heavenward 
part of a spirit too much given to the things of earth.” 

The history of the misplaced attachment of a protégé constitutes, 
however, but one picture in a whole gallery of social portraits. 
There is fiery Lord Clifton, who falls in love with a retired, almost un- 
known, beauty, Emily Chester, and then with true aristocratic mag- 
nanimity retires before the young girl's acknowledged preference for a more 
humble suitor, Henry Dalstone. Henry being in reality her own cousin, 
a long separation from a profligate husband having induced Mrs. Chester 
to adopt that name, instead of her real one, Mrs. Dalstone. Then we 
have Lord Ernest, a sketch of a religious enthusiast of the day, ultimately 
carried, by the spirit struggling with the body, to an early grave. 

The sketches of some of the country people are of a more lively and 
entertaining character. The Bells, « that sweet family,” of four or five 
daughters and as many sons, are especially amusing. 

Mrs. Bell was anxious that her daughters should be admired, and particu- 
larly anxious that they should be married. The style she adopted for them 
suited them admirably ; they were to appear the most innocent, artless, unso- 
phisticated of beings—the most complete “ children of nature” in the world. 

The only marrying men in the north are clergymen ; therefore, the Miss 
Bells were drilled to perfection in ‘the outward qualities requisite for a clergy- 
man’s wife: they never dressed too gaily or fashionably ; they did not care 
about dancing, though always ready to stand up rather than spoil a party ; they 
were particularly great in carrying jugs of new milk, or bundles of clothing 
made up ina picturesque manner, to invalided old women; they were very 
fond of babies ; they had - profiles, so they wore round straw hats, and as 
they had fine hair, these hats were contionnlly falling off ; their affection for 
all manner of animals was extreme, and displayed itself in all kinds of pretty 
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ittle screams and squalls at the sight of any infliction of punishment, necessary 
_ upon any tr muah individival. r . 
_ Twoof the Misses Bell were married to respectable and asthe 
seemed to answer, the remaining ones followed in’ their steps.. The 
Prowitts, “ the. popular family,” were plain, so they went on: another 
tack, and every nerve was strained to obtain a ‘fashionable and becoming 
qoilette. “They were intended,” says Mrs. Ponsonby, ‘“‘'as excellent wives 
for country gentlemen with moderate fortunes, who wanted elegance and 
economy » 
ne i epi at a ay il gin - Laura St. 
Aubyn playing a prominent in » as i inted lover 
of Lord Clifton, and the a wife ‘of the ever-victimised Dodds, 
Associated with the latter name is also a strange episode of the extra- 
inary powers of infatuation that belonged to a certain Countess A——, 
_ e@fair foreign intriguante, the same who had taken Mr. Dalstone from 
\his allegiance, and the same to whom a fortune and a title were left. by: 
an English Lord H——. 

Mason, Merryweather, and Mallet, college chums of the Lords Clifton 
and Ernest, who came down into ful Cumberland to pursue their 
studies, to participate in the hospitalities of Bassenthwaite, and to excite 
hopes oman the Bells and the Drewitts, are all amusing, life-like characters. 
A curious change takes place in Mallet’s habits, when the Bassenthwaite 
family provide him at once with a wife and a living. 


ni Do you like the medical men here ?” inquired Augusta, by way of some- 
ng to'say. 

“For myself I do,” was the reply ; “but when Mr. Mallet feels poorly, he 
always goes to town: as I always say, it is better to go to the fountain-head 
atonce. The last time he went to consult Dr. C——, the doctor prescribed 
strengthening things and stimulants. Mr. Mallet informed me, on his return, 
that he would be obliged in future to live very differently from the style in 
which he should like to live. Meat and eggs for breakfast ; meat and porter, 
and wine, and nourishing soups, and oysters, and jellies, and rich puddings, 
and only the finest fruit, and salmon, and poultry and game, for luncheons 
and dinners ; and particularly Aqueur with his coffee ; that Dr. C—— made a 
point of, to assist the digestion ; and, on no account, to retire to rest without 
aglass or two of brandy-and-water ; and to use carriage exercise ; and to wear 
fannel and wash-leather ; and your ladyship knows how unpleasant these re- 
strictions are to him with his simple tastes. 

“Are his tastes then so simple?” asked Augusta, thinking to herself that 
Mrs. Mallet seemed at least as simple as her husband's tastes. 

“So he tells me,” was the answer; “he tells me that, but for his health, 
which he feels it his duty to preserve, he should live on the plainest fare, and 
never enter a carriage.” 

“It is hard upon him,” said Augusta, “to be forced to become a martyr to 
such a necessity.” 


These extracts will suffice to indicate the kaleidoscope variety of the 
“Protégé,” a work which contains abundant evidence of quick observa- 


tion of the peculiarities of English society. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


* Tae fourth volume of The Romance of War, by James Grant, Esq., 
carries the Highlanders to France and Belgium; and ‘it derives great 
interest ee “ ee of the 92nd sn ali a in 
battle its ‘almost without a parallel. e spot where the gallant 
little deitiaah of the Gordons, for they ed chediwed tlabouttwo hundred 
men, drove back a column’of the French army, many thousand strong, 
at the point of the bayonet, and that after a corps of —— and the 
44th English, had been obliged to retite before their overwhelming force, 
is still pomted out to the wayfarer at Haye, near Mont St. Jean. Never 
was this most successful charge, nor the desperate onslaught of the Seots 
Greys, which followed it up, described with more spirit and animation than 
in Mr. Grant’s work. It must also be remembered, that this total over- 
throw of the French’ occurred at the extreme left of the position of the 
allies ; that is to say at the same point at which the Prussians advanced 
upon the sixth corps of the French army of reserve ; and although this 
reserve would undoubtedly have remained to be disposed of, still it is quite 
certain that Sir Dennis Pack’s brigade, aided by the Scots Greys, had, 
before the arrival of this timely succour, totally and finally overthrown 
that portion of the enemy which was immediately opposed to it, and 
which was interided by Napoleon to carry its position. 

The tenth volume of Agnes Strickland’s important work, the Lives of 
the Queens of England, contains the sequel of the career of Mary Bea- 
trice of Modena, queen-consort of James II., and the first chapters in the 
history of Mary II., queen-regnant. It is unnecessary, in a standard 
work of this kind, to do more than call attention to the progress of pub- 
lication. 

Theological controversies are quite out of the way of a purely literary 
magazine, otherwise we should say Happy Ignorance ; or, Church and 
State contains many opinions from which we dissent, but which are, at 
the same time, advanced in a pleasing and insinuating manner. 

The all-accomplished Count d’Orsay, the modern Admirable Crichton, 
has been induced, by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, to edit a translation of 
a pretty pastoral French tale, Marie. 2 

Mr. Dunn's, almost microscopic, Dictionary of the Gospels, published 
by Messrs. W. Tegg and Co., is decidedly a most useful, as well as a theap 
and well got up, little book. 

We see no reason why even Herodotus should not be popularised. 
Mr. Burns has apparently entertained the same idea, and has published 
stories from the father of history, which have been properly sifted (not trans- 
lated) by Charles C. Moberly. These so-called “ Stories” are so arranged 
as to present the great facts of Grecian history, in connexion with the 
Persian, in a captivating and lively manner. ' 

We shall hope to speak hereafter more at length of Jobert’s Philosophy 
of Geology. In the meantime, we notice the publication of a translation 
of that curious and — work, by Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Sylvan’s Pictorial Handbook to the English Lakes, with maps by 
James Wyld, and upwards of one hundred illustrations from original 
sketches by Thomas and Edward Gilks, is the commencement of a happy 
idea, cleverly adapted to the present taste, and which will supply travellers 
and tourists with by far the best got up and most inviting series of guide- 
books extant. The work is published by John Johnstone, and it is much 5 
to be hoped that the series will prosper. 








